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EXCAVATIONS IN SIPHNOS 

(plates 1-37) 

FOREWORD 

The delay in the publication of this report is due to World War II, and 
therefore requires no apology from us. A few drawings, notes and photo- 
graphs were lost or mislaid during the evacuation of April 1941, and have 
not yet been traced. Post-war conditions have made it impossible to revisit 
Siphnos, where the great majority of the finds were stor^. Such a visit, 
however, might not have availed us much, since, according to an official 
report received by the Ministry of Education durii^ the occupation, the 
officer in command of the Italian garrison' took all the objects of value 
into his own custody, on the ground that they were msecurely housed, As 
this officer appropriated the catalogue also, the persons makirg the report 
were unable to say which of the finds had been removed; but it is believed 
that the two important seventh-century figurines in vase technique (Pis. 6-8) 
are among those missing, The two glass vases with mould-blown inscriptions 
from Roman graves (Pis. 25-6, 28) were subsequently bought by a well- 
known dealer in Athens from an undisclosed source, and resold to the Benaki 
Museum, where they now are. But these are the only objects that have 
reappeared. Others of the more important finds, including the three 
steatite seals (PI. 9) and the cr^raved glass bowl (Pis. 33-4), had fortunately 
been transferred to the National Museum in Athens before the war. 

In these circumstances we considered it preferable to publish our report 
without further delay, even if it entailed certain shortcomings. Indulgence 
must be sought in particular for the drawii^s of sherd profiles which are 
based on sketches made solely for reference and not for publication. We 
took the view that, in the absence of drawings made to scale, these imperfect 
illustrations were better than nothing at all- 

J. K. B. 

G. M. Y. 


* His OMne was oauitAlly onuiied boro ihe Kport, but is stated by rasideatsof Siphaos co be L&r«Q20 Maniglio. 
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I ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS AND GENERAL ACCOUNT OF 

THE EXCAVATIONS 

(plate i) 

Acropolis Wall. 

The ancient acropolis is situated on the north-western half of the sam^t 
of the Kastro hill. It was bounded by a marble ashlar wall, parts of which 
are still visible, the best-preserved portions being at the short south-east 
and north-west ends (PI. 3. 3, 5). The wall today is nowhere more than 
six courses high and hardly, at all, above the ancient foundation level. 
The construction is to all intents and purposes isodomic, but blocks of widely 
differing width arc used in an apparently haphazard manner. The marble 
was probably quarried on the islarrd. 

PI. 3. 3 shows a section of the north-west end, where the sixth course 
projects slightly and consists of uniformly large blocks. At the south corner 
(PI. 3. 5) the lifti:^ bosses have not been removed, and the blocks of 
the fourth course, which is considerably under the normal height, have 
their lower edges drafted in a way which is exactly paralleled in the 
krepis of the temple of Apollo at Delos.^ It is possible that we have here 
the fouiidations of an important building, perhaps a propylon or even a 
temple. 

The date of the wall could not be exactly determined. On grounds of 
historical probability we surmised that it was built towards the end of the 
sixth century. We know from the excavations that extensive buildii^ 
operations including the cutting of marble took place at the north-west end 
after the middle of the sixth century. Owing to disturbance by later builders, 
however, it was not possible to obtain any positive evidence which would 
enable us to determine the iermirm ante ^um. 

It may be objected that a marble acropolis wall of ashlar isodomic con¬ 
struction can hardly belong to so early a period. It must also be admitted 
that none of the buildings with drafted blocks like those mentioned above 
are dated before the Persian wars. Nevertheless, I am still of the opinion 
that the wall was at any rate begun in the sixth century, although the con¬ 
struction may have dragged on for a generation or more owing to the inter¬ 
ruptions caused by the wars. To build a marble acropolis wall must have 
been a flamboyant gesture at any time, even in an island where marble of 
a sort was readily available, and this gesture is most likely to have been 
made at the time when the Siphniols were making a display of their wealth 
at Delphi. 

* DiUt XlT, 8 ft, 6^. d-^ wfa«re other panJIek are quoted. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN SIPHNOS 
Excavations on ike Acropolis. 

The entire summit of the Kastrc hill is occupied by medieval and modern 
buildings. A church dominates the highest point which, as we shall see, 
may well have been the site of an ancient temple. The only possible place 
where excavations could be made lay at the north-west end of the acropolis 
under the ruins of the medieval residence of the ruling family of Siphnos. 
Before anythir^ could be done here a vast amount of fallen stones would 
have to be removed and the few remaining walls, which hung perilously 
over the village, would have to be pulled down. Accordingly in 1935 a 
test pit was sunk in one of the rooms of the medieval buildii^. The results 
were considered sufficiently interesting to justify the undertaking and towards 
the end of the 1937 season the work of clearing was completed and excavations 
were begun. 

The area available for excavation was restricted by the foundations of 
the medieval walls to six compartments, 2-3 m, wide and just over 10 m. 
long (Fig. I<2). At the inner end there was little depth of soil, and a ledge 
of rock was found to run diagonally from here to the north corner of the 
aaopolis, with the result that areas (numbering from cast to west) had 
only a shallow coverir^ of soil which was largely disturbed by medieval 
cisterns.® In areas 4-6, however, the rock falk away steeply towards the 
west, and above it lay a deposit of ij to 2^ m. of earth, Here, in spite of 
the disturbance caused by the sinking of later walls, the most significant 
finds of the whole campaign were made. 

Votive Deposit. 

At 87*2 m.,* about 1*3 m. below the medieval stone-flagged floor, 
the first ancient foundations came to light. They consist of a line of large 
flat blocks of schist runnii^ parallel to the north-west end of the acropolis 
wall and set back about 4*5 m. from it (PI. 3. 4)., Under these foundations, 
and for some distance all round at the same level, a comparatively rich 
deposit of seventh-century pottery, ivory, and bronze was found—clearly 
a votive deposit from a temple. The strata containing votives alternated 
with strata of schist and marble chippii^ to a depth of about i'? m. A 
depHSsit of exaedy similar character! but less extensive and pardy contaiainated 
by later disturbance, was found immediately outside the north-east wall of 
the acropolis.® It is clear then that in the seventh century a temple stood 

' Tbe plan sbovpQ some discoooected fbundatiou * nod oUier objects »ucb as (erracoUa 

in this area which probably date fram the late sixth fifuriaas which roust have come from this deposit 
or early fUih ceatuiy. were also feund larther down the biD la the trenchtt 

« MeaeuTemeou m this aectionare fiveo in cnetres, YA, VB, YC. 
levels in hmsfat above sea-level. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN SIPHNOS 

somcvsrhcre higher up the rocky slope—perhaps even as far as the summit, 
where a church stands today. The deposit can be dated by its contents to 
the period 700-550, but it included one or two objects which can hardly 
be earlier than the last quarter of the sixth century.* From this I infer that 
the earth round the seventh-century temple was shifted towards the end of 
the sixth century at a time when the acropolis was being expanded. The 
schist blocks may mark the limit of the extended temple precincts. Resting 
as they do on loose dumped earth they could hardly have supported more 
than a low retaining wall. The chips of marble which are mixed with the 
votive deposit surest that the old temple was being replaced by a new 
marble one. Alternatively, they may have come from bbeks which were 
being prepared for the acropolis wall, if I am right in believing that it dates • 
from this period. As I have already stated, we were unable to find any 
positive evidence of its date owing to the intrusion of so many medieval 
foundations in its vicinity. Our estimate receives considerable support, 
however, from the fact that the brown earth associated with chips and 
mainly seventh-century pottery, which is characteristic of the deposit just 
described, continues, at the one point where it has been undisturbed, at the 
same hWght right up to the acropolis wall (Fig. ir). This indicates that the 
whole deposit was dumped and levelled off at this height at the same period. 
It must have been held up by a rctainir^ wall at about this point or else 
the outer edge would have been quickly washed down by the rain.’ It 
seems unnecessary to invoke the existence of an imaginary wall which has 
since disappeared. The obvious explanation is that these levelling operations 
took place when the marble wall was built, the hollow caused by the declivity 
at the west corner being filled up with the temple dump. 


Miscellantoits Walls. 

Further chronological problems arc provided by an ancient wall which 
separates areas 3 and 4. It runs from the ledge of rock where the schist 
foundation blocks end to the outer acropolis wall and at right angles to these 
two constructions. Its foundations are on rock (at about 84*5 m.) and 
from here to 86*7 m. it is of rough pol-^onal construction. At this level 
there is a levelling course of schist slabs and above this the construction is 
irregular ashlar. The wall is later than the brown-earth deposit described 
above and prc-Hellenlstic, as will be shown below, but apart from this we 


• tatai tb««scc of votive ftfier 55O can 

be obtained by (be tuppoatioo that temple were 
fpriog<Jeined at eoaiparitively long intervab. Tbe 
votive of the living generatioD thua be stall 

housed in the tetople; only occauoflsJly tvould a 
broken object be adoed to the rubbish heap. 


^ It might of course have «»taded &rtber than 
tbe marble wad, assuming the latter to be J8t« in 
date * but in that r*-* the marble wall was deigned 
to include a smaller area than ewted before. One 
would nafurally eaqsect expansKm rather than 
duction. 
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found no evidence by which it could be dated. The combination of pol^^onal 
with irregular ashlar suggests a date in the first half of the fifth century, 
accordii^ to the criteria collected by Scranton in his study of Greek walls.* 
It was built no doubt to support the south-west wall of a building in the 
north comer of the acropolis. 

Contemporary or later than this wall is a series of large pithoi, five of 
which were found in situ • while fragments of others occurred elsewhere in 
area 4. Two of them were close up against the 'fifth-century wall; the other 
three had been sunk in the brown-earth stratum farther to the south. They 
were used presumably for storage, but whether in a building or an outhouse 
it is impossible to say. 

Immediately above pithos 11 a short cross wall was found orientated on 
a different ground plan from the walls so far described.^® It could be dated 
fairly definitely by the associated pottery to the Hellenistic period. This is in 
fact the only trace we found of any Hellenistic building on the acropolis. 

The medieval wall which surmounted the fifth-century wall was very 
poorly aligned. As will be seen from the plan, the greater part of its width 
rested on the earth and not on the substantial earlier wall below. Three 
of the pithoi were found immediately underneath it- Similarly the medieval 
wall between areas 4 and 5 went no deeper than the level of the large schist 
foundation blocks.^ 


Geormtric Houses. 


At the bottom of the deep pocket of earth enclosed by the acropolis wall 
at its west corner we were fortunate in finding in a remarkable state of pre¬ 
servation the remains of two or perhaps three houses of the Late Geometric 
period. These were btull close up against and roughly in line with the 
rocky cliff which, as already mentioned, runs diagonally across this corner 
of the acropolis. As will be seen from the plan (Fi%. i^), the c^tral house, 
which is approximately square,^* has all four walls preserved. PL 4. i shows 
the inner (east) wah backed against the cliff. The inner comers arc formed 
by two spurs of rock on which the side walls rest at their inner end. Of 
these, the north wall is the best preserved, its top at the inner end (87*0 m.) 
having been protected by the schist foundation blocks immediately above. 
It contains a curious alcove, about half a metre square, just above the spur 
of rock from which the wall springs (PL 4. 2). The bottom of this would 


• R. L. Scrantea, Ortde WtUt (Harvard U.P., i^t) 
The igrface of cwo weriom of our arc ^a( 
Seruion wAild, I Otink, doeribe aa haeuner face. 
U* h iL &6 7 : nr-V, 86 5. rv and 

y are vaMe uj PI, 3. ihe otKcr three were fouod 
lA the teji trench in 1935. 


le made an angle Af 100' with the 6(tb*ceotury 
wall. Por the aake of clarity it has be« omitted 
£reiB tbe plan. 

Pi. 3. 4 showe areaf 4 and 5 a/ter this wall had 
been reicevM. 

Tbe sidea vary between and 10*5 in. is length. 
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have been about 1*2 m. above the floor, at a convenient hdght therefore 
for a shelf—perhaps the earliest example of a builc^in cupboard. 

This same wall has another curious feature at its other end. 0*8 m. from 
the north comer a hole (o*2 wide and 0*15 high) has been left in the v/all. 
The bottom of it, which is approximately at the ancient floor level/* projects 
about 8 cm. into the house, as docs the upright stone forming its left-l^nd 
edge (H. 4. 3). On the outer side of the wall and parallel to it a narrow 
channel grooved in the rock leads into the hole (PI. 4. 4; Fig. 2). Upstream, 
so to speak, from the hole, the outer edge of the channel is made higher by 
a schist slab (0*6 loi^) laid on its side. 



Fic. 2.— Ckajwsl through Wau. op Geometric House. 


What is the explanation of this curbus contrivance? The only one that 
occurs to me is that rain water from the roof was directed into the runnel outside 
and collected in a vessel inside the house If so, the vessel must have been 
a low one because there b a ledge of rock only 0*2 m. below the hole. It 
would also have rested below the level of the floor if we are right in estimating 
this at about 84*7.'* Nrithcr of these conditions seems to me unlikely.^* 
It also follows that the area outside the wall was out of doors. This seems 
likely, since the cross-wall immediately east of the runnel is probably the 
outside wall of another house situated rather farther up the slope. This 


The bottom of ib« hoi* » a4'7S m.; the grooved 
cbannel outside 84*79 ead the top of the schist slsb 
8$*06. 

The grtiMr pftn o( the %vacer suj^ly of the 
soderu villMe is rain wntet collected in caterns from 
the roofs. Tne nearest sprisc b the valley is a weary 
trapse 300 ft. down and up a^o. 

The floor uranun was unfornmately not elearlv 
defioed, but eould be inferred at two points as will 


be eaplaiced later. It would of course be un* 
reasonable to expect (he floor of a Ccoatetrio house 
to be nearer level than the pavements b modem 
Athens. i V j <• 

** Tbe posibilUy that the hole could be used ^ 
the pasace of liquids b the other direction, 
empnirg dops, is ruled out by the levels. The slab 
outsioe woui^ also be pcucideaa. 
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raises the question of roofing- If both houses had pent roofs the rain water 
would naturally run down more freely at just this point. But it would be 
unwise to press this argument. A flat roof would probably supply all that 
was needed and is, I thini, intrinsically more likely, especially if, as at the 
present day, advantage was taken of local materials, i>., flat slabs of schist 
laid on wooden beams. 

In the south-west comer of the house there are two round schist slabs 
about one metre in diameter (PI. 4. 5). Whatever their purpose (perhaps 
flat bases for storage pithoi or other household stores) it is probable that their 
level (84*78) is that of the floor. This is confirmed by the presence of frag¬ 
ments of cooking pots and a quantity of loom weights at the other end of the 
house only a few centimetres higher. 

The entrance to the house must have been in the west wall somewhere 
between its mid-point and the south-west corner because everywhere else 
the walls are preserved to a considerable height above the floor. 

The southern wall calls for no comment except that, unlike any other 
wall of this period, it includes a few blocks of local marble.^® This wall is 
shared by another house to the south, of which only two other sides are 
partly preserved. The floor level of this house was i*2 m. higher than that 
of its neighbour, that is to say at the level of the top of the spur of rock upon 
which the wall just referred to abuts. This is shown by the feet that the 
feces of its north and west walls are not dressed below this level, and con¬ 
firmed by the presence at the middle of the house and at this height of a 
small flat round stone resting on a larger schist slab.^^ On the analogy of 
other early buildings this was probably the base for a wooden post supporting 
the roof beams. Additional confirmation of the h^h floor level was given 
by the stratification, the votive deposit being replaced by an earlier stratum 
just above this level and about Haifa metre h%her than in the house previously 
described. 

PI. 4. 6 shows the back wall built up against the cliff- The edge of the 
rock ledge below is built up at its southern end. Similar ledges were fotmd 
in two of the other Geometric houses on the north-east slopes of the acropolis. 
They have been found in early houses at other sites and were probably 
used as beds. 


It is of course jtsl possible, thou gh very unlikely, 
ibat the bouse wu enie^ by a wjodee laddo* from 
4 door more iban balfa metre above the (loot. 

** Marble joay have been purposely avoided io 
order to resder the village leas conspicuous to sa 
raiders. Ooe can Imagine (bat these houses, built of 
iKe same materia] is the clifli under tvhkb they 
naile, would have been compkcely tnviiible irom 
seaward except to a vesel navigating clcse inshore, 


It is worth noting that the wall in question is a party 
wall between rwo houses, and would ^re£m net 
be vinble from ouOide. Sut this may be an over* 
ingenious explsAatien of what was prol^bly a 
fortuitous choice of rnateriab, 

^ The level of the stone base is 86':3 m. and the 
slab below 86*04 n. 

** £./. in the Agora at Athens: HuptrU II, 547. 
where prehistoric parallels are cited. 
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To the south the house was bounded by a wall much thicker than the 
average (0*7 instead of about 0*4), the prolongation of which is preserved 
in area 6. Its junction with the west wall of the house is intact, but beyond 
this point its inner end has been destroyed by the medieval foundations. 
Judging by its size and length this must have been an outer circuit wall 
protecting the viDage. On both sides of it in area 6 unusually good 
specimens of Geometric pottery were found, most of it rather earlier than 
that found in the houses. The boundary wall of the village would of 
course be a natural dumping place for broken pots, although the possi¬ 
bility cannot be ruled out that the sherds were there before the wall was 
built. 

Mention should be made of some foundations on the north-cast and 
north-west side of area 6 on the same alignment as the marble acropolis 
walls. A few associated sherds of good black glaze indicate a late sixth- or 
early fifth-century date. 

The construction of the Geometric walls is invariably excellent, as may 
be seen in the illustrations.^ Tong slabs of schist, roughly dressed on their 
outer faces, are laid horizontally so as to form irregular courses, the crevices 
being packed with small chips. Sometimes the resulting wall fece is so flat 
as to give the appearance of a vertical fece of weathered rock. Only very 
occasionally was other stone used as building material. The north wail of 
the centre house has a few blocks of dark pock-marked stone with rounded 
edges. A few small pieces of this stone were found inside the house, and 
may have been used as pestles. The exceptional use of marble in the opposite 
wall has already been referred to. 

The date of the acropolis houses can be estimated roughly by the pottery 
found within them—or, to be more exact, by the pott^ found in the central 
house, which was the only one to escape contamination at its lowest levels. 
It is difficult to give absolute dates because we do not know enough about 
the development of Cycladic Geometric pottery, it may be said without 
hesitation, however, that the sherds fourui in the central house are considerably 
earlier than anything found in the votive deposit.^ They arc also rather 
earlier than the pottery found in the houses on the north-east slope of the 
acropolis, which are described below, On the other hand, they are not as 
early as the bulk of the sherds found in area 6, The latter must be at least 
as early as the bcginnii^ of the e^hth century. Those from the house I 

»• The area outdde the wall was badly disturbed catalogue: oinoeboe i (?l. i*. 20)i 5 “S* ^ 2 ’ 

by the iotfusion of a cbiem and two wdli ofreedievtU crater 9 (PI. 14. a&)i tkyphea 13 .*4 

ProioeonnUiian aryballoe a almost ceminJy belongs to 
w'jn PI. 4, 5 contrast the Geometric wall m the the votive deposit; it was found about 0 3 above the 
foreground with the moiley m^ieval wall behiod tt. estunated f^oor level. 

Th< following ecamples are publiihed In tbe 
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should place in the second or third quarter. This su^ests a date not later 
than about 750 for the construction of the house. 

Doric Column. 

Before leaving the acropolis it remains to describe a fragmentary drum 
from a Doric column which was found in 1935 amoi^ the fallen masonry 
in this area. Apart from an occasional piece of marble tile and sliapelcss 
lumps of marble which may equally have come from the acropolis wall, this 
is the only evidence we found that fine buildings once stood on the site- We 
had expected to find at least one or two fragments of mouldings or an occasional 
worked block built into the foundations of the medieval wall. Such complete 
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Fic. %. — Skstch Plak ani> SecnoN ot FRAOweNT op Dojuc Cocojk, 

annihilation has, however, only too often been recorded in other parts of 
Greece. 

Only a small segment of the drum is preserved (PI. 5- 5; Fig- 3).®^ It 
is fluted for a height of 0*7 from the base. Next comes a plain ring, 0*014 
high and flush wi^ the edge of the arrises. Above this and up to the point 
where it is broken off, the drum is cylindrical with a roughly chiselled surface. 
The diameter of the cylindrical part is o-oi greater than that of the fluted 
part. Owing to the small size of the fragment it is not possible to be certain 
about the number of flutes. 

Almost exactly similar drums were found in the fifth-century temple of 
Apollo at Delos,*® which has already been mentioned ia connection with the 
aaopolis wall. In Delos the partial fluting is explained by the supposition 
that the columns were never finished, and this is probably the explanation 
here also. Orlandos, however, in describing similar columns from the temple 



** Upsde dfn/n in ibe pholognph. 
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of Zeus at Stratos,*® states that in Hellenistic times fluting was restricted for 
reasons of economy. It is of course just possible that our fragment dates 
from the Hellenistic period, but a fifth-century date is, I think, more probable 
on the analogy of the temple of Apollo at Delos. 

A larger fully fluted Doric column drum, described below, was found 
near the river bed at the foot of the Kastro hill. This is almost certainly 
of early dace, so that we may infer that the Doric style was already firmly 
established in Siphnos. Weickert*’ remarks on the equally surprising 
appearance of Doric in Paros (the Delion) during the first half of the sixth 
century. 


}/oTth-tast Slope of the Acropolis. 

On the north-east slope of the acropolis overlooking the sea, further 
remains of buildings of the Geometric period came to light. That these 
were also houses is fairly certain, though unfortunately, owing pardy to the 
steepness of the slope and partly to disturbance caused by later builders, no 
complete plans were preserved. 

At the present day the slope is terraced, but the land is no loiter cultivated, 
and the terraces are felling into disrepair. For the most part there is little 
depth of soil, but in three places there were deep clefts between the rock 
where foundations of ancient buildings were found. 

In YB (PI. 5- I; F%. 4^) the corner of a house is preserved. The two 
walb are built close up against vertical feces of schist. The side wall is 
about one metre, the back wall rather less than a metre thick. They are 
preserved to a height of about one and a half metres. They are of the same 
excellent construction as those already described on the acropolb. 

The side wall is destroyed at its outer end by the modern terrace wall. 
The back wall is cut by a Hellenistic wall. Parallel with the back wall and 
at a he^ht of 40 cm. above the floor level is a ledge built of stones rather 
smaller than those in the walls and including one or two of marble. The 
top was covered with flat slabs of schist. The inner corner of this structure 
b a natural ledge of rock. Like the ledges found in other houses it probably 
served as a bed- 

Close to the HeUcnbdc wall and 1-5 m. away from die ledge was a hearth 
consistii^ of a circular patch of baked red earth about 0-5 m. m diameter 
Beside this was the lower part of a large amphora, part of which was destroyed 
by the Hellenistic wall and built into its foundations. 

Within the area enclosed by the two early walb and the Hellenistic and 


** A Dili 7 ^ , 

Typm^anliMtiunAfektiekar.xo% Doric tempto 
in Del« from 340 to 450 ».c. listed by R. Valloa, 


L'srehiJeetun hflUni^at « hill/nisligad i ZVfw, 198 T. 
T. J. DunbelsA kindly drew my attention to iba book- 
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modem terrace wall there was a pure deposit of Late Geometric and early 
sevenih-cenfury pottery about half a metre deep. A similar deposit con¬ 
tinued for a short distance on the other side of Ae Hellenistic wall, though 
here it was pure only immediately above virgin soil. 

Before proceeding to describe the walb in YC the remains of other buUd- 
ings in the YB trench may be briefly mentioned. The Hellenistic wall has 
already been referred to. Immediately north of it was a pithos, but the 
only other wall which might be connected with it is not parallel- The whole 
of this area is too disturbed to allow any exact identification, but from the 
associated pottery it appears that the wall just referred to is Roman and those 
farther north in a cleft between rocks are fourth century. 

In the terrace immediately above and a little farther to the south, more 
extensive remains of early buildings were found. In YC, under some Roman 
walls at the south end of the trench, the foundations of another Geometric 
house came to light (PI. 5. 2; Fig. 44). Three sides only arc preserved, 
the enclosed area being about 5 m. square. As usual the back wall is 
built close up against the. rock. The two side walls are not quite paraEel, 
but follow the line of rock ledges which run out at right angles to the contour 
of the hill-side. “ The walls arc built of schist as before. The back wall is 
preserved to a height of about 2 m., the south wall i m., and the north 
wall half a metre or less. The outer end of the house was destroyed by a 
modern terrace wall, In the south-west comer there was a hearth consisting 
of a flat slab of schist resting on some smaller stones and surrounded by a 
layer of red earth 2-3 cm. deep. A sandy stratum at this level (66*3-6$*2 
m.) and the remains of cooking pots confirmed that the floor was about 
20 cm, above the natural rock. At the same level, two flat stones covered 
with grey ash were found about the middle of the house, perhaps indicating 
that the roof of this house like that on the acropolis was supported by a 
central post. 

It will be observed from the plan that the back wall is not carried right 
up to the south-west comer, but that from this point another wall at a slightly 
higher level runs along the rock face at an angle to the house wall (PI. 5. 2). 
This may be a retaining wall to protect the house from landslides caused 
by heavy rain or possibly the outer wall of another house situated immediately 
above. What may be a continuation of this wall was uncovered under some 
fallen boulders farther to the north. 

The only other feature worth mentioning in this area was a small cistern, 
dating from the fifth century or later, consistir^ of a hollow in the rock to 

* It tt hsid M any wfaecho, both here and «lse- or whether they may have been formed ard£dalV 
where, such projeetisg spun are a natural fbrmaiiOA by quarryiag the seoae of which ihehouaea are built 
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, the north of the Geometric house, the outer edge of which was built up with 
a circular wall of closely packed small stones. 

Special efforts were made in YC to observe the stratification more 
minutely than usual. The area was dug in small strips, and the pottery 
from these was segregated at lo cm. intervals of depth. Unfortunately our 
precautions were ill rewarded, since, apart from the confusion caused by the 
steep and varying slope of the hill-side, the whole area had been disturbed not 
only by the construction of the cistern and Roman walls referred to above 
but also by the intrusion of a large modern pit filled with miscellaneous 
pottery of all ages. At the inner end of the Geometric house, however, a 
relatively pure stratum could be isolated about three quarters of a metre 
above the floor level. The upper part of this stratum contained early seventh- 
century pottery while immediately above the floor the sherds were of a 
generation earlier.« Below the floor level still earlier sherds, dating from 
the middle of the eighth century or earlier, were found, but these may 
possibly antedate the house- It would be safe to say then that this house was 
built not later than the last quarter of the eighth century and continued to be 
occupied until the end of the first quarter of the seventh century. 

In YD farther to the south a fourth Geometric house was found (PI. 5. 
Fig. 4c) again built into a deft between two projecting ledges of rock, The 
back wall is built close up against the rock lace and is preserved to a 
height of about 2*2 m. The side walls, which are 0'4. m. wide and about 2 
m. high at their inner ends, are preserved for about 2 m. of their length. 
Their outer ends have been broken by a substantial terrace wall which, 
judging by the absence of later sherds, appears to have been constructed 
not later than the middle of the sixth century. About half a metre 
^ther out, that is to say beyond the trench excavated by the builders of 
the sixth-century terrace wall, the side walls continue. Only a fragment of 
the south wall is preserved, but the north wall continues for another 2 m. 
This part of the wall is not built directly on the rock, which at this point 
slopes down feirly steeply in a series of ledges, but rests on a slightly wider 
platform of stones, which were evidently packed into the bottom of the con¬ 
struction trench to give a more solid foundation. The north wall is broken 
off again at its outermost end, this time by the modem terrace wall. Up 
to this point there is no certain indication of a return wall, so that the dimen¬ 
sions of the house (measured internally) are 2*3 by not less than 5*5 m. 

Within the house at the topmost levels there was a quantity of schist 
which had presumably fallen in from the upper courses of the walls. There 

I* E.g., the amphon fragments >> ft the ceulone oo the hearth, 
bdow. The fortnet *fti found UMer the schist slab 
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was nothing to show how the building was roofed. The fioor level was not 
clearly defined, but could be inferred approximately from the position of 
two pithos bases which were found near the back wall, about 0*2 m. above the 
rock. One of these rested on a flat slab and was wedged all round by chips 
of schist. It contained a quantity of ash. 

Farther out, alongside the fragmentary south-wall extension lies an im¬ 
mense rectangular stone slab, i*8 by 0*4 m. Its inner end must have pro¬ 
jected into the trench dug by the builders of the skth-century terrace wall, 
but they were naturally unable to dislodge it. The upper surfece of the 
slab is, if anything, a fraction below the estimated floor level, but the floor 
may well have followed the natural slope of the hill-side. Assuming that 
the floor was 0-2 m. above the rock, the slab would have been at about the 
same height as the ledge in the YB house {i.e., c. 0*4 m.). Its dimensions 
are certainly suggestive of a bed. It might, of course, be argued that it 
is not in its original position, but that it fulfilled some constructional purpose, 
such as a lintel. If this were so, it seems incredible that it should have fellen 
level and in exact aliment with the wall. 

Evidence for the date of the house was provided by the pottery found in 
a pure stratum at the inner end at about the estimated floor level. Most 
of this was Late Geometric, but developed Melian orientalising fragments 
also occurred. One may infer therefore that the house was built during 
the last quarter of the eighth century and continued to be inhabited undl 
the middle of the seventh century. 

Outside the sixth-century terrace wall the pottery was naturally varied, 
but it included a relatively concentrated deposit of Middle Cycladic, chiefly 
grey Minyan, sherds, whidi must have been dislodged from somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood by later builders. 

The walls of the Geometric house arc of the same regular construction 
as those already described. PI. 5. 3 shows how the use of lor^ slabs of schist 
gives the impression that the walls are built in courses. By contrast the 
sixth-century terrace wall is rough and irregular. Its face is un^en, and 
the haphazard selection of scones, includir^ blocks of marble, gives it an 
untidy appearance, 

At the point where the north wall is broken by the sixth-century terrace 
wall a short rctainii^ wall, probably of contemporary date, abuts on its 
outer face and runs at rather less than a right angle to the ledge of rock 
which forms the northern edge of the cleft. Other retaining walls were 
found farther up the rock face which is here precipitous. Most of these are 
of similar style and are probably pre-skth century. 

On a ledge of rock rather more than 2 m. above the top of the back wall 
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of the Geometric house and about 2 m. farther back in the horizontal 
plane two side walls of another house are preserved for a length of just over 
a metre. The house is orientated in the same direction as the Geometric 
house below, but its width is slightly greater (2 8 m.). Midway between the 
two walls is a square hearth (side c. 0*5 m.) consisting of a heap of ash bounded 
by small upright chips of schist. The associated pottery surest? that the 
house belongs to the first half of the sixth century. 

South-vHSt Shpts of the Kastro Hill. 

The excavations on the other side of the Kastro hill can be dealt with more 
summarily. 

In the fields above the path from ApoUonia, just before it reaches the 
col, an ancient cemetery was once situated (Q^). The graves we found had 
all been rifled or destroyed by cultivation, but an abundance of sherds 
showed that the cemetery had been in continuous use from the seventh 
century down to Roman times 

On the landward side of the col, some wide terraces are bounded at their 
south end by a wall which follows the line of an ancient fortification, This 
is still visible in places above the surface, and we were able to follow 
its course for about 40 m. down the hill-side. Excavations at its lower 
end showed that there was a curved bastion at this point. As will be seen 
from the illustration (PI. 5- 4) the wall is constructed of large blocks of schist, 
now very badly weathered, apparently in pseudo-isodomic ashlar style. 
The foundations, where we uncovered them, consist of smaller blocks of 
irregular ashlar, again with a pseudo-isodomic tendency. The pottery 
from test pits outside the wall (A, B) was mainly classical; from inside 
(G, H) Hellenistic and Roman. No sherds were found in the fill of the wall, 
but its dale may be reasonably inferred from the construction to be Hellenistic. 

Part of an exactly similar fortification is visible in a terrace wall just to 
the west of the Aghios Taphos enclosure. Test pits here (L) produced more 
Hellenistic pottery but also some sixth- and fifth-century sherds, The fill 
of the wall itself was again unproductive. 

Half-way along the south-west slope a trench (E) dug in the alluvial 
soil enclosed by a wide terrace immediately above the river bed produced 
a collection of miscellaneous objects including a pellet and small bar of 
silver, a headless draped marble statue, and a marble Doric column drum 
(PI. 5. 6), The latter is i'58p m. loi^ and roughly 075 m. in diameter, the 
^ameter at one end being slightly greater than at the other, It has sixteen 
flutes. The details of the two ends arc shown in the drawings (Fig. 5). 
The smooth Joining surface is exceptionally wide. The inner part is roughly 
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tooled and is set back 0'0i6-o*oi7 from the dressed £ace. The depth of the 
small central hole is 0 035, measured from the dressed surface. 

Sixteen flutes are an early feature according to Professor Robertson,^ 
so that, unless the other details provide evidence of which I am unaware, 
we may assume that the drum came from an archaic buildup. There is no 
s^n of early foundations in the vicinity, but it is difficult to imagine that the 
drum can have roiled from very far up the hill. If it had it would surely 
have suffered more damage than it has done. 




Fio. 5 .—Details op Doric Cotowi Drum prom Trsncu E. 

At the inner end of the trench we found the foundations of a Roman 
retaining wall and in the field above (F) a drain, also of Roman date, con¬ 
sisting of a groove cut in the rock and covered with schist slabs. Close by 
a pocket ofsoil in a cleft of rock contained a quantity of Geometric and seventh- 
century sherds, showing that the settlement at this time was not confined to 
the summit and seaward slopes of the hill. 

Immediately above this again (K) the foundations of a Roman building 


^ Gmk md Rmur Afclduelm, 41, o. 5. 
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were uncovered. This was probably a house or pottery shop, since a large 
amount of good quality Late Roman A ware was found here. 

On the south slope of the hill below the village school and overlooking 
the harbour, a series of trenches (J) revealed the foundations of some late 
Hellenistic and Roman houses. J 2 produced a quantity of early Hellenistic 
sherds and many fragments of wine amphorae with stamped handles. 

Farther round the hill by the chapel of St. Anthony some marble blocks 
in line show that an ancient building once stood here. The rock here is 
near the surface, so that lest pits proved unproductive. 

Other excavated areas are shown on the map or are noted below. 
They produced nothir^ worth recording, but in general it may be said that 
in almost every trench on the Kastro hill and even in the terraces beyond 
the river-bed opposite E, traces of ancient inhabitation were found, usually 
in the form of sherds ranging from Geometric to Hellenistic and Roman 
times. 

Finally, reference must be made to an aiicicnt site situated about half an 
hour’s walk from Kastro on the road to Pharos.^* A series of test pits showed 
that there was a small settlement here which was condnuously occupied 
from the seventh century to Roman times. 

Notes on the Map 

The following excavated areas are not shown on the map: 

K. A small trench above F, accidentally omitted. 

L. Four trenches in the lields west of the Aghios Taphos (bottom left corner of the map) 
in the vidnity of an ancient wall similar to that at A. 

M. On the hill due soudt of Kastro, bordering the road to Pharos (marked ' ancient 
cemetery,’ bottom right comer of xnap). Seven iields containiiig ancient graves were 
systematically trenched throi^hout their length. 

Q, , Six trenc h es in the fiuds immediately above the road from Kastro to ApoUonla, a 
short distance off the map to the nordi>west. 

R. Five trenches in some fields bdonging to the Rapheletos family above the road to 
Pharos, about half an hour’s walk from bistro. 

Five trenches in the bottom field but one on the opposite side of the stream to E, and one 
trench in each of the two terraces above. 

Trench by the ancient wall near St. Anthony. 


II. SMALL FINDS S 3 

Nearly all the finds published here, except these in sections F and G, 
come from the votive deposit on the Acropolis. The provenance of individual 
objects is given only when they come from another part of the Acropolis or 
from a different area on the site. 

*» The property bdongs to the Rapheleioe family of » Measufemenuin ihh and tie Wlowiag lection aw 
suitro. foilHmetrea. 

** One MyecDAean iKerd ^aa abo found. 
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A. Terracotta 

I. PI. 6, i-«. Female Jiatuctte in vase technique, Preserved hi. 337. Diameter ai 
base e. 94. Thickness of wall ac base c. ij|; at top d-io. Clay pale grey to pink, fairly 
pure but with a few smail pieces of grit- Smooth grey suifeice, black varnish. Most of the 
front of the 6gure is oxidised; the surface is pink and the varnish red. Most of the lower 

C t of the back of the skirt is restored. The Iwttom edge of the figure is flattened out and 
rough. The skirt U sli^tly flared at the foot. Abwe the waist, only the back is pre¬ 
served ; framed by a line, long squiggles and dots, representing hair. The point of attach¬ 
ment of the right arm Ispresen^d. 

Raised waist-band. &ack line at top and bottom edge. Blunt incised zigsag, the grooves 
varnished. 

Skirt: belcw a line, dotted lozenge chain with dots in the interstices. Four lines. Frieze 
(ht. 39): horses to right, their heads rendered by elongated loops. Filling of lozenge cross, 
zigzag column, pendent and standing triangles, ^ur lines. Similar frieze (nt. 6x). 
B^dcs the ordinary fill, a black hour-gfass above the rump of one of the horses; in front of 
the same horse, double lozmge cros forming a lozenge column. Four lines. Band of 
horizontal S. One line. 

Fabric and style as Dilos XV, Group Ad. First half of seventh century. 
For a general discussion on the type and signification of the figure, see on 
the next. 

2. PL ?. 1-3; 8. 4-5. Similar statuette. Ht. to top of waist 405. Diam. at waist 
<■ 57 > f^t r. 120. Thickness of wall at foot 15. Greenish yellow c]aY> very friable and 
with a lot of grit. In many places, where there is a parcicle of grit near the sur&ce, U has 
chipped off. Creamy slip, mostly greenish, Varnish lustrous where at ah well preserved; 
blade to delicate red. 

The figure is preserved up to the waist only. The upper half of the front Is also misiiig. 
The front of the dress is divided by a central pattern stripe which gets gradually widv 
towards the bottom (15-23). Roughly speaking it is a pattern of ' concentric’ Quarts. 
Analysed, there are duee verticals, makmg two columns. Each column is divided into 
squares double horizontal lines, the lines in one column being half-way between those in 
the other. Within these squares is another square, and, within that, a horiscncal blob. 
(Vertical if the square has got out of shape.) 

On either side are panels with anir^s fadng each other, the pair at each level being 
alike. The hdghts of the panels are (top to bottom) t 35 “ 35 “ 43 —" 44 - Those on the left 
get wider (39*^r, those on the right a little narrower (38^6). The bottom lines of the 
winged-horse p^els do not correspc^, the lines being not quite straight. 

A. (Bottom only preserved.) Felines. The left-hand one has its nght-hind leg advanced 
*—shown by ^ fine reserved line round the haunch. Its chest is reserved, with markings 
which must represent the mane. 

B. Griflbns with rather straight long wings. Behind th^ heads, a spiral. In front of 
the ear, a ^re^pronged l^s. Large reserved eye with dot in centre (as on all the animals). 
Rather curly beak. Legs as horses, the left-hind leg advanced (left-hand «iffon). Covert 
of the left-hand griffon reserved and dotted. That on the right-hand gtilmn is similar but 
smaller. 

C. Winged horses. Outline cuilli^ mane. Sweepu^ contour for front of head. Wings 
shorter than griffons* and with inner markings. The lower jaw of the left-hand horse droops 
in the manner of the pro tome amphorae. (Dekv XVII, Group C.) On the left-hand 
animal the tail rises before droppil^; on the right-hand it falls directly, owing to limitation 
of space. 

D. Winged griffons as before. As in B the coverts are dotted, and here again the covert 
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is better rendered on the left-hand animal- The right-hand griffon has a more scalloped 
wing and inner markings like a hone's mane. Its can i$ rather constricted. 

E. Almost inviaible. Lions with reverted heads. Four legs on ground- Tails curl 
back> reachii^ almost co mouth. Flame tonme as on the protomc amphorae. Mane 
reserved with toner markings. Of the left-hand animal, only the tail, top ot head and ear, 
and ii^nt paw remain. 

At foot, narrow ftjeze (r. to) with curvilinear des^ (? cable) interrupted by central 
stripe. 

Sides; left-hand (viewed from the front) %y, right-hand 30 wide. On left side, six stand¬ 
ing S spirals. Vertical tangential lines on dther side of the S, curving outwards at their 
free end. In die angle between tangent and spiral, thiee-leaf palmette. The bottom one 
is short and has orily one leaf. Between each S, double hcriaontal palmette of three leaves; 
three-line binding. On the right side the are reversed. The spicks are shorter, and there 
is only one leaf between tangent and spiral. 

B^k: labyrinth. The'^)asic principle consists of a horiaontal line at the centre from 
which steps rise upwards to right sind left. This pattern is continued upwards until the 
central trough is narrow enough to be filled by a single vertical line, after which the series 
starts afresh. 

Top, below waist, outline tongues. {«. 

Waisctband, maeander. (c. 11-12.) Slight ridge below. 

Foot very slightly flared with vertlciJ scro^. (15.) 

This figure is a typical product of Naxos. The resemblance to the Naxian 
heraldic amphorae in Mykonos (Dilos XVTI, pis. i fT.) is very strikir^, not 
only from the point of view of febric, style and repertoire, but also on account 
of the extraordinary elongation of the figure, which exactly corresponds to 
the exaggerated tall, slim shape of the amphorae. Other similarities of 
drawing and design arc too numerous to mention- It is perhaps worth 
while to draw attention to the typical rendering of the inner contour of the 
feline’s hind (cf. Delos XVII, pi. 5. tew). The treatment of the griffons’ 
wii^ coverts has paralleb in other Gycladic groups {c/. winged horses on 
unpublished MeJian vases in Mykonos). I refer later on (in the discussion 
on the chronology of Cycladic vase painting, pp. 74 ff.) to the striking 
resemblances in certain details of drawing to the protome amphorae in 
Mykonos {D^hs XVII, Group C). 

The date of this figure must be slightly later than that of the heraldic 
amphorae. I place it about the beginning of the second quarter of the 
seventh century. (My reasons are given in the discussion on chronology.) 

Figurines in vase technique are not unknown, though not common, 
elsewhere, but I know of no others which compare with ours in size and 
elaboration. The following examples may be cited: Clypriot: Winter, 
14 (Hetizey, touvre Cat 1923, pi. IX, no. 3). East Greek: Gamiros, 
SM. Cat. TmacoUaSy B 134 ff.; Aegina I, 379, no. 62; Thtm II, 24, fig. 56; 
Chios, BSA XXXV, pi. 33,15; UndoSy pi. 82,1877; perhaps the head from 
the Samian Heracum, JHSy 1933, 287, fig. 13. Boeotian: Winter, T^pen 

** for the lateat diw!n«ion on Boeodaa beU-thaped figurines see F. R. Grace, <4raAAr in Boariia. cb. s. 
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9, 32. Argive, Corinthian: Argive Herasum 31, 27, 107; Pemhoraf pi. 67, 
no. 4. Laconian: BSA XXIX, pi. I (Jenkins, Dedalica^ pi, i. i), a head 
which may have come from a figurine of this type. The decoration on these, 
if any, is confined to simple linear designs or, more usually, a plain coat of 
varnish. 

Both figures probably stood on bases {cf. Winter, Tjipeny 32, i). There is 
no sign of attachment of the hands to the sides, so that the arms must pre¬ 
sumably have been held forward. In any case, technical difficulties would 
have arisen if the hands were to touch the body, either at the sides or clasping 
the breasts. One may suppose that in other respects these statuettes, in their 
original state, would not look very different from the cult statues of the period. 

It remains to consider who these two figures represent. There can be 
no doubt, I think, that they are goddesses. Unfortunately the votive deposit 
gives no clue as to the identity of the divinity to whom its contents were 
dedicated. The terracotta helmet crest (no. 3 below) may or may not 
have belonged to a figure such as these. If it did the goddess could hardly 
be other than Athena,*^ The fact that other fragments of helmet crests 
were found tends to support this interpretation. Artemis would be a likely 
alternative in the Cyclades, and we learn from Hesychius that Artemis 
Ekbakterias was worshipped in Siphnos. The designs on the skirt of the 
Naxian figure would certainly be appropriate to Artemis, but, no doubt, 
orientalising animals were stock patterns on all temple vestments (cf. the 
Prinias goddess). Again, the argument cannot be pressed, since, on a figure 
in vase technique, the artist would tend to reproduce the designs he normally 
used on vases. This is clearly true of the first f^re, and of the back and 
sides of the Naxian goddess. It may be said, however, that the silhouette 
style is not, so far as we know, a normal technique in Naxian vase painting, 
and for this reason the artist may be assumed to have based his animal pan^ 
on a textile original. This impression is confirmed by the general resemblance 
of the dc8%n to later representations of embroidered or woven garments, 
e.g.i on the Fran5ois vase and on fragments of the Sophilos group. The 
pattern or. the central stripe is almost certainly copi^ from textiles. The 
same pattern may be found on the Auxerre statuette, on Melian vases (Pfuhl, 
MuZ 109, tin), and frequently on black-figure, f.g., the Bu^on amphora 
(CAM Platts I, 2SSa). 

3. PI. 9. 5. Helmet crest. Hi. 10 top of plume 134. Thickness 5-7, Pale brown 
schistous day with the usual grit. Oreenish slip. Black varnish, hardly lustrous. Red 
wash of same character as slip, applied over it. 

Both sides alike. The oeotral stay is black. On the inner edge of the plume is a border 


** A belmeted Arteous occun, however, aiseng the tead f^rines at Sparta (AO, <74. pi. CXCVIk 
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01 zigsae, tfte angles black and with dots in the interstices. The outer edet of this borH^f- 

at spaced intervals,, three Uoes ru^om one 

Tip^ ^ of pi^ missj^. The lower edge is covered with red wash, 
in Iront of the foremost bmdir^ line the plume is covered all over with red wash Th^ 
fore ti^p IS missit^:, but part of the lower edge h preserved. 

apparently atUched to the helmet like the 


Two fragments of smaller helmet, one red and one plain. 


Tias type of plume was used on both Corinthian and Attic helmets 
The rmsed t^e iike ours seems to have existed at the same time as the clos^up 
type [cf. Menelaos and Hector on the Euphorbos plate. The two tvD« 
appear regularly together on the same vase). 

The lines whi^ I ^e to represent binding can be seen in the same 
posioon, usuaUy fourfold, on black-figure pictures of helmets, e.g., Pfohl 
Mu^ 241, 298, etc- Variegated.plumes, more elaborate than ours, Md.’, 
^ 3 ^ ^ 79 ' 

The helmet may have belonged to a figure such as the precediiK It 
would be an outsize for either of those preserved. On the other l 2 d a 
votive helmet would in itself be a likely dedication, on the analogy of a votive 


of a coxnpa»“^wn by a line of varnish. Trace 


tf. pi- '-2- It wuld be tempting to suppose 

^ntemno*'"'^ belonged to the figure no. r above, with which it k no dilibt 
It ^fou^S'' consideration the fact that 

, r V I distance away in a trench which, although 

imm^iatdy below the Acropolis, did not produce any quantity of finds 
which could certainly have come from the votive deposit.^ 


Wic« chipped; beak and foot misnng. 
centres. Down bS ot^eck ,0 ^ u ' ^^ /“'rved ey« with spl 

,on one side,.. Kese4l^„'f,_p 

Wack. (North-easi slope of Acrepolis.) 


vs.^ &iuc/. Preserved ima ai 
Honzontal stripes on foot. Rest 


on wings. 


K nr V, ? . • jscsxoiaca. ^Worth- 

surfeie. "I^rare of sh^^aod \^iiish'^L a Htde ait. Brick red 

The flTv- i 'h ^ corners without legs are broken. 


The lep are ci^k^^d |=r^^"er“ITrilhe 


in wiour'^thresy S^yish 

of the iimb.dumD^h«?c«S^fitm^hn^H a kni^ and the diair^ier 

broken at their outer enS^ ^ ^ chipped. Both limbs are 
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I think that this object is probably an arm. Arms bent at an acute 
angle are charaxiiteristic of Geometric art; cf. bronzes: AM 1930, Beil. 44, 
45; Lamb, Greek and Homan Bron^^ pi. XV; terracotta: statuettes from 
Crete, JHS 1936, 151, fig. 10; 1937, 141, fig. 12; on vases passim. 

8. Fr&gmenu of three arms. 

A- PI. 9. 7. Right arm. Hand to elbow 105. Pink clay, shading through purple to 
black at core. Greenish white slip. The fingers are clenched round an obH^ now rousing. 
Thumb missing, and suriace chipped. Lump on outer edge o£ wrist Trace of vamlsK 
pattern. 

B. PI. 9.9. Elbow to break at wrist 52. Fabric as last. Faint trace of dip and varnish. 
Slightly thinner than A. Slightly bent at elbow. 

C. yi. 9. lO- Wrist to elbow 69. Finish grey clay. Trace of varnish. Right hand 
with trace of springing of thumb an^tip of clenched finger. Shorter and stumpier man A. 

There is no reason why these should not have come from the statuettes 
nos. I and 2 above. As indicated by size and fabric, C would belong to 
no. I; A and possibly B to no. 2. It is true that B is a shade smaUcr than A 
and the degree of taper certainly st^esls to the eye a shorter forearm than 
in A. The fabric, however, is identical and such a discrepancy may well 
have existed on a statuette where we have already noted divergences between 
the decoration of one side and the other. 

9. PI. 9, 12. Fragment of recurved wing, probably from a sphinx like Winter, Typtn 
229,9; ^ JacobrthaJ, Du M 4 lisefu Rflu/f, 89 and pi. 66,6. (YC.) 

10. p 1 . 8- 2-3. Head, from a siren plastic vase? Ht. 47. The front only is preserved. 
Light brown clay, grey core. Trace of red on hair. 

East Greek type; cf. AUgina^ pi. no, no. 6; Buschor, Aitsamischs Stas^d- 
bilder, nos. 133, 196, 197- Last quarter of sixth century, and therefore later 
than anything else in this deposit. 

k 11, PI. 9- 8. Fragment of back hair applied to a statuette C?). Width 80- Only the 
bottom edge ia unbroken. The fragment is curved in plan, as tnweh foUowiae the diape 
of a head. The surface j$ striated in waves and covered with thin, black metallic varni^. 
The stnations have fired bard and sharp. The hair curls into a volute at the bottom. 

12. PI. 9. 4. Fragment of a cock in relief. (J 2.) 

Cf. Argioe Heraeumll, 41, 258 ; Jacobstbal, op. cil., 90. Sixth-fifth century. 


B. Ivory and Bone 

I. PI. to, 2^- Round bone seal. Diam. <. 46, The reverse has a chamfered step 
round the outside, leaving a higher circular surface within. The Utter has a central hole 
(? for attachment of a handle) and is partially pierced across a diameter. The outer edge of 
the seal is pierc^ wth a continuous series 01 Ane holes, c. 7 deep. Obverse: centaur with 
human forelegs to 1 ., holding a branch in each hand. He appears to be wearing a helmet. 
In front, ? a bird with head curved back. Bull’s-eyes in the field. Hatched bordw*. (On 
the impresion the nipples should be more prominent and the eye has not come out at all.) 
R^erse; bull’s-eyes round the outer edge of the Inner circle and round the outer edge of 
the step. 
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The seal belongs to the large chamfered class described AO p 220 It 
r«embles the seal with a running warrior, ibid., pi. CXLV, i. Most of the 

illustrated in the publication, 
but from desCTiption they appear to be later. Those from the Argive 

latCT ' Delphi arc of finer workmanship and certaLy 

not occur 

of £ other pcrcings are normal), and I can offer no explanation 

b« piercSTo deep "" decorative it seema odd that they should 

tiTr,« somethii^ of a portent,” but in Late Geometric 

wor^erf f1 represented in many and 

v t. type wwriors 

(*926), pi. y, no. 224.) Other seals with centaurs: AO, pi. CLVI ■?■ 

IS1.T"S.„ ' 0 " M'S- (')'/" 

with^urTp^^firpr’i^tir^^^ 

subsidiary P^hkt^ ,h^ . ?T« ” 

#.«., PeiToi-Chipie* S^ia” h* ^ raftrcDce to Mr*. Jo»n Stubbing*, for 

curk^ ccni<»| bend^nr of Ibt^edM' u/n^J ^ itiem I 
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centre in which is & trace of metal (lead or ailver?). A trace of meul also in the cenM of 
one of the main discs- At back, bronze pin (no back) with part of catch spnn^. 1 hese 
are attached to the bone plate by bronze rivets which appear on the front off centre. 

For the general type, see Blinkenbcrg, FibuUs, XV, i. The lead (?) rivets 
probably served to attach some additional decorative element, perhaps of 
amber. 

f, II II Bone fibula. Same size as last. Part of one disc missing. Similar to 
last but double arc* round subddiary discs. Three bull’s-eyes on bridge in line with pm. 
Six bull’s-eyes on main discs. Two circles at centre. Brome nvets in outer edge ol inner 
circles on main discs. Part of bronze hinge; no back- Centres of mam and subsidiary 
discs pierced. One of each has a lead (?) nvet. 

Fragment of another of the same type. SimiUr nvet in subsidiary disc. (Northeast 

II. i». Bone fibula. Length 49. A score of bull’s-^ on main ^ca ^ntres 
of all four discs sunk; only partially pierced. Iron pm and back fastened with bronze 
rivets at inner c^e of main discs. . , ^ . . 

^ PI. u. Q. Bone fibula. Length 50. Side of one disc broken. Decomuve nng cm 
main discs connstmg of a sort of chequer pattern. The ar« between tlm and the c^trt is 
slightly sunk. B;wi2C rivets at centre of one and slightly off centre of the other mam disc. 
Iron stain on back. (North-east slope.) 

a. AO, pi CXX^l, 5- 

8-Bone dividing pendants (?). _ . .. _. 

A PI II I Semicircular. Width 49. Decoration of bull Veyes on one side. Pierced 
across at top. The bottom edge has four holes pierced in it. The cbanncls fro'” 

I and 2, 3 and 4) arc indined towards each other, meeting at the apex of what would 

appear in diwanunatic section as a shallow triangle. ,,,.j v e •n. i, 1— «« 

"^B PI II 2 Similar to last, but smaller and truncated. Width 26. ^ree holes on 
undCT edge. The centre hole has two channels leading from it, to left and right, which 

meet the channels from the side holes- . tAr j.v . -d,'— 

C- PI. II. 4. Same decoration, but shape a thin segment. Width 6 t. Piwed from 
top to bottom in seven places which are not syrametncally disp^. (Two at one 
cS half-way to centre; three at centre; one at other end.) The channeU arc not quite 

vertical. 

These aie probably to be interpreted as dividing pendants in a necklace- 
Thus A and B would be suspended by one thread and would have four 
threads leading downwards from them- C perhaps served to hold seven 
strir^s together on which beads were threaded. One like A was found at 
Sparta {AO, pi. CLXVIII, 2) but they do not appear to have turned up at 
Other sites. 

Q. PI. II. 5. Double axe. Width 27. Decoration of buU’s-eycs on both sides. Pierced 
shaft hole. 

Gf. pi. CLXlir, 6. ^ . . 

to PI 10 12. Spherical bead. Diam. 30, Axis pierced. 

;g; 12; I: on .ons axis, 

f 5=. The upp. -de h. 

longiwdinal poorn^e centrd one springing from the apex of a mangle al the blunt 
The undersiife has flaked off- 
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No exact parallel elsewhere; cf. the pointed strips with buirs-eyes, AOs 
pi. CLXV. 

J4. PI. 10. 10. Decorated piece of bone. Leogth 35- Grooves down the middle of 
each of the four sides. BulVs'^es top and bottom. Criss'cross knife marks on one end; 
the other end plain. The side visible in the illustration is pierced at one end as far as the 
na rural hollow centre of the bone. 

Cf. Lindos 442. Blinkenberg suggests that they may have been handles. 

* 5 ' ^ 5 ' Similar objecC. Length js. Five bull’s-eyes instead of six in one 

instance. The end which is plain in the above is here chamfered and firrooved. Not oicrc^. 
(North-east slope.) ^ 

*6. PI. I r. 0. Flat ring. Diaro. c. 14. Cut from the section of a natural bone. 

?!• *0, 13. ^ne bead- Diam. 27, Truncated at bottom and slightly flattened on 
lop. Pierced vertcaJly, the hole gertii^ larger towards the bottom. A large part has been 
cut out on a horiaontal axis, making a son of sliding member. The edges of it are rough 
and pared as though to make it fit. (It is now spilt mto two pieces.) {J.) 

Similar strange objects were found at Lindos (400 ft) where Blinkenberg 
takes them to be spindle whorls. He considers the transverse shaft to be the 
natural hollow centre of the bone, but I do not feel convinced that this is so 
hw because the decoration on the internal member corresponds so exactly 
with that on the outer part. 

G. Metal 


I. Brorizefibulae 

I- ^rt of a large fibula with solid arc shaped like a beetle. The deign consists of a 
central loc^tudmal stnpe with two rows of dots- This is framed short of the cods of the arc 
oy two cr^ Angle row of dots and a similar border on the curvilinear edges of 

inc arc. Un me back, two chevrons pointing towards the middle. The extant part of the 
insists of two knobs on one side, two knobs and a rectangular member on the other 
(North-east slope.) ® 

2. PI. 11.10. Smaller frag^nent of an exactly Amllar fibula. 

So far as I know this type docs not occur elsewhere. The heavy solid arc 
suggests a date in the Geometric period. The arc bears a superficial re¬ 
semblance to the ' boat * type, but the latter is very rarely solid, and the 
stem is quite different. 

u; ’v* arc with five ribs, the iatennediate ribs smaller. 

a. Blmkenberg, FibuUs, XII, 14. Asia Minor type. 

4. iimilar type. Catch plate preserved. 

5. W. 11. 17. With swollen arc; wide rib at each end of stem: face of the ribs flat 

hTmor type; Blinkenberg, XII, 11. ’ 

one iajgtt Aa*n the^ef"**'' ^ * number of knobs on stem; the central 

XXXV ^ both from Lindos; also BSA 

7 . Fragmcniarv fituU of Island type, Blinkenberg IV, 9. 

^bthlv at either ride. 

iTObably Island type, Bliokenbeig, IV, 8; </. abo IV, 17. 
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9. Small knob beiwoen tmy riba at one side of stem. 

The Cypriot types of BHnkenberg’s group Xllt provide the closest analogy. 

10. Flam wire stem covered wim a piece of bone. 

Blinkenbei^ XI> 9a. Italian, accor^ii^ to Blinkenberg, but they are aUo very common 
in Greece. 

11 . Various 

1. SmaQ gold pendant of the type Ephem, pi, VII, 25. (YB.) 

2. PI- II. 13. Three bronze rings; one open with overiapptng spiral ends. 

For the last, cf. BAf Cat Fingfr Rings, no. 1219. 

3. Small ring of bronze strip. 

4. PL 11. 14. Bronze battle with overlapping ends. 

5. Bronze bangle tapering to ends shaped like a pointed leaf. Diam. c. 70. 

6. Oval coils of bronze, (ear rings?) 

7. PL 11, so. Large bronze chain. 

8. Fragment of senaUer silver chain. 

9. Sm^i conve:e bronze disc, 
to. Part of bronze hinge plate, 

11. Fragments of bronze strip (36 wide) with small holes perforated at each edge. One 
fra^ent has a silver stud in the mi^le of strip. 

T’erhaps fhmi a vodve shield. The strip may have been stitched on the rim of a leather 
shield. 

12. Fragments of pins but no heads. 

13. Fragments fmm a bronze bowl. 

24. Fragment of a large iron fibula. 

15. Fragments of iron blades. 

B. Faience 

1. PL 10. I, II. Cat. Ht- 35, Piaxed horizontally through back. 

Of. Lvtdes 1942. 

2. Two bases of ovoid aryballoJ. Blue glaze- Rays with trace of yellow between, 

3. PL 10, 5. Two fragrnents of aryballoi. White glaze. Palm leaf; gazelle’s head to 
1 . on right; on lef^, a bull to r. (?). The design on the other fragment is Indistinguishable. 

Cf. Lifidof 1304,1307. 

4. Fragments of tmeker objects. 

E- Vawous 


I, PI, 10. 7. Two three-corner paste beads with whorls at each corner. Pierced. 

Cf. Lindas 131. 

9. Larger bead of brown paste with projectile whorls. (Two missing.) 

Beads like i and 2 above were also found in one of the Roman graves 
(No. 6) together with the three-sided Geometric steatite seal Fi (PI. 9. 3). 


3. Pi. ro. 4. Two cowry shells. 

Cowries were also found at Ephesus and Nimrud. 

^ Pink cone-shaped shell, pierced at wide end. 

Cf. Blegen, Rro^mna, 463, no. 4; the commonest speues at this dte. 

5. PL lO, 6. ftcrccd knuckle bone. 

6. Triai^^ular piece of pumice stone (side 60). 

7. Small amber bead. 

8. Long thin piece of grey stone, broken at one end. Preserved length 50; width ai 
4 thick. 

Pendant or whetstone? 

9. Rim of a Geometric crater riveted with lead. 
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1. PI. 0. 3. Three^ded seal of pale-green steatite. Length: r. 27. There was a pierced 
bossj now liroken) at one end of the upper edge. On the bottom face, a horse. Sides: (e) 
centaur with human forc-I^; ship. 

Found in a Roman grave (No. 6) together with some paste beads 
probably of the same date. They may well have come originally from the 
early Greek cemetery which was in the same area, and so perhaps came to 
be sold as antiques by Roman grave diggers. Other instances of Mycenaean 
and early Grei gems beii^ prized in Roman and modern times are given 
by Furtwii^ler, Ant. Gem. Ill, 70. 

Three-sided seals arc very rare, although smaller ones were of course 
commonly produced in Crete in Minoan times,*® some depicting subjects 
of the same character as ours, e.g.y P. of M. 1 , 120, fig, 89: horse, ships, etc. 
These, however, arc pierced longitudinally, and their feces have curvilinear, 
not rectangular contours. One or two are of larger size, e.g., JHS 1894, 
334, fig. 53 j Matz, FrahJereiisths Siegel, pi. XVII, i: (a) human pro tome 
with branch, {b) running man, (tf) ? horse, branch above. Furtwai^Ier 
mentions a seventh-century example in the collection of the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, Ant. Gem. Ill, 74: (a) warrior, {^) winged horse, (c) 
bull, The latter may perhaps be contemporary with Ours. There arc 
three earlier seals of this type in Berlin. (Furtwangler, Berlin Cat., p, 7, 
nos. 62-4.) 

The three subjects depicted on the Siphnos seal are all characteristic of 
the Late Geometric period. The style is by no means primitive, and the 
substantial contours of the horse and centaur suggest a date not earlier than 
the late aghth or early seventh century. The horse on a scarab from the 
Dipylon {Ant. Gem., pi. IV, 38) has some of the same features as ours, e.g., 
the stance and long body with upswept croup. This came from one of the 
earlier Dipylon graves, but one might perhaps expect to find an advanced 
technique on a scarab. 

2. PI. 9, I. Ring of while fteatile. Recungular bezel on which is incised & figure 
scaled on a throne holding what appears 10 be a sceptre. Diameter: r. 27. Beael: r. 11 x 8. 

Stone rings arc uncommon before the late Roman period {cf. Marshall, 
BM.Cat. of Finger Rings, p. xxxvi). The shape is also^unusual. An Egyptian 
gold ring of the eighteenth Dynasty (WilHams, Egyptian Jewelry, p], VIII, 26) 
has a recungular bezel, but the bezel is not separate as here but forms part 
of the rir^. In any case this shape has few parallels in Egypt. A steatite 
ring in the British Museum, assigned doubtfelly to the Geometric period 

** Evazu io yw iS94> iSg?. It i# interesibg to icript come* tom Siphno* iyiiS iSo*. aS?, 

note in passing that a pale-green siatiie seal with fig. 19). 
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(BM.Cat. Finger Rings, no. 1599), has a circular bezel on which are incised 
four linked spirals.*' Cf^ also bronze seal from Egypt inscribed with 
characters in an archaic Graeco-Phoenician alphabet: Cook, III, 549, 
%• 373 * Bezel rings were of course popular in Minoan times (e.g., the ring 
of Nestor and many others), but they bear no relation to ours. 

The seated figure has every appearance of being divine, and one is tempted 
to suppose that we have here one of the earliest representations of Zeus. It 
is difficult to discover from what prototype the figure is derived, but one is 
reminded inevitably of the seated deities on Babylonian seals, e~g., Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, pi. XXVII g, where the god holds a cup surmounted by a 
sun and crescent, symbols which might easily become transformed to a globe 
and staff.** This type probably persisted in Syria for many centuries; at 
any rate the cult of Ad ad and other Babylonian deities survived until Graeco- 
Roman times. Students of comparative religion will perhaps find it 
significant that the deity depicted on Babylonian seals can often be identified 
as Shamash, the sun god- 

Whatever its true ancestry, it seems certain that our figure must be derived 
, from the East, rather than from Minoan or Mycenaean art, where seated 
figures arc seldom found.** In Geometric times they become more common, 
either on vases or in the form of terracotta models like those found recently 
in the Agora.** 

These figures, however, appear to be human and arc invariably associated 
with funerals, i.e., they represent either mourners or the dead person himself 
It is of course not out of the question that our figure may alsd be human, 
The object at the back of the throne, which is otherwise obscure, might then 
be interpreted as a snake, on the analogy of the Chrysapha stele. I find it 
hard to believe, however, that such a rare and precious object as this ring 
would have been made solely as a funerary offering. 

The ring was found in the votive deposit on the Acropolis, another reason 
for supposing that the figure is divine rather than human. I should imagine 
that if was made at the end of the eighth century, although a later date would 
not be inconsistent with the context. 

3, PI. 9. 2. Mention should be made here of a third Geometric seal, not 
found in the excavations but acquired in Siphnos and presented to the 
National Museum (cf- JHS rpsfi, 232). It looks earlier than the other two. 


A broQse rin; Oom VrokASlro (Hatl, 
iS0i Rg. ?o E) abo has & besd vrhicn sppean to be 
droJaf, but one eennet be eensia of the shape Qom 
the drawiag. 

** Lftler europles of this sttribuie: Cook, I, 
S91. 

■■ Myceoeeen examples discussed by Furiw&agkr, 
Am. Gfm. m, 95 ff.; Uinoao: CAH Plata I, «oo S; 


Prankfon, la. «f, JOj (Matx, pi. X!II, 6); 
cf. abo the Gydadic * ban pUyea/ Bceteri, Aiwa, 

t 6 S. 

** ffuptria, Su^ II, 54 . Anoiher in New York 
iUiUtratM by Valentin duller io an iniesesring 
article on early Oreek tculpiure In M/i. Mu. SiaAuf 
V, t 57 fT. T. J. Duababin ealls my aHestion to 
another, Oxford, I934* 3^ to be from Auica. 
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and^may be compared with the seal iHustrated by Casson in Ant. Joum. 1927, 


.S "=i “1 

^^^haps late archaic. Purpose unknown; perhaps an architectural 

G. Domestic 

m objects, mostly loom weights and spindle whorls, are simiUr 

to tho^ found on other Greek sites and caU for little comment.” Those 
collected m Section I are of interest, since they come from the seventh- 
peri^'' Acropolis and so illustrate the types in use at that 

he J!"!® Joom we^ht of later times, so popular at Olynthos, seems to 

be virtually unknown m Siphnos. 

I. Contents of the Acropolis house 

0 pieic.^ round Vfcighw of schist, diam. 100. 

2. Black stone weight or pounder. Length no. 

Terracotta 

3. Two circular weights like i above 

6. Eleven pyramidal loom weights of normal type. ^ ' 

7. Three spmdlc whorls of usual biconical type 

8. One small knob-shaped whorl, 

II. Miseellanoous 

I. Same type as no. 4 above with inscribed IX. (Yly ) 
mad; but better 

Pi- aa. «. Two pinched weights with stamped inyitl«rowued head. Lei«ih 65. 

t a.) 


e " Li J- * ir. “ Jicucnmic context. ( .) 

5- rierced marble disc. Diam. 45 (J 5 ) ^ ' 

7 - ftcrced base of a cup. (YD.) ^ 

8. Pig. 6. 7. Part of a terracotta strainer. (VS) 

9 - **ounden m abrasive stone. (Acropolis.) 

10. Chips of obsidian. (Acropolis) ^ 

11. TWO or three fragments c# flat marble bowU with wide lugs. (J) 
Same type as D^los XVIII, pis. 317-21. Late HeUenistic. 

*» Fw a r«Mi d««ion on the subjeci see Ifes^ Supp. VII, section VIII. 


concave 
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III. POTTERY 

Prehistoric 

The scanty prehistoric finds indicate that there was a small settlement on 
the Acropolis in the Middle Cycladic period- Scattered sherds were found 
on the Acropolis and a more concentrated deposit in a trench on its eastern 
slope (YD). This trench also contained a quantity of grey Minyan ware 
which was at first thought to be archaic bucchero, since it was found mixed 
with eighth- and seventh-century sherds.*’ The matt-painted pot^ 
appears to be the same as the so-called early Mycenaean pottery of curvilinear 
style found at Phylakopi (Excavaiicns ai Pfylakopi, io8, section 9) and should 
therefore be assigned to the period MG II-IIL** The Minyan ware with 
which it was found is, of course, contemporary. The incised grey ware is 
usually considered Early Cycladic, but in Paros Rubensohn found similar 
pottery associated with Minyan and matt-painted pottery which can be only 
slightly earlier than ours, 

There is no trace of any habitation on the site between the Middle 
Cycladic and Geometric periods. The only Mycenaean sherd found comes 
from a site at a consideraWe distance from the Kastro. 


A. Indsed 

I. PI. 12. 8. Ht. 30. Thin-walled. Gricty black surface. Probably from an askos. 
Hatched trist^Ies between irregular double lines- Below, alternate hatchings- Hand 

Ht. 43. Base of conical pyxis. Orey clay; rough surfece. On ude, 
indsed pattern of dots and grooves between lines. Probably hand made. (YD.) 

Type Rubensohn, 43, fig. 43; decoration ibid., 4!, «. 

The following are not certainly prehistoric: 

« From wall of pithos. Rid« vdth indsed berring-bone. (A<^polia 6.) 

4. Spreading rim of ? jug. Pendent sextuple vw. (A^polu 6,) 

5. Flat sherd covered with wandering lines of cirdcs. (NB.) 


** Th« foUawu^ specUJ abbreriatiou are used ia 
thjs saetioo * 

fiuseher » S. Buschor. * Kykladuches.’ AM 1929, 

**^naju, M R, Eilmann, ' JVabe grieehisebe Kera- 
nikis) SamiMhen Hetioo,* AM (93s* 47 , . 

Pfuhl-E. Pfuhl, 'D« archaische Fnedhof am 

Stadtberge von Thera,' AM 1903, iff. . 

Rubeuohn * O. Rubeaaoho, * Die prehisionschai 
und frOhaeachiebdichn Fuode auf deoiBurghOgel von 


Techaau-W. Techoau, ‘ Grieebuche Keramik 
an Heraien,’ AM 1929. ^ ff> 

The rumiiury accouca m 1935, 103, a^ 
AA 1935, 9 S 7 . viwh mqitiOD Ducebso among the 
finds are lierrfsre to be cwrecied. No aircbaic 
bucchero was in fact found. 

*• Judgiiig by tbe doeription given by Rubensohn 
in AfA ler?, pp. 54,67, the Sipboos sherds are imporu 
from rather iban of local Pahan maoufacture. 

** S«e BSA XXII, 167; BM Coultgut ef You I, 
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B. Flmn 


6. Pi^. 6. 3. Lid. (YD.) 

J Fig. 6- r. Rim of boW vdth pierced luj. (Acropolis.) 

srhapj like Rubensohji’s local Minyac. loc. «<.. fiir. 7 a. 

8. Fig. 6, 2, Rim of black bowl. (Acropolis.) 

Rubensohu 2o» do, 4. 

9. Fig. 6.6. Spout^ bowl, On eitber side of spout, one and one laiire knob. 

A^ibcr with SiD^e knobs bas bands of paint and cross-strokes on the rim, which is also 


^ c; e. 

I. *. J. 



Fig. 6 ,—Sscnons of Ptooffroiac and Gbohstric PonBav. 
Scale 1 - 3 , 9 , 1 : 4 ; 8 , i: 6 ; rest, 1 : 2 . 


Rim of bowl. Hand 


• C. Burnished red ware 

mad^ Wackish day. Buniished red surface. 

“ade. Rim of caiinatcd bowl Trace 
? Melian imiutioa of Minyan; cf. BSA XVil, pi. 7, 201. 


22. 

» 3 « 

14. 

I 
I 


^ 5 - 7 - J. 
Fig. 7. 8. 
Fjg. 7 - 3 « 
PI. 12.7; 
Fig. 7. 5. 
F:g:. 7 . 6. 
Fig. 7. 7. 


D. Gr4> Minyan (all fix>m YD) 

D^. c. 190. of coated bowl. Grooves above the bend, 
^am. r. 190. Rim of cannated bowl. 

I^am. c. 200. Rim of carinat^ bpwl. 

^. 7 - 4 ; I^jm. e. 270. Rim of carinated bowl with handle, 
ryxis With onset nm. 

Pedestal base. 

Foot of pedestal base. 


E. Matt painted 

lo P**"*- (Acropolis house.) 

patot brown 
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21. 37, From a pithos (?). Vertical strokes, aiteroatciy red ^ nd black, 

(Acropolis.) 

82. PI. 18. 3, Ht. 27, Base of a panelled cup. (Acropolis.) 

23. Max. 57. Tvro liaes at rim. Cross^batebed band and another line below. Loop 
on inside of rim. (YD.) 

the group Pkflakopt, 1 18, section 9, 9. 

24. Pi, la. 8. Ht. 48. Two lines at rim. To right of vertical line, dotted circle. 
Cross-hatched band. (YD.) 

Cf. PhyUiJupi, pi- 18, 25. 

85. Pf. 18. 4. Max. 43. From a panelled cup with floral pattern. Inside smeared 
with red. (Acropolis.) 



1 

Fio. 7.—SeemoNs of Grsv Minyan Wars. 

Scale, 1:2. 

a8, PI. 19 . 1. Ht. 40. Strokes on rim. Below two lines, lozenge with solid corners 
and filled with three (loG in verocal line; surrounded by four 'concentric' lozenges. 
(Acropolis.) 

87. PI. 18. 5. Base. Verticals with dots in between. Band above and below. Inside 
smeared with painr. (Acropolis.) 

Fabric of nos. 19^7: radier ^alky greenish yellow elay, somedmes with white particles; 
paint matt black to brown. 

F. Myctnoitn 

8 8. Fragment of a kylix with spiral decoration. (R.) 



Geometric 

No pottery was found which could be identified as Protogeomctric. 
Indeed, the bulk of it appears to be late rather than early in the Geometric 
series, although an earlier phase is represented by a number of sherds, mostly 
from skyphoi and craters, many of which came from a single trench on the 
Acropolis. 

But we are still a long way from being able to identify with certainty 
different stages in the development of Gycladic Geometric, and any attempt 
n 
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to apply an absolute chionology is li^e buildup on sand. Even the dating 
of Attic Geometric, for which far more abundant evidence is available and 
which has recently been the sulyect of intensive study, still affords scope for 
widely differing estimates. The chronology proposed fay Kahane {AJA 
1940, 464 ff.) has gained general acceptance, but his dates often differ by 
a century or more from those advanced by Rodney Young in his publication 
of Geometric graves in the Agora {Hesperia, Supp. II). It would not be 
relevant here to enter into a detailed discussion on the subject. I shall 
confine myself to stating that in my opinion Young^s dating appears to be 
based on misinterpretation of the evidence. His tendency to cram such a 
vast bulk of Geometric into the last quarter of the eighth century makes one 
wonder how he proposes to fill the gap from the end of the Protogeomclric 
period until that time. 

Hydriae 

This class of tydria is difficult to date, and was probably made with little 
variation over a long period. At a guess the hydriae Dilos XV 1-7 belong 
to the first half of the eighth century, 12-13, with lines instead of black on 
the body and the Parian dot zigzag on the shoulder, to the second half. 
Our fragments are probably early. 

1. PI. 12. 9. Neck; rim missing. Dlam. 90. Q^iartered lozenge and wavy verticals. 
No lozenges in two panels to left of handle. In the next one, two crosses below lozenge. 
Inside, b^d of varnish below hm. Handle: sides black; on outer face, a squiffy cross; 
cross-bar of varnish at junction with neck. (Acropolis.) 

Gf. X>ilos XV, group Aa, j-7. 

2. PI. 12. r6. Max. e. 100. Half-way down body, possibly fiom an amphora. Wavy 
band; four lines; black with reserved line. (Acropolis 

Fragments of several others, one with slip. 

Gf. vilos XV, groups Aa, Ab. 

Amphorae 

Of the Parian amphorae, 1-3 belong to the latter part of the eighth century. 
4 is earlier, but how much earlier it would be hard to say in the present state 
of our knowledge. 8 looks the earliest of all. 

Only one amphora (6) can be assigned to Naxos, and that tentatively. 
The only parallels for its shape are Parian. 

9 is an example of the Greomettic stage of the Ad group. A transitional 
stage, correspondii^ to some of the fragments grouped by Rhomaios under 
the heading Ac, is represented by 10, to be dated probably in the last quarter 
of the eighth century, The Subgeometric fragments ii-rg probably belong 
to the first quarter of the seventh century, but are included here for the sake 
of continuity. 

19 has an outlandish look in these surroundings. The patterns have 
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somelhii^ in common with Theran. It may perhaps belong to the orientalis¬ 
ing period. 


I. PI. 13 .13. Mm-62. 

Gf.Z>^«xV,pl. 15,1. 

a. PI. la. 255 Rg. 8. XI 


From a tbin-walJed neck. Dot zigzag and spots. (YC.) 


^ Neck. Diam. e. aoo. Rim: upper face, group of diagonal 

strokes (ooly one preserved); edge, strokes; lower fece, black. Vertical waves: two Bnea: 
t or more waves. Inside 0?“*^ ' 


tongues 


>and at rim. (YD.) 


Cf. Pfiihl J 9. Interesting as showing transition from Pfuhl’s ' besondere 
Gruppe ’ to the normal Parian (Euboic) amphora- Lip as in ‘ besondere 
Gruppe.* 


3. R. I a. 27; Fig. 8. 13 . Neck; rim broken. Diam. c. 100. Brown surface; dark 
brown lustrous varnish. Band—five lines—reversed sigmas—four lines—? band. Top of 
rim, group of nine strokes. Inside band at rim. (Acrowlis.) 

<7. PfuhlJ t 6 . ' ^ ' 

4. PI. (3. ]8,21. Shoulder of neck amphora. Hi. of two pattern friezes 31. Friezes of 
tongues with tangents and dotted lozenge chain. Two-Kne divisions. Pan^ with bi^; 
five^oke criglyphs. Fill of dotted quartered lozenge and star. (M 3.) 

Another fragment: bird to Irft, star, cross-hatched. 

From an amphora like Delos XV, Ab 12. No parallel for style of birds. 
Closest Bb 7. 

5. PI. 12. 15. Neck fragment. Width 55. Faded black varnish. Procession of birds. 

Dot and squiggle. (YD.) / 

Only instance of this ornament used for filling. 

6. 12. 23, 34. Neck ^ameter 168. Restored height 265. Greenish weathered 
suriace. Varnish partly off. 

Neck: band below rim—five lines—cross-hatched lozenge chain—six lla&—band. 

Body: four lines—two panels with facing birds; fill of cross-hatched lozenges, small 
lozenges, and dot rosettes. Between the panels, triglyph of chevrons; cwoline division. 
At either side, tall criglyphs of chequers which come up to the top of a zigzag frieze which 
suimounta the panels; on one side two-line, on the other threeOine division. The wMie 
squares of the chequers have a dot in the middle. Below, lines and bands. 

On handles, X and lines. Band on inside of run and groups of six strokes on flat top. 
(Acropolis.) 

For the type of handle cf, Dilos XV, pi. 16. 8, pi. 15. 6 (Pariaa) and the 
later G amphorae. For the design, ihid.y Be 3; bird, Bb 7. Cross-hatched 
lozenge chain on Naxian necks, p<issim. Cf. also the neck Eilmaim, Beil. 44, r 
and the group connected with oinochoc 4. Dotted chequers on the crater 
Be 8. Probably Naxian. 

7. PI. 14. 36. Fragment with birds and fill of lozenge and squl^le. Head of bird, four 
corners of lozenge and parts of squlggles {i. 4 ., where vamish is mick) have oxidised red, 
giving appearance of applied paint. 

8. PI. 12. 30. Fragment of la^ pot. Max. ht. 73. ii thick, Schistous clay with 
finer surface. Brown streaky vamish, encrusted black in places. Bird between wheels 
with rays. Two lines—double zigzag—two bands. (Acropolis 6.) 

Cf. feilmann, fig. s8; Beil. 39, 3; Dilos XV, 8c 8; Bb 545 Pfuhl, A 83. 

; . PI. 12. 33. Neck. Max. ht. 65. Grey day and ninace. Dark-grey vamish. Bird 
body hatched this way and that. Zigzag column, lozenge-square, pendent hatched 
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triangles, swastika. Another fragment with part of opposbg bird, tn front of each, double 
lozenge with spot centre. Between the two,* zigzag column. Lines on all sides of panel. 
(YC-) 

Early Ad group 5 ^ Pfuhl. J la, 

10. Pi. 13. I, 5. Ht. of middle friezes 31, -28- Pale-pink clay, pale-brown surface. 
Matt black varnish fried red on one‘$:de. Sequence preserve from shoulder to foot. 

Upper frieze: winged bones; the eye is rendered in a curious way, perhaps to represent 
a pair of horses. Another eye is of normal type. Lozenge cross and hatched triangles 
between legs and pendent triangles in front of and behind horses. No zigzag. One frag* 
ment of lower part has short feet of bird (?) and part of a spiral like those of grifrbns in the 
later Ad group. 

Frieze of St. Andrew’s crosses with eight*stroke triglyphs. 

Frieze of dia^oal zigzags. 

Large rays with short pendent rays in betweeru 

Six Tines between each friese. (YC.) 

Cf. the horse on Dilos XV, Ac 9. Perhaps transitional between Ac and 
Ad (see on Cydadic chronolc^, p. 79). If so, the standard of draughtsman¬ 
ship suffered a sad decline in the Ad period. It must be, admitted that the 
style is not unlike Naxian. It is just possible, though I think unlikely, that 
we have here another of the multifarious Naxian imitations. 

For the double rays, cf. CVA Berlin I, A 124, 25 (Attic). Hanging rays 
in Naxian, Diks XVII, Be 4; cf. Rubensohn, fig. 99. 

ri. PI. 12. 24. Max. ht. 58. Chocolate-grey surfece. Neck: horse’s legs; zigzag 
column, lozenge ctoss, black triangles. On shouldw, trace of smaller frieze (lozenge cross). 

Ad BTOUD. 


12. PI. 12. 2$, 28, 29; PI. 14. to, 12. Three fragmenU. (^) 50 wide. Pink clay, 
brown sur&cc. Black varnish. 

I a) Head of griffon with spiral. 

5 ; Bird’s head and horse. 

S Horse’s bead. 

1 of lozeage cross and zigzag column. (YG.) 

Ad group; Ad t. 

13. PI. 12- 32. Neck fragment. Max. 64. Pink clay with grey core. Worn brown 
sgfece. Hone; abbreviated zigzag column, lozenge cross. Below three lines, palmelte. 

Ad g^up; Ad 11. 

14-'Pi. 12. 14. Small amphora with short neck. Ht. of frieze 26. Brown surface. 
Neck; aigsag between lines, Shoulder; chain of cross-hatched lozenges. Cylindrical 
side handles. Flat rim with groups of strokes. Inside, two lines at rim, (Acropciis.) 

For the shape cf. amphori«os DH&s XV, Ab 19. 

y^eckUss 


15, PI. 12. 31. Diam, e. 120. Reddish-brown varnish. Vertical panels with cross- 
hatched leaf and zigz^. Four-stroke triglyph. (NE.) 

For the shape, cf. mhl, fig. 53 5 Dilos XV, Ab 3-5. 

16, PI, 13. 2- Diam. c. 150. As last. Panel with dot and squiggle. (J i.) 

17. PI. 13. 3. Max. 55. Probably from similar amphora. Panel with wheel and 
diagonal zigzag. (F.) 

18. Shape uncertain. Small amphora (?) with c>^ndrical aide handles and frieze of 
circles exactly as on skyphoi. 
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19. Plate 12.19. Max. 62. Shoulder of closed vase. ZlfnAs: below, twin circles or 
volutes filled with dots. (NE.) 

? Theran. 

Pithoi or Amphorae 

. 20. Pi. 13. 6; 24. I. Ht. 340. Diam. of mouth 180. Small*necl(ed pidios of Parian 
shape. May or^inaJly have been varnished, although there is no trace left} the soil is very 
corrosive in this area. (Grave 15.) 

81. Restored ht, 570. Lower half of pithos. Painted ring foot. Spaced bands on 
body. (YB.) 

22. Coarse gritty pinhy-ycUow clay. From large amphora or pithos. Matt black 
varnish. Bands an<J octuple concentric circles. (Acropolis 6.) 

Oinochoai 

These arc loo fragmentary to afford much evidence of date and fabric. 
4 and 5 are probably Late Geometric. 

1. Pi. 12, 20, Ht. of frieze 85. Neck. Fourfold zigzag. Lines above; four lines below; 
black. (Acropolis house.) 

Of. Aa 44 f^. and Geometric passim. 

2. PI. tg. 23. Max. 75. Neck. Maeander; three lines; opposing teeth. (KB.) 

Atticisu^. 

3. PI. 12.17. Neck, not certainly from an oinochoe. Ht. of frieze 25. Piixk surface; 
matt red varnish. Birds and stars. Lino above and below. (Acropolis 6.) 

Of. X>ilcs XV, Bb 26 (different styl^. 

4. PI. 13. 86. Max. 76. Fine buff clay; l^t brown surface; dark brown varnish. 
Thi^-wall^. Above shoulder, short diagonal strokes. Panels: A, B, birds to right. Dot 
rosettes and dot worm. Zigzag trigl^h. C, wheel; three dots at comer. Three^trokc 
divisions. Lines on lower part <a ^dy. Flat base with leaves and triple chevron. 
(Acropolis.) 

Foot exactly as plates, e.g., D^los XV, Af i. Close in style 10 ibid.y ind6t. 
16. Shape ibid.f 10. Very dose to Attic. For a good summary of this 
group sec H. W. Smith in CVA Unsv. Califomia I, s.v. Attic Geometric; 
cj. also JHS 1940, 4. 

5. PI. 18. 82. Ht, of lower frieze 28. Similar shape. Thin-walled. Pink-grey clay. 
Wcathei^ grey suAce. Matt black varnish. Upper part: panels: A, birds (two ?) and 
roi^:h dot rosettes. Triglyph of short diagonals. B, St. Andrcw*s cross. Three-bne 
divisions. Three bands tebw. On bulge, panels with triple chevron; in top comers, 
rough dot rosettes. (Acropolis 6.) 

See on 4. St. Andrew's cross: PfuhJ, O 2; DHas XV, Bb to. 

6. Ht. to top of handle 107, Small oinochoe with trefoil mouth. Grey gritty clay; 
trace of slip. Found inside siyp^os no. 2. (Grave 15.) 

Lids and Plates 

'Except when a refiex handle is preserved at the rim, it is not usually 
possible to distinguish between the two shapes. The decoration on each 
follows the same lines, and no doubt in practice they could be used for either 
purpose. Both shapes would also be commonly suspended for display. 
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Some are identifiable by fabric and decoration as Parian. A few more 
belong to the Ad group. The rest cannot be definitely assorted to any 
particular fabric. None of them arc likely to be earlier than the middle of 
the eighth century. 

The shields are interesting, since they have not hitherto been commonly 
found or identified in other fabrics. 


A. Kclatkos typi 

I. PI. 13. 17. Diara. c. 2ro. Rather day. Handsome appearance. Outside, 
on central boss, rosette, batched triangles. Sides: leaf pauem. At : shut diagonal 
Strokes. Three-line division. Groups of strokes on flat run. Inside black, save for reserved 
spot at centre and band near rim. (Acropolis 6.) 

a-i>^iwXV,pl.3s, r ff. 

a. PI. 13. 16. Siae and flibric as 1. Hatched zigxag; lines of dots and chevrons in the 
interstices. Below^ dotted lozenge chain. TVo-hne system. Two reserved lines on inside. 
(Acropolis 6.) 

DUos XV, Ab group; Samian, Eilmann, pi. 22, 6. I,have picked up 
sherds of similar good febric on the Delion site in Paros. 

3. PI. 13. 1%. Part of rim. Brown surface. Band of aigmas—five lin^s. Groups of 
dia^nal strokes on fiat rim. Inside black with a reserved line. (Acropolis 6.) 

Perhaps Ac group. 

Fragments of similar kalathoi from YC. 


B. With fiat offset lip 

4. PI, X 3. 21, Diam. c. 1 flo. Rather pi^ surface. Fragment with part of reflex handle. 
Cross-hatched triangles. Two-line system. Inside black except Up which seems to be 
varnished at handle only, (propolis.) 

Cf. Samian: Eilmann, {h. 38, 3, 

5. PI. 13. 34. Similar to last. Fine day on each surfitce; coarser core which is apt to 
flake away. Greyish core, brown surface. Part of reflex handle. Short stroke and dots— 
vertical waves. Inside black except lip which is reserved with groups of strokes. (Acropolis 
house.) 

Gf. DOos XV, 33, 8. 

6. Fig. 8. 1. Diara. 140. Surface gone. Couchant animals and lozenge cross—band 
of—'. (Acropolis.) 

Ad ^oup. 

7. Diam. c. 190, Wide flat lip. Yellowish buff day. Slip and varnish completely 
gone. On inner side over lip, vertically pierced iug, (Acropolis.) 

8. PI. 14. 9. Diam. e. 300. On lip: band of —. Inside, a pfastic strap running across 
diameter (unpainted). (N£.) 

I have included this shield here as the shape differs little from the lids 
of this group. Cf. the Samian shields: Eilmann, AM 1933, ri8; Chiot: 
BSA XXXV, pi. 37, 2$ and 30; Attic: Hesperia II, 609.Lids imitatir^ 
the Cretan bronze shields were found in the Geometric graves at Knossos.— 
Probably Ad group. 


** Several olher examples are quoted by Miss Lenm«, BSA XLII, 78 ff. 
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9, PI. 14. 6, Max. 56. Greemsb slip. Shield as last. Small run with pattern of Vs 
and dots. Above rim, painted studs. Higher up, part of a painted plastic stud (?). 
(Acropolis.) 

Probably Naxian. 

\ ^ 1 1 f [ 



Fxo. 8-_SecTioNS op Geometric awd OaiENTAttsiKO PorreRV. 

Scale 1: 2, except 15, e. i: 4. 


C. Flat conical type without lip 

10. PI. 13. 22- Diam. e. 180, Slipped. Between lines, spots linked by tangents. 
Inode unsUpped and unvarnisbed. (Acropolis.) 

Another Com the same area with dors on cither side of tai^cnt. 


Naxian. 

D. Flat type. Ferhaps from plaUs 

IX PI, 13- 14. Actual diameter e. 900. Ritn missing. Round edge, solid triangles— 
three lines-hatched leaf (?). On other side, two bands at .outer ed«. (Ac^hs.) 

12. PI. 13-18. As last. Radiating sextuple lozenges or the like. Underside, two bands. 
(Acropolis.) 
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Cf. Delos XV, inda. 4» 5, 

i 3 « Pi* 13. 19. Max. 33. Polished grey surface. Greyish day. Part of bird and lines. 
(Acropolis.) 

Nearest to bird-bowl type. Closely similar, Dilos XV, Ab 18. Perhaps 
Naxian. 

E. Uncertain shape 

t4. H- 13 . 12. Max- 115. Concentric circles. Vertical waves and strokes above. 
Inside black. Probably irom a kalathos. (YC.) 

Cf- Dihs XV, pi. 33,8. 

15. PI. 13. 33- 48. Perhaps from thin-walled kantharoa. Vertical solid lozenge 

chain with accoropanying zigzags—cheouers. (Acropolis 6.) 

East Greek idiom, Technau, 19, lig. 11, second row. 

r6. Ftg. 8.2. Diam. 135. Band ^ Inside unpainted. Perhaps a base. (Acropolis.) 

Ad group. 

ry. PI- i%. 20. Max- 59. Probably a lid. Pink clay; warm brown surface. Inside 
unpainced. Trace of a ray or lozenge—vertical tongues—dotted lozei^e chain. Three-line 
dn^ODs- (YD.) 

Ac group; cf. Dilcs XV, Ac 5. 

t8- Pi-13.15. Max. 55. Probably from a lid. Round knob, zigzag. Dot and squl^le. 
Joside unpauited. (Acropolis.) 

Parian. 

19. PI. 15. 28. Biam. 45. Disc cut out of kalathos or kantharos. Tbin verticals— 
four rows of chevrons—band, Inside black. (Acropolis.) 

Similar discs are found on many Geometric sites; cf. Hesperia 11 , 603. 

F. Knobs 

20. A few fragments of concave cylindrical type v/ixh lines on side and star on top. 


Craters 

The large craters with pedestal feet seem to have gone out of fashion 
before the end of the eighth century. The early types 1-4 which are common 
to most Early Geometric sites can hardly be later than the ninth century. 
5-9 probably correspond to Kahane’s mature stage of Attic Geometric. The 
two Naxian craters and the Subgeometric craters of the Ad group are more 
like enlarged skyphoi and arc unlikely to have had a high foot, Some of 
the latter may belong to the first quarter of the seventh century, 

I. FI. 13. 9. Diam. c. 260. Rather rough surface. Matt varnish. Flat top to rim. 
GoncenCric circles. (AcropoUs 6.) 

s. PI. 13.8- Max. ^0. With several carefuUv drawn aides. Common type. fYD.) 

cyTirynaI,pl.r6,5. 

3. PI. 13. 7, Ht. 45. Network triglyph and concentric drcles. (Acropolis 5,) 

ty. Tiryns I, pi. 16, 9. 

Aioihcx example: i3. ii. 

4. PI. 13. 4. Diam. c. Good fabric like other examples from this area. V|mish 
oil except inside, where it iz fine and lustrous. Concentric drefes in panels; inner quadrants 
black. Network triglyph, Three-line divisions. Reserved line at rim- (AcropeJis 6.) 
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5. PI. 23. ti. Max. c. ISO. From large crater. Thickness of >vall 9. Schistous day. 
Maeander-^oiied-lozenge chain. Ziszae triglyph. Tbree*iine divisions. (Acropolis.) 

Perhaps from a crater like Dilos XV, pi. 19, t, 

6. PI. 13. 10. Max. 73. Bird of unusual style. Chequers. (YD.) 

Probably Ac group- 

7. Diam. c. sSo. Run with flat top (hc. 25}. In too bad condition for illusCratlon. At 
rim, tongues with tai^ents. Groups of strokes on Hat top. Body: triglyph of two columns 
of ^evTons. Panel with wheel. In comers of panel, quartered dotteci lozenge. Around 
wheel, lines of squiggles, usually diagonal. Swastil^. Three-Une division to triglyph. 
Bdow four lines, meze of verlic^ lines. (Acropolis 5.) 

Cf. XV, Ab II. Similar triglyphs: Ab 13, Bd 3, etc., and our skyphos 14. 

8. PI. 12. 10. Max, 70, Fine pink day. Brown surface- Metallic varnish, black to 
brown. Vertical chequ«>^herring bone^oncentric oirdes. Three-Une divisions. (J i.) 

g. PI. 14, 20. Length 92. Below rim, dotted net. Panel of chequers. Two narrow 
paneb of $ ana (AcropoUs house.) 

Ac group. 

ID. T*l. 14. II. Ht. of rim 35. At rim, tongues. Flat top black. Horse; loieoge 
cross and zigzag. Brown surface. (YC.) 

Ad group. 

I j. FI. 13. 12. Ht, 60. Prom similar crater, Legs of horse; lozenge cross, zigzag 
column, swastika, and . Lines. (Acropolis.) 

Ad group. 

ta.'Pi. 14. 14. Max. 64. Fabric as Parian. Surface worn, Horse with bird or rider 
on its back. Couchant deer. Close fUling omament. (YB.) 

Ac g^up. 

13. II. 15. I8-14. With flat-topped rim. Greyish slip. On rim, bangmg lotus apd 
lozenge frieze. Body: horse in panel; horizontal zigzag and lozenge crosses. ^Acropolis.} 

Ad group. 

14. R. 14. 34. Max. 4?. Grey surface- Zigzag column within line; hind legs of 
horse; lozenge^umo. (P.) 

15. ^ 14. 32; Fig- 8- 8. Diam. c. 250. Pink day; cream slip. Varnish brown to 
black. Rim: interlaced zigzag. Body: eight verdcaU between wider uprights. Panels: 
left, small conc^ttric circles; ri^i, large circle and spot in cornet. Group of strokes on 
top of rim- (VC.) 

Naxian. 

16. PI. 15. 35- Width 50. Similar fabric and shape. Top of rim missing. Rim : spots 
with tangents- Panel: dotted circles with tangents; large whed with rays^or possibly 
a horse with hairy mane- Part of similar object on left. (Acropolis 6.) 

Fragments of others from the sanse area: spots or tongues with tangents. Lower parts 
with rows of spots and lines. 

Naxian; Buschor 153, fig, $- 

17. Grater feet. 

A. From crater of Ad group with large rays. (FO 

B. Conical foot, c. 50 high. Slighdy concave. Bottom reserved, three lines- (YD.) 

C. Another slightly larger with ^asUc rib. (Acropolis,) 

D. From large crater with pedestal foot. Preserved ht, lOO- Diam. at bottom of vase 
110. Black—six lines—bla^. Foot missing, In^de unpainted. {Acropolis 6.) 


Skyphoi and Kantharoi 

Only two complete skyphoi were found. The series begins probably in 
the ninth century with the black skyphoi with panel decoration. The rim 
in these early ecamples is usually strongly concave in profile and is not offset 
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at an angle from the body. Sometimes there is a slight ridge at the top edge. 
(This may be seen in the illustration of no. 27.) Developed Geometric 
skyphoi show a more definite angle between rim and body, and the lip is 
straighter. This type leads directly to the skyphoi with ofE^t rim which 
are dealt with in the orientalising section of the catalogue. 

The few examples which can be identified as kantharoi are none of them 
early. 

1 have not found it possible to distii^ish between Parian and Naxian 
until the Late Geometric period, when Naxian work becomes distinctive 
both in design and fabric. 

Nos. 35“$ arc not recognisably Gycladic. They may perhaps be East 
Greek. . 


I. Black save for reserved band at rim. Pombly from skyphoi with panel decoration. 
(Acropolis.) ,, , 

8. Ht. 94. Diam. 112. Rim of early type. Trace of red variush. Originaily varnished 
all over. Found wedged in the neck of amphora no. 20. (Grave 15.) 

3. PI. 14. 22. Hi- 72. Diam. 115. Gritty black clay. Burnt and without trace of 

varnish- (Acropolis 6.) . ., , 

4. Fig. 8. 9. Fragment from a skyphos. Black all over. Rather thin varnish. Low 
down, a diagonal sir^ of bright red. (Acropolis 6.) 

5. Fig. 8. 3. Diam. r. 90. From a cup or akyphos. Good lustrous varnish, partly red. 
Reserved line at rim, inside and out. (Acropolis 0.) 

6. PI. 14. a. Ht. 47. Zigrag at rim between lines in thin brown varnish. Rest black. 

(Acropolis ^-) L 

7. Pi, 14. 87; Fig. 8. 10. Lai^ size. Diam. c. 2 to. Smooth surface. Varmsh 
red. Top comer burnt. Two lines at rim. Six stroke tridyph. Carefully drawn fourfold 
circles. Bro^ band and two narrower ones. (Acropolis 6^ 

Cf. Eiimann, B«l- 23, j i. 

8. PI. 14- 26- Ht. 60. Smooth brown slip. Lustrous brown varnish. Four-stroke 

triglyph. Circles and dot circle. Spot in comer of panel. On the r^ht of each cirole 
there is a blob where the varnish overlapped. Rivet hole, (Accopolis 6.) —. .. , 

Cf. Theran: Pfuhl, A 32, 50, etc. SpoU in comers as in Parian amphorae. The thick 
outer dxde is abo a Parian characteristic. 

9. PI, 14. 15. Diam. c. 140, Brown surface. Thin black vamish. Between two 
horizontal bands, diagonal strokes. (Acropolis 3.) 

The same motive in Corinthian Early Geometric; Cmnih VII, i, no. 72. A later verrion, 
Pfuhl, K 29, * . - TN_ , 

to. PI. 14. 17. Diam. f. 120. Slightly more angular rim than in the foregoing. Panel; 
row ^ dots and four lines below. Two verticals at end. Careless style, (Acropolis 5.) 

XI, Pl.« 14. 20. Diam. c. 140. Ridge at bottom of rim. Panel with chevrons, 
(Acropolis 5.) 

Cri>rf/MXV,pl. 27, 25ff- 

12. Pi. 24.21J Fig. 8.4. Diam. c. 130. As above but with wavy verticals. Line of dots 
below, (Acropolis 5J 

15. Pi. 14. 16. Short more angular rim- Twofold zigzag. Inside, at rim, reserved 
line with group of diagonal strokes. (Acropolis house.) 

Common in all Geometric sites. 

14. Pi. 14.19. Diam. c. 200. Four-fold zigzag. Lines below. Inside of rim as last. 
(Awpolis 8.) 

As above. 
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15. Pi. 14, 44. Diam. e. 160- Brown sur&ce. Malt black varnish. Groups of wavy 
verticals between vertical strokes. The painter started to paint another group of wfvy 
verticals very compressed at right-hand end, some of which have been covered by vertical 
strokes. Black below without intervcniog lines. (Acropolis 6.) 

a necks ofTheran amphorae: PfuU, A 44, 45, etc.; Parian: Buschor, Beil. 51, top 

5 . 

16. PI. 14. 8. Diam. e. 140. Orange surlacc. Varnish black to light brown, wavy 
verticals. Diagonal line of strokes. BlaSc below. (Acropolis 6.) 

Cf. decoration of Fariari anmhorae, e.g., Pfuhl, J 16,17. 

17. PI. 14. 45. Ht. 47. Fr^ment body just bdow rim. Chain of cross-hatched 
lozenge. Vertical stroke above and continuous z^zag below, (Acropolis.) 

The lozenge chain occun in nearly all Geometric styles. Anotlw Gycladic example at 
AlMina: 1940, 3, fig, t . n , 

t8. PI. 14. 7- Diam. c. t 40 . Three lines on rim. Triglyph of double chevrons. Panel 
on right wim zlgx^. Tbree-llne divisions. Inside at rim, reserved band with groups of 
strokes. (Acropolis 6.) 

Cf, crater, biUts XV, pi- 44. Attic influence. Same triglyph on our crater 7- . 

19. PI. 14, 4. EKam. as last. Slightly of&ct rim. Two bands at run. Maeander, 
On left, nine vertical strokes. Reserved band inside at rim. (Acropolis 6.) 

Cf. Diks XV, pL 48, $6 ff.; JHS 1 940, 3, fig, i ffl. 

20. Pi- 14. 48. Kantharos. Diam, c. 180. Worn surface. Three lines on run. 


Maeandcr and rosette. Eleven vertical lines covering rim as well. Reserved band inside 
at rim. (NE.) 

Cf, D^WXV, pi. 49, 54. Rosette, iHd., pi. 32, 87. 

21. PI. 14. 5. He. 35. Row of dots at rim. Sides embossed. Vwtical Imes, dots, 
chevrons. Inside at rim, reserved line with group of diagonal strokes. (Acropolis 3,) 

Cf. BCH 1911,356, fig- 9. Attic? , , . T 

44 PI ! 4 23 Diam. ff. 140. Buff clay. Docs on nm. Hatched tnacandcr. iwo- 
line division. Ltnes on handle. Swastika. Reserved line inside at rim. (Acropolis 6.) 
Perhaps Attic. , - 1 . » 

23. Pf. 14. 3.*^ Diam. ff. no. Kantharos. Dots on nm. Six-stroke inglypn. Uot 
and zigzag. (Acropolis 5.) 

Type bilci XV, pi- gr, 74. 

24 PI 14. 3 7* 57. Rim missing. Wheel. Vertical strokes- (M3.) 

cJ-D^IoffXV, pi. 49.59. 

45. PI. 14. 18. Bird and sur. (Acropolis 5.) 

d*. XV, pi. 31, ?i; S 3 , 85. Common in NaxUn. 

46. Bird and dot rosette. Above, tongues with wngents. (Acropolis.) 

Perhaps Naxian; cf. Dilos XV, pi. 53, Ab 15 and pi. 4a, 87. . v n, 1 vk 

47. PI. 14, 30 - Hi. of panel 45. Brown sucfece. Fine lustrous vamish- i^ncl MW 
facing birds. Reserved line inside at rim. Three rivet holes. The pot has buckled slightly 

in drying. (Acropolis 6.) . ^ . , . . i« . 

Rim profile as no. 4. The birds are clearly ancestore of those on Parian early orientalising 

amriiorae, ff.g., Pfuhl, J I, 2; II, fig. 4 ® 4 * , , _ - . . . - . 

a8. PI. 31. Ht. e. 55. FVom similar large skyphos- Part of swimnung bird. Un- 
usual iozenge ornament an 3 solid triangle. Lines. (Acropolis 6-) 

40 PI- 13, 36: Fig. 8. 5. Diam. ff. 140. Knk cl4y,^ni8b grey sbp with pockmarks. 
Varnish darl brown to black. Tongue-shaped object between groups of ei^t verticals. 
Desum coven b^y and rim. (Acropolis 6.) ^ . «. _• 

Probably Naxian; cf. DiUis XV,-pi. 3a, 94; 30, 66; Thcran: Pfuhl, A 130; Samian. 

30. Fabric as last. At rim, ^ups of . Band at bend. Verticals and diagonal on right. 
Inside, reserved band at rim- ^Acropolis.) 

Naxian; cf- DHm XVII, C 9, 10. 
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31. fL 14. 35. Width so. Thin brownish slip. Goat to right? Maltese cross and 

encased pcnden t vertical. (Acropolis.) /«v vr ttt 

Probably Naxian. The ame body profile occurs on a fragment irom Ithaca (BSA XLill, 
pi, 4S, 603 tf) which also looks Naxian, though of a later date. 

32. He. 38- Kotyle rim. Pale brown surface. Varnish off- At rim, hind qu^rs 
of animal to left. Quartered lozenge under body. At right, column of zigzags; vcr^caU. 
Lines below. Inside, reserved line at rim with group of strokes. (Acropolis.) 

ProbaUy Naxian; cf. the later Naxian kotyle X, 41. 

33. PI. 15. 32. Max. ht. 49- From straight-sided open vase. Bei« clay. Mail black 
varmsh- Couchanc animal and star. Lines; intcrmcdiaie reserved band with groups of 
short verticals. (Acropolis.) 

Cf. couchant animals Delos XV, Ac 8,9. 

34. Pig. 8. 6. Max. ht. 45. ‘ Ghalice ’ or conical base. Between lines, lozenge cross 
anozigzags. Xnride black with reserved line at rim. (Acropolis.) 

• 34; F'g« S. 7. Ht. of frieze 18. Pink clay with grey core. Rather orai^ 
e TTiin matt varnish mottled red; on inside, red. Nearly straight rim. Broad band 
at rim. Nairow frieze of pendent double axes. The one, on the right seems to have been a 
short one. The boimdir^ lines were drawn first and the rest blacked m. (Acropolis.) 

I know of no parallel for the pendent double axes. Perhaps East Greek. 

36. PI. 15. 27. Max. 40. StraiAt rim like a kotyle. Orange surfece. Brown to 
black metallic vaniish. Line at rim. Double axe. On either side, one vertical and chequers. 
Inside at rim, reserved line with groups of strokes. 

Perhaps Greek. . , - % 

37. Pi. 14. 33. Max- 36. Similar rim. More polished surface and thicker varnish 
than'the last. Design as before, but in place of double axe, large chequer, the ‘ black ’ 
squares cross-hatched. Lines below. Inside as last. (Acropolis.) 

<y. Eilmann, Beil. 23, to. Perhaps East Greek. , 

38. PI. 15. 3t.** \Ux, 32. Pink clay with grey core. Brown surface. Brown varnish, 
blaA on inside. From upper part of skyphos. itched cross or maeandcr. Head of 
pecking bird. Obscure object above. Below, ? concentric circles. (Acropolis.) 

? eLi Greek; cf. Clara Rhodos VII, fig. 233. 

39. PI. 15. 30- Width 45. Ht. of frieze 30. Very open skyphos or kalathos. Grey 
clay brown sut&c. Three Iiorizontal leaves and three diagonals. (NE.) 

Cf. Ddlos XV, pi. 50, inda 6b. 

One-handlcd Cup 

Pi, 16. 2- Ht- 72- Diam. no. Varnished all over, except for reserved line at rim, 
inridc and out, and feat underside of base. Thin metallic black varnish. (Acropolis 6.) 

Miscellaneous Coarse Pottery 

I PI 16 5 Diam. 135. Bowl with flat rim and strap handles. (Acropolis.) 

a. Fig. 6- 8. Width above foot 65. Foot of tripod or pyxis or perhaps the foot of a 
ficninnA? rtfttf^rn of circles and ziffzazs. fYCJ.) 


I. PI. 16. 5. Diam. 135. Bowl with flat nm and a 
a. Fig. 6- 8. Width above foot 65. Foot of trir^ 
figurine ? Incised pattern of circles and zigzags. (YC.) 
3. Fig. 6. 9. Cooking pot. (Acropolis house.) 


Yellow Monochrome 


A few fragments, mostly from Acropolis 6- 

I. Fig. 8, 13. Aryballos. Another with taller neck; lip missing, 
a. Fig. 8. 14. Trefoil oinochoe- Handle missing. Rather globular body. 
Hand-made; surface pared and polished. Yellow day like Argivc or Corinthian. 

** On iu side 10 the iUusuauoii. 
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Gf. Dilos XVn, section 13, where, however, the clay b said to be pink 
in the break. No. 9 seems to be like our no. i. Cf. also Thtm II, fig. 169, 
and Pfuhl, section P. Our no. 2 probably had a high handle like Pfuhl, 
Beil XXXVIII, I; cf. ComtkVll, i, no. 301. 


Seventh Century 

The orienialisii^ period is poorly represented in comparison with the 
Geometric and, apart from a number of Melian and Corinthian fr^ments, 
the pottery is for the most part linear in character. The accomplished 
products of seventh-century Parian and Naxian potters are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Some of the Subgeometric pottery of the Ad group included in the pre¬ 
ceding section will, as I have already suggested, belong to the beginnii^ of 
this period. 

A discussion of the chronology of Cycladic orientalising pottery is contained 
in the Appendix (pp, 74 ff.), 

Skyphoi with Offset Rim 

These were found’ in quantities, but there are no complete or even nearly 
complete examples. The shape is closely allied to the pledn cups described 
in the following section, which can perhaps be regarded as forebears of the 
Ionian cup. It is for this reason that I have grouped them under the 
orientalising period, although the earliest examples may well have been 
made before the end of the eighth ccntuiy. (See abo the appendix on 
Cycladic chronolc^.) 

Types A and B are both common on Paros, and 1 think it probable that 
nearly all the vases of this group were made in that island. 

TyptA 

Decoration of circles. Commonest type. Direct descendant of earlier larger skyphoi. 
Rim usually shorter than in type B. It becomes more ofBet. The frieze teneb to become 
smaller aoA the shape souaiter. Lower part of body black. Reserved band inside at Km; 
usxially another outside half way down. 

Example: 

1. PI. 15. 13. Max. ht- 48. Diam. c. 160. Rim only slightly offset. (YD.) Early 

Variants: 

8, PI. 15. 15. With dot rosettes instead of circles. Rare. (Acropdis.) Cf. Theran; 
Pfuhl, A 134; Parian: Buschor, Beil. LI, lai« sherd just below centre. 

3. PI. 15- n, Circle converted to eye. Unique. (NE.) 

4. PI. 15. 16. Large skyphoi with dots round circles. Some slipMd. (Acropolis.) 
Late seventh or early sixdi century; ef. Buschor, Beil. LI bottom left (earuer); hydria Dilos 
XVII, pi. 35, 3. Others in Paros from Delion. 
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Type A occurs with type B in the rare whilcn^a-black technique and is 
probably contemporary and long lived; cf Diios XV, pi. 29, 57? P^* 

64; D^los XVn, pi. S 7 , 16 fr.; pi. 68, lin. 20; Buschor, Beil. LI. Not m 

Thera. 

Tj>pe B 

Decoration of dot and squigglc. The pattern ocevp on earty ihapes both in tlw nnyle 
form and with cros&ng lines oTdols. Rim becomes sharply of^t, ^ner and y/jder tJ^ 
A and with up to five lines. (Usually two on type A.) Ch^os and horizontal 
occur instead of squiggles. As in type A the friew tends to become ^row^d 
tS^pc squatter. Both types also tend to become smaller and thinner-waUed- Type B 
is almost as common as type A. 

I. Diam. c. 160. Large and thick-walled early type. Two lines at nm and 
croMir^^lincs of incomplete. Sharply offset with at least three lines. 

(Acropolis.) 

Examples of type B in Mykonos are nearly all kantharoi. The decoration 
is disposed in three suaight rows as on our no. 2. Early type: Pfuhl, J 31. 
Imitations in Samos r Eilmann, Beil. 20, 5; 21, i and ii. None of these 
are quite like ours. They are, however, very common m Paros. 

TjifeC 

White on black. Only a few escamples, all firom AcropoUs. 

1. Circles as ty^e A. Vertical strokes (white) on inside of run. 

2, Dot and squ^gle as type 

a PL iR. at. Frafment with fish. _ _ 

the Pariii fish^uhl, J 12; Samian: EQmaim, Beil. 28, 8 j 29, i; tbui,, fig. 56. 

Cf. the use of white in Naxian: JD4los XV, Bb 10; Buschor, Beil. 54, 6; 

also D4los XVII, indet. 9. 


D. V<iriant designs 


Lozer^ as in example 


Fabric indistinguishable from A and B (except 8 and 10). 

I PI 15. 7. Horizontal agzag and cross-hatched lozenge. 

lin*. Cclunn. 

diam. tf. X40. Wderim. (Acropolis.) Not uncommon. Ad group. vv 

4. PI, %. 8. Birds and dot rosettes. (NE.) One or two examples. C£ D/iw XV, 

I^'b«U and hatched lozenges, one or two examples. Probably e^ly. 

6 PI 15 5 Birds and bontonial zigzag- Example has sharpl^^i nm. (ti,) 

PI Id i^. Horses and birds in Ad caricature style. (YC, YD.) 

PI iR 4 Max. Ri. CKocoUie surface. Black lustrous varnish, lanes on nm- 
Horse- (Am^-) Ad group; cf. XV, Ad 12. Several unpublished examples m 

Faros from Delion. ... 

0 PI IS. 10. Riau with — probably belonging to skyphoi as 3. ^ 

10 PI IR. 6. Ht. of rim 30. Wide rim of ihin-waJled 8k>i>lios. Ton^ between 
paire of UtiesT On body, zigzags. Reserved line inside at rim. (Acropolis 5.) Ad group. 
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Plain Cups 

The following two types were found in vast quantities. No. 2 was by 
far the commonest type of pottery found in the archaic deposits and is 
certainly, I think, a local product, 

I. PI. 16. 6. CSlay usually pink; muck better purified than In the next. Surface pale 
brown. Thin varnish, usually a sh^e of light brown or red- Rim and interior vamlsfied. 
Outside unpainted, save (or one or two b^ds of vamisb. Low fiat foot. Rather coarse 
handle at rim, more ribbon than cyUndricai. Sometimes white strokes on fiat run by handle. 

Example: diam. 14^. Restored ht. 55. Base restored fi’om another fragment. 

The restoration with two handles is probably mcorrcct, although two- 
handled cups of this type do occur at an earlier stage, e.g., There II, fig. 154. 
Ours is probably similar to the type of cup illustrated in Hislria^ 180, fig. 132, 
where, however, there is no decoration outside. 

9. PI. 16. 4. Short slightly rim. (Sometimes more offset than in example 

illustrated.) I^ndles on shoulder slightly cantM. The clay is grey and hard and usuinly 
full of particles of white ^t, sometimes ouite large. In some cases the surface has flaked 
off over a lump of grit. The surface of tKc clay is usually l^ht brown. The handle zone 
is always reserved, and there is sometimes a reserved band on the inside of the rim. On the 
rim and below the handle zone there is a band of thin vaml^, usually black or brown with 
streaks of orange or red. Also on the handles and sometimes on the inside of the rim. The 
ret of die cup, inside and out, is smeared with a kind of smooth and shiny clay which has 
rather a soapy feel. It forms a very uneven surfece. The colour is usually grey or black, 
but often brown or red with startling mottled effects. It is always very streaky. There is a 
low foot, the underside of which is unpainted. 

Example: diam. 125. Ht. 70. 

Almost certainly made in the island. I know of no parallels ebcwhere. 
The shape is perhaps an early version of the Ionian cup, but it cannot be 
regarded as a direct ancestor since there is no evidence that the Ionian cup 
was made locally. Cf. the early cups Uistriey 82, figs. 47 “ 49 ‘ 

3. FI. t6. 3. Ionian cups of coarse &brie. Rose-coloured clay (not unlike Cycladic) 
sometimes with grey core. Surface pale or brown. The clay is well purified, and the 
technique the potter good. Varnish fairly carefully applied; usually mottled eflects of 
black and red; rather matt. The handle zone is reserved and has a thin band which runs 
above the handles. The line of this and the top edge of the black on body are often not very 
straight. Reserved line on inride of rim. Varnished ring foot; underside plain. Fairly 
common. 

Example: diam, 120- Ht. 75. Partly restored, including handles which arc copied 
from other fragments. The restoration is, I fear, not brilliant; the right-hand profile is 
approximately correct. 

Some of these may be of GycladK manufticture; cf. the vases below 
decorated with polychrome bands. 

4. Ionian cups of more refined type. Thinner walls, good technique and good black 
glaze. Clay pink to red, surface brown or midc. Rim wider and thinner. Some small 
cups have an extra reserved line below handles. Foot usually with concave profile and 
unpainted inside. Those which are painted on the underride appear to belong to a type of 
cup with reserve circle and lines at centre of bowl. 

Several example, mostly small fragments. 
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5. Fig. 8. 15. One-bandled cup. Diam. e. qo. Sharpy offset narrow rim. Grey 
impure lUce no. s. Surface uau^y Tnotded re<l and blau. 

Frobabfy & local producr. Not vtty common. 

6. PI. 10. 1. One-handled cup. Diam. 113. Varnished all over save stripes on handle. 
(F.) 

Period uncertain, but perhaps seventh century. 


Plain Oinochoai 

1. A few fragments of small oinoeboai with trefoil mouth. Outside varnished all over. 

2. Small oioochoe or aryballos in white on black technique. On shoulder, circles. 
Lower down, three lines. (Acropolis.) 

Another fragment with part of linear deign. Thin*walled. (VD.) 

Same fabric as skyphoi vdth offset rim, type C. 

Vases Decorated with Polychrome Bands 

All from Acxopoila. 

1. Diam. i. 190. Same shape as bird bowls, but with rather larger handles. Matt 
slightly metallic varnish, ffaking. Outride black. Inside, red .band between white lines 
at rim: lower down, white dot rosettes. 

2. ^tnaJl bowls with almost flat foot. Shape like Plain Cup no. i. Outside black. 
Inside, polychrome bands. White strokes on flat rim. 

3. PI. 13. 24. Ht. of frieze c. id. Rim and base mlssii^. Outside, between polychrome 
bands, late type lotuses in white. Inside black with red band, 

4. dosea vase with twin cylindrical handle. Polychrome bands. 

5. Fragment of an Ionian cup. Inside, polychrome band and white dot rosettes. 

Probably Cydadic; cf. Ddlos X, pi. 17, 99 (ring vase) and Dilos XVII, 
pi. 47, 40^41 (phialai). Cup from Paros: Buschor, fig. 4. Similar poly¬ 
chrome bands on late vases of D^os XVII group C, t.g., 17. 

Late seventh to early sixth century. 


Mblian 
Amphorae 
A. Large 

1. PI. 17. 8. Fragment of shoulder. Max. 50. 9 thick. Varnish black; thin lines 
brown. Fiotal. Red cross-band. (Acropolis.) 

2. PI. 15. 17. Neck fragment. Max. 37. 8 thick. Spiral pattern. Band of varnish 
inside at top. (VC.) 

Other amphora ^agments with floral, c. 7 thick. 

B. Small {or from Ayafrios) 

1. PI. 15, 20. Max. 45. Lower part of frieze, Ghiot-type filling ornament; rows of 
zigzags. B^w lines, floral. fAcropdis.) 

2. PI. 15. 18. Max. 51. Outline tongues; lines. Maae of horse to left. The mane 
is red, the lolds bounded by white lines. \^ere the locks are narrow they are bounded by 
black. On right, edge of wing (?), (YC.) 

3. PI. 19. a. He. 30. From nedr (?). Row of dots between Hn«. Head of swan. 
Eye red within white circle. The neck appears to have been sketched in outline and then 
filled in. Inside, band of varnish tow down. (J 4.) 
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4. PI. 19. 4. Max. 61. From body, day greyish pink. Dirty-brown varnish. Pari 
of bull to r^ht. Maeander cross in Reid. Red genitals. Further leg divided from body by 
reserved line. Contours of legs sketched in with &ini incised lines. Ornamental incision. 

3. With two Rieses. Ht. of lower fneze 70, Surface very badly worn. Varnish and 
slip have mostly Raked off. Varnish oxidised br^ht red in places. Neck: network 
triglyphs with panels in between; subject unidentifiable. Shoulder; row of dots—tonnes. 
Upper frieze: row of birds to left. Wing feathm divided by iainc double incised fines. 
Lower ftleze: spirals and Rvc-leaf palmenes. Base missing. (M B.) 

d. PL 17. 4. Ht. 60. Neck. Lower part of female head with ear ring. Red band at 
bottom of her neck. Against the mass of hair, one large lock and a narrow wavy bne down 
the middle in white. Below lines, row of doe. (Q^) 

I have attempted to arrange these six vases in chronological order. 
They extend roughly over the second half of the seventh century. 

Wall Plates 

PI. 17, 9. Diam. c. 270. False spirals linked by pabnetles of one, three, and four petals. 
Red on odd petals. Careless style. Towards centre beyond two lines, tongue altemaicly 
red and black. At rim, band and short strokes. Reflex handle painted ouBide. Inside; 
at rim, broad strokes; three broad bands spaced. Varnish red on one side and mottled 
elsewhere, (YD-) 

Others with spirals linked by network. (YB, Acropolis,) 

Gf. Dilos X, pU 2, 16. Second or third quarter. 


Plate 

PI. 17. 7; Pig. 8. 18. At rim, tongues, four black, one red (direct on slip). Foot of a 
febne with inciSon. East Gr^ filling ornament. Somethir^ like a ray. Underside 
unpunted and ur^pped. (Acropolis.) 

Perhaps NaxUn; cf. the plate Mos X, Rhod.-Iou. 72. Another frag¬ 
mentary ia Mykonos: willed Artemis and birds. Third quarter. 


Skyphos 

PI- 17. 1-3. Hu of principal fragment 48. Trace of ofhet rim. Qay redder and slip 
thicker than usual. Varnish matt red to brownish black. Panther to n^t with raised 
fore paw, Network triglyph with red cross bar. Red for top of head, neck, and chest of 
panther. White lines for whiskers, nose, round eyes, and on leg. 

Fragment with lower paw and part of another in opposing panel. Lower band of J- 
between lines. Black below. 

Another with upper part of animal; white markings. Quartered square with 

dots. (Acrop^.) 

Similar panthers occur on late vases in Mykonos. Last quarter. 


Cup 

1. PI. 17. 5. Shape like Corinthian cup. Trace of offset rim. Hi. of frieze 30. Divided 
sunding spiral with blob on top. Lines and black below, (Acropolis.) 

2. R. 17. 6. Wide offset rim (width 28). Underside tongues and darts. Inside 
varnished save reserved line at rim. (YD.) 
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Bird Bowls 


Type i 

Birds and hatched lozenges. Several fragments. 

I. Pi. 15. 19. Rim frieze 21. Bird with cross-hatched body. Trace of lozenge on 
right. ?YC.) 

4. PI. J5. 23. Rim frieze ag. Cro88*hatched Iozcmc. (Acropolis.) 

3. PI. 13. 20. Max. 50. Part of lozenge. Back ofbird- Black bdow, (Acropolis.) 

Common at Delos. No escact parallel at Vroulia; cf. Vroulia fig. 44, 
and Antissa, BSA XXXII, pi. 23, 26 (more elaborate). 

Type 2 

Plain rim. Groups of three lines on body. Many fragments. 

PI. 19, I. Diam. 115. Handles black. Black round foot which is missing. In£de, 
low down; reserved band. (YD.) 

Cf. Vroulidy pi. 25, 2 (with polychrome band inside); D^los XV, Rhod. 36; 
Histria 63, III i. 

Typis 

Larger. Birds is before. Voided rays. Polychrome decoration inside. 
One example. 

PI. 25. 22. Rim frieze 39. Pendent cross-bathed triangle. Bird’s tail (surface chipped 
at this point). Voided ray. Inside: at rim, red band between white lines. Lower down, 
white dot rosettes and another polychrome band with groups of three or lour vertical strokes 
in white on the red band. (Votive depone) 

Probably the same type as Dilos XVII, Rhod.-Ion. 40, though here no 
birds have been preserved. 

Typfi 

Dot rosettes at rim. Two or three examples. 

PI. 15. 21. Pain frieze 23. Red Ime on white band on inside of rim. (Votive deposit.) 

Cf. JHS 1924, 187, fig. 10; Thera II, fig. 222. Not at Delos. No exact 
parallel from Vroulia or Histria. 

In all these types the clay is pink, usually with a tendency to grey. Surface 
light brown with dark-brown varnish or yellower with orange varnish. 

Chiot 

A few small fragments of chalices in very bad condition, mostly from 
Acropolis and YD. One with saw decoration on body; another with row of 
dots at rim. One foot. 
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CORJNTHUN 

A. ProtMOTinthian 

j. PI. id. d. Max. 49. ShouJder of cooical oinochoe. Ray—three tow of dou-^tripes. 
(Acropolis.) 

First half of sevcoth century. 

2. ShouJder of arybaUos. Eniznated height 60. Varnish very faded. On shoulder, 
hare or dog to left. Lines below with a space about half down. (Acropolis house.) 

Cy. Johansen, VS, pL 15, 5; XVII, X 13, 19; vxodia, pi. 42. 20, 14. Probably 
first quarter. 

3. PI. 18. 2. From large aryballos. Esliioated ht. iso. Preserved ht. 73. Fricae 24. 
Between triple rows of dots, bull to right—lion to left. Below, dot rosettes and rays. Three- 
Une divisions. fVotive dqrosit.) 

No parallels ^or $iae except in Transitional. Probably not earlier than the middle of the 
cenrury. 

4. Pi. 17. to. Trefoil oinochoe with nngle ftiese. Frieze 25. Lower black band 50. 
The neck is missbg, but otherwise there Is a sequence preserved down to the rays. Base 
missmg. Very fine buff clay- Varnish a sort of mdlsh purple and lustrous. The red is as 
usual reddish mauve. A third colour, probably white, has left a mart black surface- 

Mouth: in side fold at rim, dot rosette in encrusted white. Trace of another below it at 
edge of break. 

Shoulder: tongues, black—red—black—white. Scale pattern gradually getting l«gtf 
from the top downwards. Scales alternately red and black, the inner part of the black 
scales being white. The red scale arc always bounded by two incised arcs. The lower 
black-and-white scales have two arcs each- Farther up, the white scales have four arcs 
which completely cover the black surface. The top row has three arc also covering the 
black, Brtween each of the lowest scales, a white vertical stroke. • 

Frieze: three stags to left—goat and panther to left—fragment with advanced hind leg of 
another goat or slag. The bodies of the animals have ligTilly inoised contours, exclumng 
neck and legs. _ . .. 

Broad band of black covered with red and white lines as follows: two reit—two white 
—two spaced red—two white—one red. Rays. (Votive deposit.) 

Cf. the oinochoe and olpe in BM (Payne, AC, Cat. nos, 32,48), both with 
single frieze and no red on animals. 48, like ours, has no filling ornament. 
Note the unusual contour for the belly stripe on the middle stag. Late 
Protocorinthian. 

5. PI. 18. 10- Kotyle. Diam. 137. Ht. 112, Red varnUh which has worn off in 
places leaving a pink surface with re 3 outline. Stripes and rays. At rim, panel of short 
vertical squires between vertical lines. Band on handles. On made of nm, reserved band 
with a lincTnaac flat on undwside. (Votive deporic.) 

Fragments of several others. 

Krat half of seventh cenru^, probably first quarter. , , 

6 PI- 18. II. Kotyle. 47. Ht, 31- Two runmng do«. Vertical strokes 

at rim. Two bands at foot. Vertical stroke between dogs. (Votive deposit.) 

Late sevendi or rixth century. . . _ 

7. R. 18. 12. Kotyle. Diam. 47. Ht. 28. Bands- Vertical strokes at nm. Very 

like last. (Votive deposit.) _ 

Like miniature koCylai from Thera: Johansen, VS, 79, fig, 50. Date as last 

Various fragments of black and black polychrome kotylai; Late Proto¬ 
corinthian to Early Corinthian. 

.;esj 
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B. Corinthian 
Kotylai 

1. PI. 18. 6. Estimated diam. e. 90- Yellow surface. Varnish dark brown 10 red. 

Band at rim. Cursive vertical zigzags. Three bands separated by gTOU^ of three lines- 
The mi dd l e band is entirely cove^ with red; the other two partially. Fairly close rays. 
(Votive deposii.) » 

Late seventh or early sixth century. 

a. PI. 18. 5. Frieze 40. Whitish yellow surface. Goat to right—feline to left (only 
backs preserved). Redon hind quarters. Very poor style. Short vertical waves at rim, 
One line above, three below frieze. (Acropolis.) 

Late seventh or early sixth century. 

2. PI. 18. I. Frieze 45. Brown surface- Vertical waves at rim. Frieze between two 
bands: back of feline to I^. Red for belly stripe, hind quarters, and on petab of laige 
rosette. Very poor style- (Votive deposit.) 

Middle Ccqinthian. 

J . FI. 1$. $. Frieze 29. Brown clay and varoisb. Rim as before. Goat to right and 
of another. Red on neck and hind quarters. Fairly close rays. Late style. (Votive 
deposit.) 

Late Middle Corinthian. 

5. L^wer part only. Base diam. 39. Brown clay, dark brown varnish. Shapeless 
animals and dots. No incision. Red onolack band. ‘ Shading * rays. (Votive deposit.) 
Late Corinthian. 

Fragments of many small kotylai like the above vdth little or no iacision. 
They give the impression of having come from one workshop. 

Other Shapes 

6. Pi. 19. 3. Convex pyxis. Max. 53. Pink clay, yellow surfece. Warrior with red 
shield- Incised rosettes. (YB.) 

There Is no need to doubt the fabric, since Corinthian day occasionally shows pink at the 
break. Middle Corinthian. 

7. PI. x8. 4. Cup. Max. 67. Brown clay, dark'brown vsimish. Bird. Careful and 
individual swle. Very short wing feathers. Red on covert and alternate feathers. Bands 
and lines. Inride: white line on red band. Below, three red lines. Trace of another at 
top. (Votive deposit.) 

Late Corinthian, 

Part of another from the same deposit in careful but orthodox style. (Type NC nos. 
1342 

8. H. 18. 7. Gup, probably without offset rim, decorated inside and out. Max. 75. 
Greenish clay. Varnish off. Outside: frieze of small animals: goat to right—boar to 
left—bull to right. Very careful style; no incision. Broad band^hort rays. Column 
of chevrons instead of one ray. Inside: arm of padded dancer, who covered the whole 
ground. Incised rosettes including double centred variety* (Votive deposit.) 

Probably end of seventh century. 


Miscellaneous 


1. PI. IQ. 18. Shoulder of East Greek oinochoe. Max. 140. Hard grey clay. Cream 
slip. The lines of the breaks are strangely curvilinear. Cab^e pattern with scales in the 
interstices. Two lines and bands. Anoth^ fragment from base: bands, two lines, voided 
tay and ton^e {?). (Acropolis.) 

2. Han^e and rim of oinochoe. Ht. of handle 120. Hard pink clay. Red mottled 
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varnish. Double cylindrical handle and trefoil mouth with band of varnish on inside of 
rim. (Acropolis.) 

? East Greek. 

9. Fig. 8. 17. Rim with heavy mouldiogs from unknown shape (bowl or hydria?). 
Dark red varnish with soapy fed. Varnished all over except groove which is resent wim 
a row of "L . (Acropolis.) 

4. PI. 18. 9. From a crater. Width €0. Schistous clay with coane particles. Surface 
craved varnish damaged. Swan’s head to right. Dot rosettes and * concentric ’ 
lozengtt. (YC.) 

Unidentified orientalising fabric. 

5. PI. 15. sg. Max. ht, 46. Kotylc rim. Brown surfece. Volute and palmecte frieze. 
Lines below with iniettnediaie band of H* Reserved line inside at rim- (Acropolis.) 

Gf. Dilos XVIi, G 7 ; also group D. 

6. PI. 15. 33. Sra^l fragment of kot^e rim with outlined palxnette. (Acropolis.) 

^ jjalmettcs of 1 > 41 m IwII, group C. 

7. R. 19. 17. Skyphos. Max. 31, Pink clay, brown surface. Dot-filled animal (?). 
The right-hand line U red. (Acrop^.) 

Perhaps from a skyphos like D^los XVII, D 11, where red is used. 
Dotted animals also in Parian and Naxian, e.g.> Pfuhl, J 7; DHos XVII, 
Bb I; Melian, unpublishcd- 

8- PI. 10. 15. Skyphos. Diam. r. 115. Fine »nk clay; thin walled. Thick reddish 
varnish with soapy feel, Slightly outcurvlng rim. Broad band at rim. Alternate panels of 
propeller blade with dots and double axes. Tri^yphs of wavy vcrlicala between* thin 
vcrrical lines. Lower part black. At foot, close rays. (R.) , . . 

Another similar fragment from Acropolis, with blad^ varnish. Red line inside, and 
outside bdow frieze. 

Unidentified Ikbric. Late seventh or early sixth century. 

9. Pi. 19. 12.'* (Shape not noted.) Grey schistous clay. Curious rosette; red and 
black petals divided by white bnes. On right, breast of siren (?). (NE.) 

Probably Melian. _ , - , 

10. Plate fragments, mostly fri>m Q,. Rims as Fig. 8. 19 ^d mort upright Uay 
usually grey, rarely pink, with greenish-white slip. Decoration of B. Greek type. On nm, 
tongues; bands on cither ride covered with white dots. 

(fl) Maeander hooks. Red and white dots on bands on rim. 

Radiating diamond and ray pattern. 

PI. IQ. 16. Kom of wild goat (?), cross, and roundel with dotted edge. 

Shape, Fig. 8. 20. Groove at mid point of rim with chequers on other side. Upper 
part: outline rectangles between bands. Inner part: some sort of raduling diamond and 

Centre. Part of bird (?) with filling ornament of outline double lozenge. At left- 
hand edge, something red with black outline. 

Same type D^los XVII, Rhod.-lon. 36, also with grey day. The 
shapes are not unlike those of polychrome plates from the Delion in Paros. 
Probably Cydadic. 

u. Two pbialai. Cydadic day. Inside, bands covered with large white spots. Out¬ 
side unpainted. Rather rou|d>. (Acropobs.) .... . u 

12. Fig. 8.16. Bowl with curved inset rim. Diam- e. 90. Greyi^ ciaY, «ddish yanu». 
Rim black with trace cf white doU. Shoulder reserved with dots. 

(NE.) 


Black Wow and inri^. 


^ Uf«ldedownintb« Uluscration. 
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Sdcth Century 

Under this heading are grouped a small quantity of sherds mainly in 
b.f. technique and fragments from pithoi with decoration in relief. Some 
other pottery beloi^ing to the first half of the sixth century has been included 
in the preceding section for the sake of continuity the Corinthian sherds) - 

Even after allowance has been made for these, the quantity of pottery which 
can be ascribed to the sixth century, and more especially to the second half 
of the century, is strikingly small, Apart from the fragments which follow 
and a few more which are not worth publishing there is practically nothing 
to represent what one m^ht assume to be the most fiourishir^ period in. 
Siphnian history. The same discrepancy has, however, been noted at other 
sites, ?.g., the Samian Heraeum. 

It will be seen that none of the black-figure fragments can be definitely 
identified as Attic. Kunze in his interesting article on ‘ lordsche Klcin- 
meistcr ’ {AM 1934) has called attention to the numerous cheap East Greek 
imitations of Attic (ibid.^ 119) and suggests the possible existence of Cycladic 
b.f as well, on the strength of the eailier examples published by Buschor 
(AM 1929, 148). 

1. PI. 19. 5. Max. 44. Shoulder of dioos (?). Pink clay with thick overlay of yellow 
in many thin layers; n^dng badly on inside. Varnish dark brown to black. Surface 
damped. In a pand, goat to right. Coarse incision. Trace of red on neck at shoulder. 
Rou^y incUed crosses. Varnished inside. (J 5.) 

(^cladic imitation of Corinthian. Barly dxth century. 

2. Pi, 10, 6. Max, 42. Closed vase. Pink schistous clay, orange surface. Metallic 
black varnish. Part of black circle covered with red stripe and bounded by wavy incised 
lines. Slobby square at centre, {Acropolis.) 

Unidentified fabric, probably Cycladic. I^te seventh or early sixth century. 

3. PI. 10. 13. Max. 43. Closed vase. Pine pink clay, buff surfece. Brownish-red 
vamish. Above a line, horse’s hooves with contours carefully incisod. Black below, (Q.) 

The style is more reminiscent of Laconian HI than of Atde-^perhaps 
therefore East Greek—but it is difficult to place so small a fragment. First 
half sixth century. 

4. PI, 19. 14. Max. 92, From crater or dines. Mauve-pink schistous clay, orange 
sur&ce. Black varnish, rootcled red in places. Winged female. White on face and ne<^. 
Red for fiUet and on part of wii^ at bottom. Above, red and black outlined longues. (Q.) 

Olazoxnenian. Early sixth century. 

5. PI, 19. 10. Max. 4^. Prom cup (?). Fine pink clay. Brownish-black vamish. 
Bird to right. Incised tail feathers. Row of dots before and behind. Inside black. (Cb) 

I knew of nochir^ quite like this. It can hardly be Aide, t mid^ixtb century. 

6. PI. 19, II- 43- Fine soft clay, burnt grey. Good black glaze. Female, 

probably a maenad, runnli^: 10 right. (NE.) 

? G'^ladic or East Greek imitation of Attic. Second half sixth century; cf. Kunze, 
1934, Beil, 10, 5. 

** Some of the plain black glaze aherda insy dace ate in Any case ooi numecouS' 
from tbe second half of the sixch century, but they 
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Pilhoi with Decoration in Relief 


With a few exceptions, these fragments come from the very mixed 
deposits in the residential area on the middle slopes of the Kastro hill. No. i 
comes from a context which was preponderandy Late Geometric; 5 and 
14 from the north-east slope of the Acropolis where the majority of the finds 
ranged from late eighth to early sixth century b.c. 

Generally speakii^, the Siphnos fragments, as might be expected, show 
affinities with those found in Thera and Melos. I have no doubt that the 
pithoi themselves were made on the island; it is unlikely that such bulky 
objects should be imported when they could be made equally well from local 
clay, It does not follow, however, that the metal strips, from which the 
applied decoration was produced, were the work of Siphniot artists- They 
are, of course, certainly Cycladic and could hardly have come from farther 
afield than Paros or Naxos. One has only to look at the fragments from 
Tenos, which, as Gourby has pointed out, bear a marked resemblance to 
Boeotian pithoi, to realise that the style of relief work in the seventh and 
sixth centuries was as closely localised as that of painted pottery in the same 
period- The divergences in other parts of the Greek world are equally 
apparent. 

I. PI. 20. 3. Ht. of band 40. Thickocsj of wall 20-2$. Triglyph-metope design of 
incised noughts and crosses. {xC.) 

Several other fragments from ocher parts of the site, some without the noughts. 

Almost certainly a local product. Examples have been found in other 
parts of the island (Dragatsis, Praktika 1915, 98 f.j 1920, 155). The 
dcs^n is also common in Attica. (AM 1893, 134, fig. 30;. Graef, Akroplis- 
Vastn, I, nos- 329 ff.). Formerly thought to be Geometric, but in Broneer’s 
excavations on the north slope of the Acropolis the pottery associated with 
fragments of this type was invariably late sixth century. This dating is 
confirmed by the finds in the Agora (See Huperia VII, 22 j). So simple 
a pattern may, however, have been used over a longish period, and one may 
suppose that these pithoi had a long life. An earlier date, at any rate the 
beginning of the sixth century, is therefore not out of the question.^ 


a. PI-20. 7. Band 39. Wall 15. Lotus-palmeitc frieze. (J 2.) 

Krst half Mxth ceolujy. . . , , _ . 

^ PI. 20-8. Band 40. Wall 15'17. Alternatiog lotus and palmctte. (J 5.) 

a. P'l^o! 14. ht. of band 25. Wall 1 5-x 8- Palmcttes linked by volutes. (A.) 


I M. Cook inJOTOM me th»i ihe Acropolis fr^;- 
mefttjseen by BrtkiiKf and Pernice (AM «.) 

coQfieci ibe ftcp«ht aud cro» paiiern wjA ^iralard 
<tbio btdd» a wrap of a fipiwd band. TJe« 
(ngmoBta v.«re receady reducovered uiidct (be floor 


of the Acropolis Museum—hence Gnef’s denial of 
(Heir custeoce. Cook has also found a fragoeni with 
ihU partem (ihree O’s in the venical column} on the 
site ^ancient Kythaos. 
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The type of S volute linking the palmcttes goes back to Protocorinthian, 
e.g. Johansen, VS, lOO, fig. 54. The palmeltes look late, but Jacobsthal (in 
OmamenU Gr. Vasen) has shown how difficult it is to date palmettos out of 
their context, so I will only tentatively suggest that this example is late archaic. 

5. PI. 20. 15. Preserved hi. of main £neze 55. Wall 14. Grey-black day, very flaky. 
Applied surface of finer day. Triple cable. Above, zigsag between lines. Trace of another 
friere at upper edge, but me pattern Is not disUnguisl^ble. (N£.) 

Probably seventh century. 

6. PI. fio. iz. Band 48. Wall z6-i8. Double cable. (J 2.) 

Another similar example, PI. so. 4. 

7. Pi, 20.13. Band 45. Wall 1^20. Triple cable. 

Cf. Thera II, fig. 283. Similar cable on late Melian fragments in the 
collection of the British School (BSA XXVI, pi. XI, A-B). Neither this 
nor the last can be dated with accuracy. 

8. PI. 20. 16. Preserved ht. of band 41. Wall 15. On an applied band of l^ter- 
coloured clay, cable. Below, tiny lying pahnetces. Trace of another cable below. (J i.) 

A variant of the composite cable-palmette pattern common on archaic 
terracotta revetments, e.g., Corcyra [Korf^ra I, 104 ff.; Van Buren, Gk. 
Fictile Regiments, pi. XIX, fig. 63), Olympia, Treasury of Gela (Olympische 
FoTscku 7 igen I, pi. 41; Van Buren, ibid,, pi. XXXIII, fig. 118). Ours may 
be an earlier phase. A different combination on the Cla^omenian sarcophagus 
illustrated by Pfuhl, fig* i4i* 

9. PI. 20. 3. Band 13. Wall 14. Bright red clay. Running spiral with Melian type 
binding. (£,) 

Another from M 7. 

Cf. the more elaborate pattern on the Boeotian pithos Hampe, Sagenbilder, 
pi, 3$, R, 3; Cycladic; DHos XVII, pi. 32, 30. 

10. Pi- 20, 9, Preserved ht. of band 20. Wall 18. Running spiral. (J 2.} 

T1. PL 20.10. Max. too. Spiral in applied clay. Another friese above, also in applied 
day, the desi^ of which is not inttUigible. Three lines between friezes. 

Cf the spirals Thera 11 , figs, odi, 2S2. 

12. PL 20. 6. Band 40 - Wall 27. Tongues. (E.) 

(YB^ 20. 12. Band 68- Wall ao- Key partem with quaCrefbil. Fired bright red, 

Late sixth or early fifth century; cf late archaic terracotta revetments 
and borders of r,f. vases {e.g.^ by the Panaitios painter); Clazomcnian 
sarcophagi, e.g., CAB Plates I, 292, c. 

14. PL 20. 2. Frieze 45. Wall 17. Apparently net a pithos as there is a vertical edge 
at the upper right-hand ude of the fragment. On an applied band, mules to right. Most 
of the surface of the left-hand and part of the thigh of tbe ri^t-hand mule Is chipped off. 
Thick filling ornament of hanging and standing spirals, wheel, cross, etc. (NE.) 

At first sight this piece looks early, mainly on account of the filling orna¬ 
ment, which suggests a date at least as far back as the Athens Nessos amphora. 
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Bui, as on many of the Corinthian bronze reliefs, archaic features probably 
persisted in relief work of this sort over a long period {cf. the archaic filling 
on the bronze relief fig. 104 E, dated by Payne in the fifth century)- 
The mules are not easy to date stylistically, but I should say that the relief 
was made at some time during the first half of the sixth century. A later 
date would be unlikely for an object found in this area, though not, of course, 
impossible. The gait is characteristic of East Greek work Pfuhl MuZ> 
145, 148, 151) in contrast to the more straight-legged stance of the mainland. 

It will be convenient to publish here the fragment illustrated in JHS 
1937, 136, fig- 8, which, although not found in the excavations at Kastro, 
was acquired locally and presented to the collection of the British School. It 
is almost certainly of Cycladic, if not Siphniot workmanship. 

15. PL 20. 1. Band 53- Wall c. ss. Micaceous clay. On an applied band, armed 
homeman, head revert^, galloping to right. He is wearing greaves. A hare running to 
right underneath the horse. 'Ihc nare has whUkera, which ma>^ however, be accidcniw. 
On the right, hind part of another horse. In the field, a star. The surface is damaged in 
places, particularly at the hind quartern of the galloping horse. 

There is quite a Protocorinthian look about this piece, and, in fact, the 
design is not very remote from the riders on the Macmillan aryballos. The 
date of our fragment is, of course, very much later, probably by at least 100 
years. The subject is a favourite oiie on architectural terracottas, notably 
those from Thasos.*** 

Representations of fully armed horsemen are found in Crete at an early 
date {e.g., the Prinias relief and pithoi from that site: Annuario I, 70, fig- 39; 
93» %• 471 also on Spartan ivory reliefe: AO, pi. XCII, 3; CIV, i), but 
arc not popular on the mainland until the sixth century (Middle Corinthian 
craters: Louvre E 629, 630; Late Corinthian: M, %. 19. Attic: MA 
XXXII, 323, fig. 134 b); and here they are not common until the second 
half of the sixth century. It may be remembered that cavalry was not used 
in battle, south of Thessaly, until the time of Hippias, although in earlier 
times the Attic Hippeis arc supposed to have fulfilled the function of a mounted 


infantry bodyguard.^ 

The type of prancing horse is derived from Phoenicia, according to 
George Hanftnann {AJA 1945. 575> n. 11 7) • An carUer version of the subj«ct 
in Zervos, VArt en Grk$, fig. I35 («arfy Attic b.f. tripod pyxis). More 
sophisticated: Rumpf, SakonidiS, pi. 16. 

The star ornament appears on doins of Potidaea of c. 530 (Seltman, 
Greek Coins, pi. VII, 4) and continued, on coins at any rate, with little change 

‘ _ . . . .._-v_ 


QAi. which conuifu mucn wievant nw^ertu. r- 

J. M. Go«k hM <»lkd my aiiendon w iwo Artw bouifM, pi. i, JdJ 1907* aft •*)• 
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down to the third century. (Corcyra 450-400, ibid., pi. XIX, 7, 8 ; 
Carthage, third century, ibid., pi LXI, 2). It is also to be found on Pontic 
vases (Pfuhl MuZy * 55 )- The Protocorinthian version (Johansen, VS 119, 
fig. 78) is rather difFerent, The type is no doubt ultimately derived from the 
Bast where it was commonly used as a symbol, the star of Ishtar, 

Reliefs of this sort continued to be made in the Cyclades until the middle 
of the fifth century, as is shown by the Mclian examples, one of which is 
published in AM 1896, pi V, i. (There considered to be archaic. Jacob- 
sthal, publishing another fragment from the same matrix (Melisch Reliefs, 
154, fig. 33), points out that they are contempor^ with the middle group 
of Melian relief. Other examples: CVA Baltimore i, pi 18 (incorrectly 
dated second half sixth century); BSA XXVI, 74, no. VI; cf. ibid., no. V 
(pi. XIB), dated by Miss Lamb well on in the fifA century.) 

Arne 

Fifth-Fourth Century 
Black Glaze 

I. PI. a I. i. Cup-kotyle. Diam.' ns. He. $4. day fine and dirty pink. Good 
black glaze. At centre, de^gn of palmcttes and tongues. Underside of foot red with two 
concentric circles and dot at centre. Small graffito: /€ (A.) 

Fourth century j cf. CVA Oxford i, pi. 48,44. Oura must be dated early m the ccniury. 

s. PI. a I- 5- Wide tnouiKed oinoAoe? Max. 62. Pink clay, Good glaze, but 
greenish and rather mottled. Glazed inside. On shoulder, stainpM palmettes. Below, 
tongues; between each, a tiny circle. On body, vertical grooves corresponding with the 
tongues. The grooves show up inside. (A.) 

Late fifth or early fourth century. 

Red-Figure . 

3. PI, TO. 9. From a bcU-crater. Max. 70- Quite good glaze, but diaooloured. Head 
of youth. I^rpli^ brown locks in front of ear. Relief contour for nose. Inside, reserved 
line part way oown. (YC-) 

f. 430-420. 

4. H. 2t. 4. From mouth of a crater, probably a calyx-crater. Ht. frieze; 30. 
Double palmetto, diagonally dispoaed. R^ef lines round volutes. (Sporadic.) 

Late fifth century- ,, ,. 

5. PI- 19. 8. Max. 52. From thin-walled closed vase. Lady at her toilet. Mediocre 
glaze. No i^ef contour. Brown locks. White on object at left edge. (NE slope.) 

Mid fourth century. ^ 

6- PI. 19. 7. Max. 57- From open vase. Good black glaze inside; outside, inclined 
to l^ brown where thin. Debased volute palmetce design. (YB.) 

Fourth century, 

Meoarian Bowls 

These are without exception of the matt-varnished type found at Delos 
and the shape of the rim (straight or incurving), where prcsciycd, also dis- 

** A fragm«autry r.f. pelik« was Tound m Grave (3 and is noted on p, 8d. 
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tinguishes them from the Attic type. The decoration is for the most part 
identical with that found on the Delian bowls as illustrated by Courby in 
Vasis p^ecs d reliefs. Nos. 9 and 16 are exceptions, but from the nature of 
the clay and varnish they are likely to be of Cydadic manufecture. I have 
found no exact parallel for the figure on the early bowl No. 6, but here ^ain 
the fabric suggests that it was made in the islands. 



Fic. 9.—SEcrriONS or Mboarian Bowts. 
Scale 1:2. 


The mould (No. 17) shows that some of these bowls were :^de in Siphnos. 
There is nolhii^ surprising in this since it was already fairly evident that 
Megarian bowls were produced by every local pottery. 

The fullest account of this ware since Courby’s book was published is 
given by Homer Thompson in Hesperia III- Recent publications in AJA 
1941 by Schwabacher (Kerameikos) and Baur (Stoddard Collection); 
Benton, BSA XXXIX (Ithaca). 

I. PI. 21. 15; Fig. 9. I- Ht. 34. Rim frieze is. Pink schistous cUy. Thin, metallic 
black varnish, matt on in^de. Cable patwo below riro. (J 8.) 

^ Jat^ band 11. Grey-brown schistous clay- Matt grc^ -black surface. 
Overlapping threefold loops between pairs of lines. (J 2.) 

Of. Coorby fig. 76, 26. 
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5. PI. 21. II. Rim frie« 13. Pink schistous dav. Matt reddish-brown surface. 
Disinitrated 6ame palmetlcs, On body leaf pattern, (J 2.) 

Cf. Courby fig. 80, 8. « 

4! PL 21. 14; Fig. 9- 2- Rim fti«e 9- Grey schistous clay. Malt grey surfece. Rjm 
pattern of standing double spirals. (J 2.) 

Cf. Courby fie. 76, 12. ^ . 

s. PL 21. 95 Fig, 9- 3. Rim fri«e 0. Pink schistous dav. Reddish-brown surface, 
fairly lustrous. Strong^ incurved rim. feim pattern of pothooks. (ZB.) 

b 45. Rim fricac 9, Grey schistous day. Black varnish, fainllv 

lustrous. Badly weathered. Rim pattern ogg and dart. Female holding m nght hand 
cornucopia or torch and undcar object in left hand. (J 2.) 

Early type- I can find no exact parallel for the figure. 

7 Pi. 21. 10; Fig. 9- 4. Rim frieze 10. Main frieze 30. Pink schistous day. Matt 
varnish, black at rim, dark red below and inside. Rim pattern: star rosettes. Main frieze: 
running volutes with sprays and dots. (J 2.) 

(^Courby pi. 13,36 and 29, v. 1 j 

pi. 21. 8; Fig. 9. 5- Rim frieze to top of dots 18, Pink schistous cUy- Matt red 
varnish, flakii^’badW. B^w dots, key pattern. Main frieze; leaf pattern. (J 8.) 

Cf. Courby fig. yS, 4, and 80,8. . _ . 

9. Pl. 21. 13. Ht. 28. Pink schistous clay. Black varnish, ^ntly lustrous. Flying 
cupid and prancing goat. (J 2-) 

Cf. the Attic examples, Courby %. 69 and Homer Thompson C 47, etc. 

10- PI. 21. 17. Diameter of rosette 36. Pink schistous clay, grey core. Mart black 
varnish. Bottom of bowl sl^lly concave. Rosette on bottom. Radiating leaves, alter¬ 
nately plain and palmate. (J a.) 

Cf. Courby pl. 15, d. j ^ 

ij. Pl. 21. 12. Max- 50. Pink day, grey core- Mart vamisn, red on raised parts ol 
leaves, black elsewhere. Lower part cf body: leaf-scale patteni. (j 2.) 

ff. Courby 80, 8; Homer Thompson C 28. 

12. Pl. 21. 18; Fig. 9. 6. Rim frieze 10. Grey day. Black varnish, feintly lustrous. 
Rim pattern: rosettes. (J 2-) 

Cf Courby fig. 76, 3- 

13. Pl. 21- 2; ^’ig, 9. 7. Ht, of main frieze 48- Grey schistous clay. Mart grey black 
varniA. Ring foot with plain base. Round foot, arrow pattern. Large leaves and rows 
of dots. Rim partem unclear, perhaps rosettes. (J 2.) 

^ Courby fig. 81, i and pl. 13, 3s. « ,. . 

14. Pl. 21. 7. Diameter of inner ring of base 29. Convex base. Grey schistous clay. 
Black varnish, slightly lustrous. Base: whirlig^ surrounded by three drcles and a ring of 
dots. Curvilinear motive on body with similar dots. In field, rosette. (J 2.) 

Cf. Courby fig- 77, 5 and 80, 2. , « » 

15. Pl. 21. 3; Fig. 9.8. Ht. of bowl c. 70. Friezes 25,30. Pink schistous day. V arnish 
dirty brown at rim; bdow and inside, dark red. Metallic lustre. Rim pattern: era 
dart. Upper ^eze: runnir^ cupids. Lower fiSeze: volute palmetles and palm leaves. 
Trace of rosette at base. 

ff. Courby figs. 77,16 and 81, 5, 

16. Pl. 21. 19. Max. 5a. Pink schistous clay. Metallic black varnish. Naturalistic 
motive of rosettes on stalks. (J 2.) 

\ 

A rare and early type of decoration not Mtherto found in Cycladic 
examples. See Courby, p. 334, for, this type of motive on bowb from Alheru, 
Boeotia and the Crimea. Further disciission by Homer Thompson, p- 455, 
and Schwabacher, p. 2ti. Our example is close to the Boeotian, but quite 
unlike the Attic type. 
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17. PI. 21. 6. Mould. Rim frieze lO- Main fri«c c. 40. Pink schistous clay. Rim 
pattern: rosettes. Main friete: 8 pattern on palm trees. (A.) 

The pattern on the main frieze is a decadent form of the willed caduceus; 
cf. Courby fig. 82, 12 and pi. 15, 35. 

16. Pi. 91 . 39. Fragment of similar fabric with leafecale pattern. Ac centre of base, 
strainer holes. 

From a filter vase like Courby pi. 9 e ? 


West Slope Ware 

The scries here represented probably covers the hundred years from 
250 to 150 B.c. No. 8 may well date from the first half of the third century 
while the crater rim no. i must also be early. The straight-walled kantharoi 
with chequer-board pattern have inferior glaze, as can be seen from the 
illustration, and were probably made in the second century. 

There is no striking resemblance between our examples and those from 
the Agora (Homer Thompson, Hesperia III), and I doubt whether they are 
Attic. I have not had an opportunity of comparing the clay and technique. 

Fabric of the following (except no. 5): pink clay; thin metallic black 
varnish. 


I. Pi. 21. 34. Crater rim. Width of frieze 37. Dolphins in applied clay and palmeices 
Iq white. Indsed bounding lines. ( 1 2.} 

? mid third century; cf. Delphes V, 172, fig. 721. Dolphins: Homer Thompson 8 8, B 35 
(here with doc rosettes). 


2. PI. 21. 36. Ht. 65. Neck of trefoil oinochoe. Two grooves below mouth. Pendent 
arcs in the foDowing or 3 er (from to bottom): white, applied clay, incised, white dots. 
Between the arcs, incised arrows. 'Three white docs at end cd each barb and scalk. Frieze 
stops at back under handle. Neck made sroaratdy and inserted into body, the inside of 
which, where preserved, is varnished except fm a small patch. (J 2.) 

Shape Homer Thompson C 13. ? third century, 

3. Pi. 2!. 23. Ht. $0. Rim of straight-walled kantharos. Between deep grooves, 
chessboard and labyrinth. The lines are in thinned clay. Alternative chequers white, 
(jfl.) 

Cf. Delphes V, 173, no. 389, fig. 719; Aepna, pi. 130, a; A Delt i 933 “ 35 . Parart., 20 
(Bleusis); Watsu^W** AM 1901, 79, no. 26. Not common in Agora pott^ except on 
amphorae. ? second century. 

4. PI. 21. 26, 30. Two ^gments of straight-sided kaniharos,** (a) width 45. ( 4 ) ht. 
of frieze 14. Wailtf. 4 thick. 

(а) Chessboard, the lines incised and alternate chequers white. Deep groove. Frieze 
as in (j). 

(б) Between grooves, twin incised wavy lines. Three white dots and day ivy leaf 
altematdy above and bdow trough and crest. Three indsed lines above. This is other a 
different frieze from that on («) or else the chequers have stopped at this point. (A,) 

Same date as no. 3. 

5. P). 21. 35. Saucer. Max. 40. Vamisb dark red, not metallic. Exterior, recessed 


*' As th«se fragmenu are glazed 00 Gie iimde I ehicktes, (hat they come from an amphora, since I 
thought at fim that they must come Trom a kaotbaros. now observe that W. Slope ampHors 4 may be glaaed 
1 tbmk it posaibie, however, having regard to tbeu inside. 
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foot within grooves. Interior, between grooves, lines of white dots end biBcta, both set 
obliquely. At centre, rosette with petals alternately clay and white- (A.) 

^ape Homer Thompson C 12 and Watzinger, AM loor, 70, 7c. A somewhat similar 
pattern on the amphora, Pagenstechcr, Expfdilion Suglin 11 ^ 22, fig. 30. 

6. PI. 2t. 29. Ht. 36. Rim of kancharos. Hernng*bone frieae in clay. Below a 
white line, verd^ ridges. (J 2.) 

For the herring*boDC pattern cf. Watainger, AM 1901, 78, 24- ? third century, 

7. PI. 21.2 7. Kt. 39. Bim of kantharcs. Row of pendent clay drop. White bounding 
line above and on left. Varnished gn^vt. {J a.) 

C/, Homer Thompson A 73. ? third century. 

8- PI. 21. 28. Ht. 33. Kijn of kaniharos- Rim more splayed and thicker wall than 
no. 7. Diagon^ line of clay r^cf leaves bdow Incised wavy line. White line above and 
on left. (Above EO 

Cf. the pattern Homer Thompon, £ 26. ? First half third centory. 

Q. PI. 21. 31. Ht. 2d. Rhn of kaniharos. Rim slightly jneurvM with twin grooves. 
Incised running spray; white dot. G 5.) 

10. PI. 21. 33. Ht. 41. Rim of Itantharos. Wavy white line with degen^ate ivy 
leaves in clay on either side. Below, varnished groove. (J 

It. PI. 21. 3s. Kt. 45. Rim of kaniharos. Shape as no. 8. Twin leaves in clay. No 
white. G 2.) 

Cf. tfomcr Thompson B 25, 


Bases with Stamped Decoration 

The following are representative examples. 

1. FI. 22. 18. M». 50. Good lustrous glaze with rainbow sheen. Tongues and 
palznetles. Band 0x1 undemde of foot. (J2.) 

X/ate fifth or early fourth c«ilury. 

2. PI. 22. 12. Max. 63. date thin but lustrous. Tories and radiating lines of 
paJmettes with a tongue between each. Band on und^de of mot. (Sporadic.) 

Fourth century. 

3. PI. 22. 16. Max. 90. Grey clay. Very thin metallic varnish. PaJmette and 
thumbnail grooves. Underside of ic^t impainted. (J 2.) 

Third century. 


Hellenistic Plain Pottery 
A- Black Glaze 
Saucers 

1-5 are of pick, possibly Cycladic, clay with thin slightly roetalllc varoish. All come 
from J 2 except no. 5 from A. 

1. Fig. 10. I. with incurving rim, (^. Homer Thompson D 9. 

2. F^. 10. 2. With flat oflset rim like a lekane. 

3. Fig, JO. 3- With rim of&et almost at right angles; two imvarnished grooves on body. 
From a nshplate like Technau, 46, fl|. 33 or perhaps nom a lid ? 

4. F^. 10. 4. Incurving rim with ridge. 

5. Fig. 10. 5. Ht. c. 30. Slightly spreading rim. Late fourth or early third century? 

0. Fig. 10. 6. Interior brownie black. Exterior reddish brown. Bulbous rim. 'Third 

ccniiuyr 

7. Pig. 10. 7. Glsize of feir quality. Nearly str^ght rim sightly swoUen inride. Two 
indsed lines on inside of rim. Cf. Technau, 44, fig. 8. 

8. PI. 21. 37; Fig. 10. 8. Straight rim with rows of thumbnail grooves outside. 
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Other Shapes 

9- Fig. 10. 9. ? from a bowl with flat rim like a lekane. Good metallic varnish as on 
West Sbpe ware, (J 2.) 

10. Fig. !0.10. Vtjy thin brownish glase. Diam. e. 70. ? from a smaQ pitcher, of 

which many examples of varying shapes arc iQmfraied in Homer Thompson, op. eiL (A.) 

The following bases both have thin metallic glaze: 

11. Fig. 10.12. Base of kocyle type. (J 2!) 

12. Fig. 10- IS- Typical Hellenistic b«e. (A.j 

13. Fig. 10.11. Kaniharos handle widi projecting handle plate. (A.) Not so common 
in Siphnos as the ribbon type with rotelles. 

14. Twisted handle, perhaps from a West Slope amphora. (J 2.) 




Fic. 10.— Segtions or HsLixNimc PorreRY. 

Scale !: 2. 

- B. Blister Ware 

i«. One fragment from a pyxis^haped pot with thin walls. Grey clay, pink vamish. 

(J2.) 

P^bably from a small pitcher. For a descripdon of this ware see Homer Thompsoo, 
p. 470. 

C. Vases with TwhUd-strap Handles 

Bowls with sharply inset wide rims and twisted sir^ handles. Grey day, pink at surface. 
Very thin varnish; usually black and red mottled dfect. Width of rim varies in different 
exanmles. 

10. PI. 21-23; Fig. II. I. Diam. c. tgo. Handle width 48. (J 2,) 

Cf. Homer Tnompson D 17,18, E 52, 53. End of 8cc45nd century. 
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iy. PI. 2r. 22. Bow! with mouth of S-sbapod profile and twisted handle, smaller and 
more compressed than those of i6. Thin black vamish. (J &•) 

D. Grey 

18. PI. 21. 38j Fig. II. 2. Run of a bovH. Grey clay, thin black varnish. On rim, 
heart^aped stamped motive filled with dots. (J 5.) 

The stamped pattern is probably & degenerate palmette. The grey ware 
described by Homer Thompson, p. 471, appears to be rather different. 
? Late Hellenistic or Roman. Cf^ a very similar rim with less degenerate 
hearts but of different fabric: Waage, Aniioek 1 , pi. XIV, 17 and pL XV, 17. 



Fio. ii.^BcnoNS OP HELtarnsne Pottery. 

Scale 1:2. 

E. Jugs of Lagynos Type 

19-. Fig. 11. 3- Mouth dlam. 60, Narrow neck, mioiature base. Deep pink clay- 
Very thin dirty brown varnish. On mouth, ^lodges of varnish covered with white. Pendent 
blobs on undmide except at handle (which is missing. Body: black washy stripes and 
black dots covered by white stripe. Base: black and >^te bands. (A.) 

I know of no parallels for the shape and decoration. The rim profile 
is not unlike that of West Slope amphorae and the foot also appears to be 
Hellenistic. 

20. PI. 2t. 40. Base of similar vase. Rcuod foot, two wavy rows of dots with wavy 
line in between. (J 5.) 
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F. Coarse Ware 
Lekanai 

21-‘Fig- ri. 4. Diam. c. 250. GUy grey at core, red on surfece. On rim, strokes of 
dark^red varnish, thinly applied. Interior, a band below rim with trickles. Exterior, band 
below handles which arc ot c) 4 indric^ section and arc elevation. (J 2.) 

82. Fig, rr. 5, Size as last. Pink clav. Very thin varnish, metallic black to brown. 
Blobby strokes on rim and band interior below rim. (J 2.) 

23. Very coarse base, sides of pot e. 18 thick. On inside vertical and horizontal grooves 
made with a small comb. 

See Homer Thompson, p. 468, for a discussion of these vases. 



Scale 1:2. 

Mortars 

24. With narrow Up and spout. Rough yellow*browa surface. (J 5.) 

25. Wider rim than last. Whitish-yellow surface. On part of rim, moulded pie crust 

Cf. Homer Thompson E 124- Late second century, 

G. Cooking pots 

26. Very coarse, probably local, clay. OfBet rim and cylindrical arc handle projecting 
over top of rim. (J 2.) 

The complete pot was probably something like Homer Thom^n C ao. 

27. PI. 21. 24. Flat pan with cyHndricy spout. Disim. of mouth of spout 50. Red 
day. Thin dark red varnish. Handles on cither ade of spout which is pierced and leads 
into the pan which is painted inside. The pan seems to have had an incurving rim. (J 2.) 

28. rig. 12.1. Flat pan wth offaet ribbed handle the wid of which is pierced for a short 
way. Coarse grey clay. {J 2.) 

r 
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Several other fragments of these frying pans were found; cf. Thera II, 
297, fig. 486, which was found in a Byzantine context. 

H. Brazier 

29. PI. 22. 7. Very coarse, perhaps local, reddish clay. Bearded head wearing conical 
cap. (Sporadic.) 

Conze Jdl, V, 1890, Type lA; cf. also BCH 1905, 387. This was the 
commonest type of lug among those found in Delos. 


I. Fusiform Unguentarics 
No complete specimens of these were found. 

50. Fig. 12.3. Ne^. Diam. of mouth 25. Grey black day- Rough sur&ce- (Jd.) 

31. Fig. 12. 4. Neck. Diam. of mouth 31. CUy grey to pink. Suriace grey, streaked 

with brown. (A.) 

32. Fig. 12. 5- Base. Diam. 30. • Grey clay, polished suHacc. (D.) 

S 5. Fig- 12. 2. Base. Diam. 26- Schistous pink clay. Poor black varnish. (A) 

>thcrs from Grave 21. Grey clay; one with red core. 

The profiles resemble those found in the earlier groups in the Agora. 
If this can be used as a criterion ours will hardly be later than the third 
century. 

Stamped Amphora Handles 


All from J 2 except no. 8, from A. 


Rhodian 


1. PI. 22. 3. 
{. 220 B.C. 

2. PI. 22. 4. 


Efrl *Apx<(i^f>6Tov 

'Eirl rtcafduov. 


220-180 B.c. 

3. PI. 22. 5. 'EttI 'Apx[i6}itttOW . , . ew. 

220'! 80 B.c. 

L Pl. 22. 21. 'Eirl. . u. VO., . , ['A] pToiinCov. (? Tiuctooydpos.) 

d third century b.c. 

5. PI. 22- 19. 'Eirl AouoKJifiOf . . . 

Before 172. 

6. PI. 22. 20. ’Apierex^evs . . . 

Probably Rhodian; ef. Virginia Grace, Hupma III, 300 fig. 5, 6 for a quasi-Rhodian 
stamp of Knidian fribric. The emblem on ours is more like a rose than a boulcranlon. C^. 
Phdik, Hemxlagt ColUetion, for several examples assigned to Rhodes, 

7. PI. 22. 6. AwptoM. 

C^. Pridik, ColUetion, 26, no. 602. The name also occurs once in Bottl, Xotice dos 

Monuments, MusU d'AUxaudrie. Late Hellenisdc or Roman. 


Knidian 

8 . FI. 22. I. KvCSiov 

Perhaps a misprint for NiKODipoOXov; Virginia Grace, he. eit., no. 206 f. Late 
third or early second century. 
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& PI, 22. fi. [KviSlwv^ ‘EitI 'Eputtves 1 T«Xk!rvtKo;. 

tf. Pridik, AM 1896, 154, na. 119-120. The » in Kw^lww seems fairly ccr»in and is 
quite possible on the analogy of ITepluv, @carluv. Pridik’s examples have the usual KvlSxov, 
nowcvcr. ? second or first century. 

Mom^am 

JO. PK 22. 8. OnneckrW 


Moulded Ware 


The following are probably all Pergamene. 

1, PI. 22. 10. Length c. 50. Plaque of pink clay with a dolphin in bold relief. (J 3.) 
Perhaw a handle ^e those illustrated by Courby, p- 455. Dolphin on brazier li^, 

Pagenstcchcr, Expii. SUgiitt II, 154, fig. 

2. PI. 22. 15. Max. 38. Pink clay. Thick lustrous red varnish. Nude torso proceeding 
from a shell or palmette. Vase painted inside. (A.) 

For female torsos proceeding from vegetable ornaments see Pagenstechcr, 
6 p. cit., pi. 50, I, where other examples are cited. The motive is probably 
derived from handles in metal or clay. 


3. PI. 22. 30. Max. 70. Prom shoulder of closed vase, probably ouiochoe. Red clay 
with thin varru^ of a slightly darker colour. Erode symplc^na. (J 2.) 

Cf- AM 1912, pL 30, 4: . „ . 1. f 

4, Max. 48. subtly lustrous varnish. Base of open vase. Exienor, shell m reiiei 
acting as foot. (J 5.) 

ty Pagcnstecher, op. cii., 21, fig. 29; Prieru 396, fig. 526, 7. 


Terra Sigillata 

It is no easy Cask for a field archaeologist without special knowledge to 
classify pottery of this type, as anyone who has read IlifFe’s article in QDAF 
1938 will be aware. Where even the experts are doubtful of their own and 
each other^s attributions and are often guilty of curious lapses, it is inevitable 
that the amateur will fall into yet deeper pitfalls. I have attempted to 
group the following fragments according to their fabric, but in many instances, 
I fear, my attributions may be found incorrect. As a tribute to lUffe s brave 
attempt to produce order out of chaos, I should like to have been able to 
adopt his grouping of Near Eastern Sigillata. 1 must confess, however, that 
I do not find this entirely satisfactory. {Why, for instance, place Samian 
before Pergamenc when the latter is clearly earlier?) Until we have a 
detailed and authoritative study of the various Eastern fabrics, I consider it 
preferable to keep to the familiar and easily remembered, if inexact, titles, 
Pergamene and Samian. 

A. Jialian 

Nos. 1-3 have hard clay, pale pink to buff; dark red glaze, rather like 
the darker kind of Samian. 
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1. PI. 22. 35; Fig. 13. X. Diameter f. 41- Base of cup with stamped seal impression, 
onJy the edge w whitm is extant. I cannot out what the letters are, if mdeed they are 
letters. (J 2.) 

Shape as Knipowitach, Dit Krroirdk rSmisefur aus Ol^ia, fig- i, no. 2; cf. Forschungm 
in Ephtsos I, 168, no. 3. 

2. Pi, 22. 25; Fig-13. 3- Rim of bowl. At rim, roulette pattern of vertical grooves and 
strokes. At b<^d, short vertical grooves. (ZC-) 

Knipowitseb, op. 4 ii., fig. i, no. 8. ^^e same shape occurs in Samian. 



« 





Fic. 13. —Secttons op Rom am Pottery. 
Scale J: 2. 


3. PI. 22. 32. Fragment of base. Wheelmarks on underside. On upper sur&cc, 
within circle, part of rectai^ular summ. (Sporadic.) 

? P. Aucros or P. Auoustos. The stamp occurs only once as far as I can discover: 
C/iXI6700, 121. 

4. PI. 22. 24; F^. 13. 2. Hard clay, but red and less fine. Glaze a shade darker and 
less polished. Rim of bowl or plate. On upper edge of rim, coarse diagonal grooves. 
Lower e%e broken, but there is a trace of a momding. (A.) 

I do not feel at all certain about the attribution or even, the shape of this fragment. 

5. Pig. 13. 4. Ht. 40. Plate with vertical sides, pinlc clay. Varnish in bad 
condition, the colour of Pergamene. Extmor, at rim and base, small vertical grooves. (J 5.) 

1 cl 83 sed this at first amoi^ the Near Eastern wares, but the shape appears 
to be confined to Italian; cf. Waage, Hesperia 11 , no. 76; Knipowilsch, op. 
xit.y fig. I, no. 4. 
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B. Near Eastern 
I. Pcrgamene 

1. PI. 28. 17; F^. 14. I. Base ofplate. Diam. of foot e. 150. Buff clay, warm-ied 
varoUh,. Interior at centre, rosette. TTirec incised wrclcs with tiny grooves. Degenerate 
palmettes. Roulette pattern of small grooves. (J 2.) 

For the patterns cf. Oxi, AM 1927, 814, fig- 1-3. Shape, ef. Technau, AM 1929, 49 > 
fig. |7. Ours is later and nearer in profile to Beth Shan 29-102-552 illustrated m Ant\och 1, 

^ *2. *pi. 28. 285 Fig. 14. 2. Sane fabric, rather pinker clay. On top of rim at edge: 
small tongues. On side cn rim, egg and dart, (E.) 

For this type sec Waj^6, Antioek I, 70, no. 5. 




FlQ. X4 .—SeCTKWS op ROiSAft POTTEPY. 

Scale 1:2. 

3.Fig. t4. 3. Small plate. Diara. r. 160- Yellow buff clay. Varnish mostly off. (A.) 
Type discussed by Wa^d,.rfRli«A I, 7 * > , 

4 Fig. 14. 8. Rimfr^ent. Red slightly mottled. (J 2.) 

Cf.^^ 1940,96, fig. i, no. 2. ... . /T % 

9. Buff clay. Plate nm with curved profile, (J 2,) 

An early type; cf. Technau, AM 1929, 49, fig. 57, and Waagi, AjUukH I, 71, fig. 3 (from 

^ 6.^Ffg^^*i4. to. Base of open vase. Diam. 50- Buff day. Varnish rather blotchy. 

^ *iirhaps HeUenUtic. Wa^e, Htsperia II. pi. VIU, no, 62 is feirly cl«e« 

7 PI 22. 27 . From side <M curved open vase. Vertical comb stripes. L) .*•) _, 
jud^g by the febric, thU diould belong here, but I know nolbing like it. The comb 

decoration st^ests a Keilenisilc date. ..... r . if __‘.u 

8 PI 27 9 Diam. 75- Small bowl- The bottom is corneal witbin a nng loot. Vai^h 
rather UvidW In very poor condition like all pottery from these graves. (Grave 24.) 

The conical underride of foot is typical of TschandarU ware, of which our bowl may well 
be an example. Cf. Waag^, Muptria II, no. 97. 
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I. Fig- 14. 4. Clay exactly as in no. 3. Vanish bright red. Straight-sided beaker 
with fUi baie. (A.) 

Cf. 0 x 6 Ah4 1927, ai5» he. 2, noa. 21, 24. It is not clear to me the text to what 
fabric 0 x 6 assigns these. If (Ke feUewu^ example is Italian, this will be abo» as their fabric 
is identical. 

10. Fig. 14. 3. Fabric exactly as last. Bowl with vertical side and pronounced keel. 
(A.) 

According to Knlpowitsch the pointed foot is an indication of Italiari 
origin. I am not convinced, however, that it is a sure criterion. For a 
somewhat similar shape in Samian, see Pri&m, 432, fig. 550,133; cf. Epkesos I, 
174, nos. 62, 63. The febric of this and the foregone is so like Pergamcne 
that I have preferred to list them in this group, but without any stroc^ 
conviction that they really belong here. 


II. Samian 
Pinky brown clay. 


Varnish a shade darker red thsin 


I. Fig. i^. 9. Rim of bowl, 
normal and nalung off. (Above E.]^ 

9. Fig. 13. 10. Rim of bwl. §ame fabric as above. At rim, horisoned grooves ioside 
and out. Outside, on bend, tiny vertical grooves; below bend, horizontal grooves. (J 5.) 
Cf. Waag6, ffespena 11 , no. lOi- Apparently a variant of the common type, Knlpowitsch 

Type 4; 

g. Fig. *3.7. Rim of bowl with curve^rofile. Brick red varnish, matt and firm. (J i.) 
Perhaps from a bowl like Knipowitsch Type 26 or 26A. 

4. Fig. 13- 6. Rim of plate. Reddish clay. Brick red varnish, flaking off. (Below A.) 
Cf. Waagd, Htspma II, no. 105. 

5. Fig. 13, 1 1. Curved rim of plate. Dark red varnish. (J i.) 

Kn^owitsch Type 2. 

6- E^g- 13. 8. Rim of bowl. Good polished sur&ce. Varnish the same shade of red 
as nos. 1 and 2. Horizontal grooves below rim, inside and out. (J 5.) 

(y. Wa<^6, Hts^riA II, no. 109. 

7. Pi. 30. 2; ilg, i 3 « 5 - Bowl, Diameter 103. Height 58, Surftce badly worn. 
(Grave 8.) Fragments of several others. Pink clay. Rather dirty dark red varnish, with a 
lught sheM. Wheel marks on sides. 

Cf. Technavi, AM 1929, fig. 43, %; JHS 1940, 96, %. i, no. 10. Late type of profile. 

Of the foregoing, nos. 1-5 are probably first century a.d., nos. 6-7 second 
ccnlury. 

LaTE ROKAhT 


The classification is based on Waagd’s publication of the Agora pottery 
in Hesperia II. 

Class A 

A considerable quantity of fragments of the finer type of this ware came 
from one trench, K. The clay is hard and salmon pink, compared with 
which Samian looks quite brown. The surfece is brick red, smooth but not 
polished, with occasional pock marks. 
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1. Fig. 15. X. Bowls with plain rim and practically fiat ba«, slightly recossed on under 
side. (K.) 

(^. Waag^; Htsptria II, nos- J15 f. 

a. Fig. 15.2. of plate or bowl. Groove at outer edge. (J 1.) 

Cf. Waa^, he. cU., no. 120. ^ • /v \ 

a PI 22 20 Flat rim. Roulette pattern at middle of upper side. Groove at run. 

4. PI. 22, 26. Similar rim. Surface polished. At middle, very shallow diagonal 

*^^^^^*thc^dea>ralion of this and no. $ with that on the shallow bovds, Waag^, nos. 129-135, 

5!* Pif 22* U ; Fk. 15. 6. Clay as before- Thicker walls and rougher surfece of slighdy 
Ikhter colour. Bowl wii roulette pattern on side. Ht. c. 60. Horizontal grooves at rim 
and base. (M 7 ) , , 

Other larger bowls from the same area with roulette pattern also on nm. 

Cf. Waagd, nos. *29-1 35 * 




Fio. 15.—Sbchows of Lats Roicam and Early CKwyriAN Pottery- 

Scale 1:2. 


CldSS B 

I Fig. 15. B- of bowl. Polished surface, the colour of Samian. (R 4.) 

Does not certainly belong in this group; perhaps earlier. , . . . . , 

a Fk IS q Rjmofbowl. Rather deep red clay- Dark red sui^, about the colour 
of Cl’aas A but rougher and with thicker walls. On rim, si^ht ndg«. On sides, deep spaced 
vertical grooves which show up inside. (J 4.) 

3^*PI sum^ base. Deep pink day. Brick red smooth 

brwmish on under si*. Round an outer circle, tongues. At centre, some sore of design 

cabl«. no. ,=7. caJU .he fim La .0 A. U.0 

Simiiar stampei? base with pattern of radiating palms with concentric circles m between, 
pattern is a common one; ^ Waage, Hupma II, 297, fig. 3, no. 195. 

Class C 

1 Fiff iK. 2-^- Rims of bowls. Rough surface with occa^^y a p^plish tinge. 
Roulette patj^ on rims coadsiii^ of grooves filled with diagonal nicks. (R.) 
fy. Waagd, Hespma II, fig. 4 » 20g. 
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Q. Fig. ] $. 11. Base of simUar bow] with exacdy similar roulette patiem on inside. 

(y. Vvaag^, loc pit,, no. 234. 

Miscellaneous 

t. Pi, 29. I, Feeding cup. Hi. 58. I^nk clay. Handle at 40 degrees to spout. 
Vertical groove down ban^. (Grave 

First century; see pp. 86, Ss. 

2. PI. 82. 35; Fig. 15. 7, Rim of large bowl. Coarse brownish pink clay. Matt red 
varnish. On hm, runnii^ spirals in thin white paint. (Provenance missu^.) 

Exactly like the bowls puUished by Waag^, loe. dt~y 6g. 5, nee. 843, 244, which he believes 
to be of local Attic manufacture. 

$. Pi- 81. 81. Cup, Diaxn. 90. Rough matt red surface with faint grooves, Vcrdcal 
groove on handle as no. x. (A). , 

Early Chrisitan 

I. PI. 22. 23. Mug. Ht. 100. Diant- 74. Badly weathered. Buff clay with a tinge 
of pink- Thin walls. (M8.) 

Cf. AM 1929,130, fig. 23,1; also AM 1912, 392, fig. xo, from Smyma. 

8. Fig. 15. 10. Rim fragment of unpainted coarse ribbed ware. Purplish colour. 
Thinwafis. (M.) 

3- PI- 88. 31. Alabastron-shaped vase. Preserved height 170. Coarse grey black clay, 
thin walled. Dent where base of ribbon handle was insert. Ridmd sur^M. (OA-i 

Cf. AM 1929, I go, fig- 83, 8. 

Medieval 

Only these few fragments are worth publishing. Professor D. Talbot 
Rice very kindly contributed the comments which are based on photographs 
of the sherds and my descriptions. The references are to hb book, Bj^zantine 
Glazed PotUiy (1930). 

I. PI. 28- 36. Bottom of place or bowl. Yellowish glaze, mottled brown. Eagle with 
reverted head. The incised Does have a dark glossy tone. White underneath the glaze. 
Outside, trickles glaze. 

* This bcloi^ to quite a common group—a sub-division of B 3, late 
^afhto ware. It is an early variety, where the design is engraved thinly, 
as in early sgraffito ware (B i), but the presence of brown glaze over the body 
of the bird distinguishes it from the typical early sgraffito. The characteristic 
of this subgroup is in fact the Bovrii-like glaze, which distinguishes it from 
later variants, where green, or brown and green, are used to supplement the 
Cleaved outline. But the drawing of the bird indicates that it is not very 
early; earlier ones are more realistic. It is probably to be dated about 1250.* 

. gl«5C over while sbp. Incised lines black. Loop of circles 

withto line berder. 

* Early sgraffito ware (B i); but it is decadent and late and might well 
be contemporary with the above.’ 

i« ^\\ *** and base. Whitish raiher friable clay. Rim, black painted 

hues, yellow and blue. Base, floral designs of yellow flowers on blue stalls. Outside plain. 

‘ Decadent variants of group A i. May be c. 1200, but perhaps later.’ 
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' Lamps 

Only a few fragments of lamps were found, and those are of no special 
distinction. The following are the only ones worth noting. 

1. Open type with pinched in Up. Coarse fabric. (Acropolis.) 

Seventh century. 

2. Diam. <. Broneer {Cmalh IV) Type I. (YD.) 

? first half sixth century. 

3. PI. sfi. C|. Arrow'shaped handle. Length 65. Thin red varnish with a hard glint. 
Palmette surmounting a pair of dolphins, (A.) 

Broneer Type XXI; cf~ Dragendorff, There I!, 8a» fig. apaa. First century a.c- 
^ PI. 22. J!. Fragment of moulded lamp. Lion In reliu, 

C/~ Broneer Type XXVIII, 1216 ff. ? third century a.d. 
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Fig. 16.—Grafpiti on Porraav, 


Inscjubhd Sherds (Fig. 16) 

The following arc all graffiti. No painted inscriptions were found. 
Except for nos. 2-4 they all come from cemeteries, Some perhaps may be 
the name, inscribed durii^ his lifetime, of the owner of the vase which was 
buried with him. Others, especially the later ones, surest valedictory 
inscriptions. 

The forms of the letters here reproduced may be considered approximately 
correct, but my notes do not indicate whether there is a gap or a break at 
either end of the graffito. 

t. Black gla2e. , - , crypJis... (M fields,] 

2. Base of fourth-cemujy koiyle. AH, (iB.) 

*’ Sm abo Auic &fih-rounh century, no. > (p. 58). 
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3. Cup rim. KA. (YD.) 

4, Hcllenisdc hast. . . . . . . (D.) 

Coarse gritty black. ... ... (M 5 elcU.) 

Perhaps sixih century. This is the only early Inscription. 

The following arc all coarse red wcatficred sherds. They all come from the M Helds, 
exc^t no. 8 from Q,. 

D, , , , ripiXe . . . 

7, . , . ew\ , . . 

8. . . . . , , 

9. . . . biXie . . . 

10. . .. n/TVX'. - . 

11. ... iceKu . . . 

IS. ... ooK (a or X) . . . 


APPENDIX 

Chronology op Gygladxg Pottery 

Siphnos, like other Gydadic sites, has unfortunately provided no strati¬ 
graphic evidence.®* Any attempt at a chronological arrangement must 
therefore be mainly dependent on the evidence of style. I shall deal 
principally with the orientalising potteiy and, since only two examples from 
Siphnos throw any light on this period, most of my deductions are based on 
the finds from other sites. 

There are four main groups of Cycladic pottery: Thcran, Metian, 
Parian, and Naxian. Theran does not concern us here, since it has not so 
far been found outside Thera.®* For a clearer view of the Melian style we 
must wait for the long-expected publication of the Rheneia find. The Parian 
and Naxian styles arc still imperfectly known, but, followii^ the exploratory 
work of Payne and Buschor, Karusos, in his publication of the Aphrodite 
amphora, has done much to brir^ the two styles into sharper focus.*® 

Another group of less importance must also be dismissed here, Ad in the 
classification of Dugas and Rhomaios,®^ tentatively assigned by Buschor 
to the neighbourhood of Siphnos. 

Parian 

The earliest phase is Dugas’ group Aa which leads up to Pfubl’s' besondere 
Gruppe.’ (AM 1903, J 14-17 and the amphora in Munich; the small 

** The Cycladtc m&ierial from Thera is rescncted, ** JVf 1937. 1 shouid ako like u> pay a tribuie 
with very lew exception, 10 Ttienn and Pari&o. eo the paiuttaking publicstioo of the piwety from 
The meet that can be deduced from ic b die reUtiea- Rheneia and Oeloe dv I>ijgas and Rhomalna in Diht 
ship Tberaj) aed eaHy Puian, bui in many cases XV, XVII. Even if one may quarrel with (he 
the evidence ii doubiful as ihe frarei tvere almost clgawficatioa, ibeic ratemaeic preaentation of (he 
always used for several burials as >n Crete. malerial, coupled with the excdlest illustrations, 

** A shod on the AcropoHs: Grad's is. Possibly makes it a really valuable contribution eo the study 
the amphora fragment no, to above. A few other of Cycladic pottery, 
etceptioos are given In Payne m his review of Kunze’s Dilos )tV, 

Xt/tuJu Bmanii^s, JHS (933, 03. ** SJeveking HackI p. 44, no. 456. 
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group D^los XV, Ac abo appears to be related) Af this stage the traditiooal 
amphora underwent a gradual metamorphosis, both in shape and decoration, 
which can be followed over a considerable period. The body became 
gradually more ovoid, the neck profile curvilinear. The handles were set 
at an angle instead of vertically. The lower part of the body was painted 
black with a few reserved lines; later, a stand was added to the base. The 
shoulder began to be decorated in panels, at iiTSt with wheels and circles, 
later with orientalising patterns. On the neck the vertical waves appeared 
which soon ousted all other patterns and became the hall-mark of the Parian 
orienlalbing amphora.** The dot pattern had a short life on the amphora, 
but it had a long vogue on smaller vases, mostly skyphoi with offset rims. 
Most of the published finds from Paros, as well as those from Siphnos,** 
belong to this linear style which probably ran parallel with the orientalising 
amphorae. It is a piry that the interesting finds from the Delion in Paros have 
not been publbhed,** since they would throw still further light on this period. 

The orientalising stage b known to us, with a few exceptions, only from 
the graves in Thera. So far, no examples have been found in Paros or 
Siphnos. There are a few amphorae in European museums, the provenance 
of which, if known, is Thera. From Delos come only a small early amphora 
(Ab 19) and a fragment of another (Ab 20). The griffon jug may perhaps 
be added to the list, but it has too many strange features to allow us to relate 
it confidently to the series we know. 

In the chronological table I have attempted to give some approximate 
dates. The ‘ besondcrc Gruppe ’ is probably to be dated about 725. The 
transition to the new type of Parian amphora falls within the last quarter 
of the eighth century. The early amphorae with circle decoration will be 
about 700. The bulk of the orientalising amphorae in Thera belong to the 
first quarter of the seventh century.** Pfuhl J 7, one of the latest, cannot 

fraaroent Buscher. BdJ. LIII, 3 ; cf. XV> Ac 
to f. For the wdden cbaAtt ofpsuera tn one U>eie. 
tbe NaxM anpbora DiW XVII. fi» 9 IQ 

maeAOder). The find of a griflbo’i head'in N»o» 
{AM 1909. >5$) shows that Che type may not 
uve been coa&ned CO Paros. , 

** TIus datiitf docs not aecouni, u Johaoseo i 
daiinr is follow^, for the strikiec rcaembUoce of the 
birds OQ these vaaes with thOK oo Froroconncht&n 
^ohular aryhalloi from Cumae, a eannecCon which 
seems 10 be confirmed by one of the grave groups >n 
Thera (TJure II, tomb 90), vdiere two globular 
aryballoi were found vfiih a drreloped oneotalismg 
Parian amphora. The same dilRcul^ is eacouniered 
in the daung ^ Protoattie. See BSA XXXV, ao 3 , 
where J. M. Cook pnqscoe* 700 tat more Ukelv 
for ibe transiiioa from globular lo ovoid arybilioi. 
Thfo date would seem (o be in line with ihe chronology 
advanced by Payne in 


** Ac 10, (I appear to be Naxtac. Karusos 
1937,190, n. 3) believes the whole group lo be Kaxian. 
See my remarks on ihe Ad group below. 

*« The transition can ben be followed m Di^ 
trraup Ab. . . 

** Allhough I have not had an opportuniiy of 
cotoparing uottr Parian from Siphnos with that in 
Pa/OS, i do 00c think, judging from memory, (hat 
there is any distinedon of TabM between the iwo. 

•* Of, A A 1900,20; tfiV. J 983 -H» 

** The lioa and the stag are cerdunly very close to 
Pfuhl J 7 but I do nol think anything else about lU 
vase is suilungly Parian, Payne’s arguroenls (Jw 
10*6, aos) have, however, convinced Dugas {iJfus 
XVII, 7, n. 3). The style k certainly <5uile unlike 
Naxias aJthcwh eenaic feacures of the decorauon 
eaa be paraUeled there—no doubt because ihcy are 
pan of a Cyriadrt kwe. For instance, the ume type 
of oiaeander occurs on D/iat XV Be 9 . which is a^ 
parently under Cretan inRueoce, and perhaps the 
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be much earlier tlian the griffon jug and roughly contemporary with the 
Naxian amphora I>elos XVII, Bb i. Of the three later amphorae,’® Leyden 
appears to be contemporary with the Naxian protome amphorae {D^los 
XVII, C), Stockholm somewhat earlier,’' and Cabinet des Med allies a 
little later—a little later, too, than the Burgon lebes.’* 

Coxian 

The earliest identifiable Naxian vases are the amphorae and oiaochoai 
Ddlos XV, Bb and the fragments illustrated by Buschor in AM 1929, These 
lead to what I call the heraldic group XVII, Ba). As Karusos 

remarks, there is only one vase which can be regarded as transitional, the 
oinochoe Bb ao, but I think with him that there can be no doubt of the 
connection. From this point onwards we have a much fuller series than we 
have of Parian. The culmination I now believe to be Dugas’ group G.’'* 
Before giving my reasons for this, I will deal with the intervening period. 
The goddess from Siphnos is perhaps the most important as a link between 
the two. It is nearer in date to the heraldic amphorae, and the connections 
with these are therefore more obvious—so obvious in fact as to be scarcely 
worth enumerating. The most striking perhaps is the maze on the back of 
the dress. The silhouette animals have no parallel, but this is not surprising 
as the outline style is hardly suited to embroidery. The floral motive down 
the sides shows that the goddess is a trifle more advanced than the heraldic 
amphorae and provides another link with the Aphrodite vase, where it 
occurs in precisely the same form. It is this floral motive which we find in 
a new and abbreviated form on the pro tome amphorae (D^hs XVII, G). 
About contemporary with the Siphnos goddess is iht amphora Dihs XVII, 
Bb I. The style of the lion and the caricatured human figure have led 
Karusos to date this too early. The lion is placed under the handle, a place 
which has hitherto held nothing better than an eye. The man is on the back 
of the vase which was regularly used by the Naxian painter for fontastic 
sketches more notable for their im^ination than for their style. Hence, 

** the ProtocoriiuhUn plastic va»s Payne ?V NaxUn group before reading hk article. ihaaV& w 
pi. 9$, dated to the second quaner. Kanuoa asigiu Buichor’s flluminadcg publication of the sherds in 
*e giRon jug to ^ last ^uaner of the ogfath century Naxoe. I note this wr wbat it may be worth as a 
on the strength of Us being contemporary with the cooftnoattoo of Karusos' grounng. 

Cujnae jog. See below. The concecdoB. first noted by Dugas In C^iamsM 

’• Diaomed by Payoe JUS 1926. 205 ff. du q^ieUida. was forcefully refuted by Payne (JftS 

‘ Kampe Cp. 5$) p l acea tt ia (be first quarter. tpeS. 903 ff.), who pointeo out the very close saulari- 
Ag^ this, *or da with tbe ' linear island ' (Parian) style- Payoe’s 

* My list of Parian lo the Delos publication agrees view was adopted by Buschor and Karusos and also 
viA Karusos' except that he includes Dfhs XVfl, G by myself at the time wlun I review^ Diks XVII 
and deludes XV, Ac. 1 have omitted the 1035, 243). Dugas remained unconvinced 

puup of skyphgi Ac, nsost of which sue of course Q)ilos XVfl, 21). and I now believe him to be right. 

ts Bm ^ ihe lioo on the heraldic amphora from 
** I had already reached ibe same conclusions as Thera. 

Karusos (with (he exceptions noted below) about the 
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we may reasonably assume that the main picture on this vase was somcthii^ 
much more impressive. The lotus frieze is a surer indication of its date. 
Very little later is the chariot amphora (Dilos XVII, Be n) and the probably 
contemporary kotyle in Delos {Dilos X, 41).’* In this period, too, we must 
include the imitations ofMelian {Dihs XVII, Be 18-21).’^ The Aphrodite 
vase must come soon ailcr as it cannot be separated too far from the Siphnos 
goddess. 

One of the most distinctive features of the protome amphorae is the 
rendering of the lower jaw of the horses. We find it on a miniature imitation 
Mclian vase which is certainly Naxian (Dilas XVII, C 11).^ It is un¬ 
fortunate that there is a break on the chariot amphora just at this crucial 
point. I am convinced that these horses were of exactly the same type. At 
any rate they have a magnificent set of teeth like the horses on the protome 
amphorae. The Aphrodite vase is equally tantalising j the surviving lower 
contour of the jaw is, however, su^cstive.'^® 

Apart from this, I may call attention to several other points which connect 
these vases with Naxian.®® Firstly, horse pro tomes already occur as a 
favourite motive on the heraldic amphorae,®^ The floral we have already 
dealt with. The interlacing arcs arc common on the heraldic amphorae, 
although they were probably copied from Parian. The lozenge cross is 
derived from the star pattern, formed by superimposing a lozenge on arcs. 
The skyphoi, Dilos XVII, Be 9, 10, are a regular Naxian type, with high 
rim and unconventional rim pattern. There is a precedent for the griffons 
on the later ecamples of the series on the skirt of the Siphnian goddess. 
It is perhaps worth addii^ that the neck of C 13 is related to the regular 
Naxian type. Finally the decoration of the neck as well as the shoulder is 
not a Parian characteristic as Payne himself pointed out [JHS 1926, 210). 

On the other hand, the parallels advanced by Payne, particularly with 
the Leyden vase, are most striking. I believe, however, that the similarity 


T&e kotyle DHas X, m bdoiip to the iui quaner 
of the century tofedier vyiui mast of (he polydxronte 
plate. The crater iW. pi. 9, 39 i» hardly earlier 
thao the tecoad quaxier ot the seventh century. The 
letei^ omameni occurs on the protome amphorae. 
Tbe Kusdles are decorated like thm ^Mdian vases. 
For the vertical otaeander (not a Geaiaetric </. 
Be 91 and the centre stripe on die Siphnos goddeat. 

** Closely related u> Melian vases decorated with 
animals, mostly hones. In outline style. Tbe Athens 
amphora with riden {MuZ, 105) belooB to this 
period. Be 19 is cooiemporary with the * storm 
spirit’ amphora mentioned by Payne JfC, 78. I 
withdraw iVe suggistion 1 made in JfiS >93$. 348 
that these vases are actually MeUan. 

** Note tbe now faimliax Naxiac Boral. Dugas 
has already pointed out (he doae parallels between 
thU vase and the protome skyphos illustrated on tbe 


same plate. 

*' 'tbe Ml-band winged hone on the skin the 
Sipboos goddtt shows an erabr^nic version of tbe 
down-swung j^. One of the boos 10 the bottom 
panel has a name-shaped tongue euedy like those 
on tbe C group amph^ and tkyphoi (Dihf XVII, 
pi. t< a^ 90 . pa), bu( unfortunately ibis panel is only 
just vkil^ to (he naked eye, let aione io a reproduction. 

IS O^et arguenenis, indudii^ a sironj me^that 
of iaMo-^o adv'anoed by CHigas in DAw XVIX, 
9 t; cf. iti4., 8 where the aupbora Be i is noted as 
another link between the two grouM 

** Horses are rare in Parian < 7 ^ II, fig. 406; 
griflen jug). Karusos concrasts tbe hones 00 the 
heraUio amjdiorse with those on tbe protocne 
amphorae, but it Is evident that the disrincuon ii one 
of date rather than style. 


;8 J. K. BROCK. 

signifies no more than that the two vases were exactly contemporary. We 
inow that Naxian arris U were eclectic, and it is not surprising that they 
should copy their Parian rivals as successfully as they did the Corinthians. 

I date the procomc amphorae to the middle of the seventh century. 
After these comes a scries of amphorae and hydriac under Rhodian influence. 
Mclian potters turned in the same direction for their ideas until the last 
quarter of the century, when they turned back to Corinth, using their own 
technique of white lines in place of incision. Corinthian ware had already 
been imitated in Naxos, but at an earlier dale. The kotylc D^lcs X, 41 
belongs to the second quarter, the conical oinochoe Ddlos X, 37 probably to 
the last years of the preceding century, when snakes were popular in Proto- 
Corinthian and, in plastic form, on Protoattic vases. To the same period 
belong the Naxian amphorae with wavy bands on their shoulders {D^los XV, 
Bb). The heraldic amphorae come in with the beginning of the century, 
and are thus contemporary with the general run of Parian amphorae in 
Thera.®^ 

My dating of the Aphrodite vase and the contemporary Melian Apollo 
vase coincides with that advanced by Karusos. I cannot agree, however, 
with his early date for the heraldic amphorae ® and the early Melian frag¬ 
ment in Berlin, both of which I would place in the first quarter of the seveni 
century.®* The nucleus of his chronology for the early period seems to be 
the Cumae jug, which was found with globular aryballoi and a purely 
Geometric ring vase. This tomb group, if reliable, certainly presents 
difficulties. Indeed these difficulties are inherent in the whole question of 
the dating of the globular aryballoi, which seem artistically so fox ahead of 
their time—ahead even, it now appears, of Cretan orientalising, by which 
they arc usually supposed to be influenced. It is then only a slight alleviation 
if the Cumae jug is really not a Naxian work at all but, as I have sometimes 
supposed, local Italian. A comparison with Wurzburg 730 lends weight 
to this view.®* The fact remains, however, that we appear to have a flourish¬ 
ing orientalising style in Italy which has undoubted stylistic relations with 
Naxian work of at least thirty years later according to my chronology. But 
any attempt to adjust the chronolc^ of Naxian meets with difficulties. We 

« Of. ihe Urge cible oo the back of TTura 11 , fig. ** Cycladic cooneetiwi noted by Wauingcr (Cflrtwe 
403 vHb Ba s» Pfuhl, J 7 is dearly (he Parian 1934. $?$)• .... 

ition 10 the heraldic amphorae. '* Payne seems to have considered thu view but 

** Jdl 1957, 191, n. 3. Se it said (hat KarusM’ abastdooed it oo grounds of technique 1926, 

venioo fa a c«>iisidcra1:Se modification of Kunze’s 90 $, □. 10). Tbe feasting Uoos are a nvounte 
siih earlier dating. wesierD motive, although dso pojsular oa Boeotian 

It The rusoi^ dog kotyle found whh the Naxiaa fibulae, Graaing horaca are rue ia Cycladic (Sub- 
amphora is Thera cao baldly bdong to the last geometric; DSiM XV, Bb 8, Be 4) before late Mdian, 

K uter of the ei^tb century as Karusoa suggests. They are. of course, common in Attic from Geometric 
ii would be u£ik«ly> svea if we keep Johansen's timea. 
date for the tramiiioo period. 
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can now follow every step between the heraldic and the proiome amphorae, 
and the interval between the two is dearly not very great To place the 
heraldic amphorae say twenty-five years earlier necessitates a corresponding 
adjustment of the protome amphorae, In the light of the internal develop¬ 
ment of the Naxian style and its later relations with other fabrics I feel com¬ 
pelled for the present to discount the evidence of the Cumae jug. 


Dilos XV Ad 

•This group still remains a mystery. The Siphnian finds have added 
nothing to our knowledge of its identity, although they have produced a fev.* 
new shapes.^’ The fabric at its best is closely related to the Ac group ® 
(and hence to Pfuhl’s * besondere Gruppeas Rhomaios has already 
pointed out. The surface is a warm brown and the varnish good and black.®* 
Often, however, the surface is grey, sometimes with pock marks, and in 
general appearance not unlike Mclian. 

The earliest vases thus seem to have a link with Paros.*® One is led to 
suppose that this group and the Parian orientalising amphorae both spring 
from a common stock—the ‘ besondere Gruppe.* The lower limits still 
remain obscure. The choice lies between Dilos XVII, group D, backed 
by Buschor, and Melian, backed by Rhomaios and Dugas. It is impossible 
to estimate the latter theory until the Melian collection in Mykonos has been 
published. It is certainly significant that Ad appears to die without issue 
at about the same time as Melian is born, but, from my recollection, the 
early Melian vases referred to by Rhomaios cannot be regarded as a develop¬ 
ment of Ad, although they must certainly be nearly contemporary. The 
absence of examples of the D group from the finds in Siphnos docs not really 
prove anything, except that if Buschor’s sequence is r^ht, the group is unlikely 
to be Siphnian. 

If my theory as to its origin is correct, the Ad group must be contemporary 
with the early Parian (*ncw style*) amphorae, about the first quarter 
of the seventh century.** The earliest Melian vases *^ must accordingly be 
dated to the same period. J. K. Brock 


Hus not prove that iheae vase wm made 
in Siphnce, since there are several BKsmples in Paros 
from (he £>eliaa, including skyphoi and some unusual 
shapes, %vhich unfenunatdy itOI remain unpublished. 
J. M. OrM>k informs me (bat vases cf this Tabrie are 
abe reported to have bees found in Kistolos. 

The fabric h often indistanguabable. 

** The relation with Ac is poi ooe of fabric aJone. 
Ac 6, 7, 9 have a strong resemblance (o Ad. Our 
amphora no. to perhaps belong to a oa n adc&al 
stage. The hone's mane is very like that on Ac 9. 

The fragmeei with a bird is closer to Pfuhl.J 14. 


** I was at first inclined to think that the ' besondere 
Gruppe ' was the Geoinetric stam of Ad and therefore 
Parian and that the borne « the Ab group and 
' Euboic' amphorae let Thera was sdll to seek. But 
it seeros impossible to draw a hard and fosc hoe 
beiweea tbe ' bsoodere Gruppe' and the early Ab 
amphorae. 

•I The early appearance 01 rays m am oiherwne 
undistanruished »ric is someihing of a puzale. 

•* TTve ' bowl' CVA Prwitoiw, pl. 4 « 
not Naxian. 
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IV. THE ROMAN GRAVES OF THE FIRST CENTURY 

These graves, mainly of Roman but a few of earlier date, came to light as 
the result of excavations carried out, with slight interruptions, between 
15 May and 13 June, 1935, in terraced fields on a slope lying to the south 
of the kastro, across river-bed which runs eastward to the harbour. The 
position of the area will be clear from the map, where it is marked ‘ Ancient 
Cemetery,* and from the view in PI. 3. i, which, lookup south-east, shows 
the Kastro on the left, the two churches of the Aghios Taphos in the fore¬ 
ground, and, in the distance, a little to the right, a small, fiat-roofed chapei, 
which is entered on the map, close to the pathway leading to Pharos, on the 
30-m. contour line. A little beyond and above this chapei, the eastern ends 
of the terraced fields can be seen at the right-hand (western) edge of the 
photograph. 

The area, as a whole, seemed the most probable site of the ancient 
necropolis. Local tradition and stories of finds by cultivators supported 
view. The lowest terraces are vineyards, but the six terraces in which 
we excavated carry desultory cultivation of barley, beans, and chickpea. 

** I am iadebt«d 10 Profeasor Bernard Aab* » Frofeaor Ashmok for pemiaion also to publish the 

mole, Mr. O. B. aod Mr. Deoys Hayso fbr objects from (be BriUsb Museiim illustrated in Fibres 

bolp an the preparadoa of this part oT (ke report, aod i8, 19 aod <4. 
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It was in hopes of finding important Geometric and Archaic burials that 
we obtained leave from the owner to excavate in these six terraces subject 
to the usual stipulations, namely, the restoration of the soil and sarfece to 
their previous condition as soon as the excavation should be finished and 
the payment of compensation for loss of harvest together with an agreed sum 
in respect of anticipated finds. 

These hopes were disappointed. Apart from the single Late Geometric 
pithos (No. 15, pp- S7, 89, Pis. 13. 6 and 24. i), the few featureless archaic 
pots in Nos. 9 and ii, the fragmentary pelike. No. 12, and the small group 
of Hellenistic graves, no Greek burials were found. In portions of the third 
and sixth terraces some Geometric and seventh-century sherds were found 
intermingled with Roman pottery. The fifth and sixth terraces yielded also 
a limited quantity of sixth- and fifth-century sherds. It seems highly probable 
that in the four lower terraces we have the site of the Geometric and Archaic 
cemeteries: but that the soil, which before the construction of the terraces 
cannot have been very deep at any point, was thoroughly disturbed m the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. It is significant that not only the few early 
Greek and HeUenistic burials, but all the Roman graves that can be attributed 
with confidence to the first century a.d., as weQ as the Roman bmlding to 
the west of No. 4, rested immediately on the rock. A fijrther indication is 
provided by the deposit No. 6, in which a Geometric steatite seal (PI. 9) and 
some apparently contemporary beads (6 (13), (15) and {20); PI. 29. 3) were 
found, ic^ethcr with glass and other objects of the first century, doubly 
enclosed in a large Roman jar (PL 30. 3) was buried in a covered 

slab chamber. If any early Greek burials in this area sunav^ throi^h 
Roman and Byzantine times, they must have been opened and destroyed 
by more recent cultivators. Excavations among gaps in the vineyards below 
the sixth terrace in 193? brought to Ught nothing beyond a few empty or 


disturbed later Roman graves. 

On the other hand, the first century graves (Nos. 4, 5, 20, 22, 23, 

24 and the deposit No. 6) produced an unexpected wealth of anaent glass, 
some of it of considerable artistic and historical importance. Three oi these 
craves arc dated by Flavian silver coins. No. 14 contained a denarius of 
Wpasian of the year 75 (K. S'- '): No. 20. a denm^s of 

the year (itid.) and one of Titus of the year 80 ('^“'•)-_^,No. 23 con¬ 

tained another of Vespasian, probably of the year 77 - 78 , AU th«e 
show little sign of wear and must have been m good condition at the time 
of deposit, particularly the denarius in No. 14. No, 22 contained no com, 
but in view of iu situation adjoining Nos. 20 and 23, ^ contents, 

must be dated with the other two. No. 24 contained a fifth denarius, too 


o 
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worn for identification. I am indebted, however, to Mr. Harold Mattingly, 
who saw thi5 coin in 1936, for the opinion that it looked more like a coin 
of Tiberius than anything clie. This would be consistent with the date 
of the adjacent tombs. No. 13, containir^ one fine beaker (PI. 30. 4), 
must, from its position, be appreciably later than No. 14, and may belong to 
the third century. 

No coins were found in the group which includes Nos. 5 and 6, each of 
which contained a Roman Syrian mould-blown glass with an inscription, 
that in No. 6 being of a shape that has not been found elsewhere. The 
remainii^ Roman contents of Nos. 5 and 6, however, point clearly to a date 
in the first century a.d., slightly earlier, if anythii^, than that of the graves 
which contained coins. It happened that Mr. D. B. Harden was about to 
publish two tomb-groups from Syria of the first century a.d. containing similar 
glasses, together with a supplement to the list of then known Roman-Syrian 
glasses with mould-blown inscriptions, shortly after our two specimens were 
unearthed. The opportunity of including these in so appropriate and 
authoritative a publication was not to be missed. They were accordingly 
communicated to Mr. Harden, with photographs, and published in his article 
which appeared iu Syria XXIV, 1944-45. ^ already noted, the vases 
themselves are now in the Benaki Museum. 

The lay-out of tJ;e terraces and the relative positions of the comb^roups 
can best be gathered by reference to a photograph taken in 1936, after 
excavations in all six fields had been concluded, and the land restored to its 
former condition (Pi- 23. 4)- On the left can be seen the small, flat-roofed 
cbapel and the pathway to Pharos. In the upper half of the picture, near 
the centre, are the ruins of a Byzantine church, also marked on the map, 
on the boundary line between the first and second of our terraces, counting 
from the top. No graves were found in any of the first four terraces. In 
the fifth terrace, a very short one extending less than half-way across the 
area from the cast, was found a small group of Hellenistic graves (Nos. i to 3). 

In the sixth terrace, a large rock will be noticed, towards the eastern 
end. This rock has an ancient cuttii^, apparently intended for a statue- 
base, on its shoulder. Two Roman graves, which probably belong to the 
second century. Nos. 7 and 8, lay close together at the south-west angle'of 
this rock. Two metres' fo the west is a square masonry plinth, which may 
have borne a monument, and one metre farther west was the deposit No. 6, 
contained in a small chamber formed of stone slabs, and covered by a slab 
measuring 0*65 m. X 0*45 m. Next to this, on the same level and clearly 
associated with it, was No. 5, a slab grave, with head south-west. On the 
other side of No. 5, and at right-angles to it, with head to south-east, was 
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No. 4, a well-built tomb {PI. 24.4), the roof slabs of which were Embedded in 
a thin layer of plaster. A retaining wall protected the head of No. 5 and the 
south-west side of No. 4. 

About 5 m. from Nos. 4 and 5, and ir m, W.S.W. of the rock-cut base, 
is the south-east comer of a Roman buildic^, the southern wall of which is 
4 m- in length. The entrance was on the west side. The foundations of this 
building are on approximately the same level as the group of graves, 1*5 m. 
below the present surfiice, but we found no evidence to connect it with the 
graves. 

36 m. to the west of the * statue base,’ in the sixth terrace, stands a small 
olive tree, the shadow of which can be seen more clearly than the outline 



Fio. 17 .—First Group op Rowan Graves (Eastern End of 6tk Tsrracb). 

of the tree itself, below the western extremity of the fifth terrace. This tree, 
equally convenient as a measuring point and as a clothes-rack, appears also 
in PI. 23. I and 2. Around it, in a complex of late Roman walls, lay Nos. ii, 
12, 13, and 14 on the east, and Nos. 16 to 18 oa the north-west. 3 m. to 
the east is a square masonry pillar (PI. 24- 5) which seems to have been the 
headstone of No. 14. A small column, found beside it, is shown erect on 
the pillar in the photograph. The coverh^ slabs of No. 14 lay 1*4 m. below 
the surface. No. 13, an obviously later grave, overlay the eastern end of 
No. 14. 

Nos. 19 to 24 lay in the field next above the western half of the sixth 
teirace. We called this the ‘ fig-tree * terrace from the branching fig 
tree which can be seen clearly in PI. 23. 3 and 4. No. 19, a small empty 
sarcophagus of late Roman date, lay 3 m. to the west of this tree (PI. 23. 3). 
No. 21 lay underneath No. 19. Nos. 20, 22, 23, and 24 lay close together, 
3 to 4 m, farther west. These last were slab graves with no masonry in 
their construction. Some of the slabs can be seen standing against the 
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terrace wall in PI 23- 4. There was no trace of any headstone. The 
graves were on the rock-lcvcl, Nos. 20 and 22 about i*2 m, below the 
present terraced surface, and Nos- 23 and 24 about 0*3 m. higher, following 
the slope of the rock. 


Catalogue of Graves and ikeir Contents 
In the fifth terrace at a depth of about 1*5 m. 


No. 1. Chad's grave, of stone slabs (PI. 94. «). 

i i) Clay kalachos, unpainted, with handle. H. 0 07 m. 
aj Clay female figunoe, much pulverised. H. o ife m. 

S) Iron nails. 

4] Pragmenta of stephane: lead, with brome^gilt leaves. 

51 Silver coin, Atric, obv. head of Athena; rev. owl. Diam. 0 008 m. 
5 ) Twenty-two knuckle-bones. 

No. 2. CoUapsed grave (also of child), similar to above. 

(1) Fragments of step hane. 


No. 3. Collapsed slab grave. 

I Fragmentary day mask. Bearded head, 
s Clay lamp. Diam. 0*065 m. 

Iron strip. L. o*o6. 

,4 Iron nails. 


H. 0*05 m. 


No 4. Mason^ grave, covered by two stone slabs, 0 8 m. below surface. North-east side 
wall consists of a single stone slab, the opposite wall of three courses of roughly dressed 
marble blocks. PI, 34, 4. 

' t) PI- 25. I. Bluish-green glass toilet-bottle. H. o*id7 m. 

I s) FI. 95. 1. Bluish ^ass toilet-bottle. H. 0 085 m. 

$1 PI. 25. I. Dark-blue glass toilet-bottle. H. 0*085 

4) PI. 25. j. Fragment M bone rod, with lathe-turned decoration, hiced with horizontal 
bone disk near head. L. 0*075 ra. * 

(5) PI- 25- i- Another piece of the same object, terminating in a drcular loop. L. 
0*0^ m. 

For a similar loop and disk, the latter showing clearly the mark of the rod fitting on to it 
see No. 6 (x i) and (12) (PI. 3^. 

For similar bone rods ef. fios. 7 (3), 14 (7), with fragmentary bone button (8), 20 (7), 
with loop (7), and perforated button (8) (PI. 3^, and 22 (14) (PI. 36). 


The exact purpose of these objects is not clear, but they are evidently 
toilet implements. The accompanyii^ illustration (Fig. 18),* is from the 
Comarmoad collection of Roman finds from Lyons and the neighbourhood, 
purchased for the British Museum in 1851. It differs in having a plain 
shaft, and a female figurehead instead of a button or disk. 

Loops were not found with Nos. 7 (3), 14 (7), and 22 (14): but if these 
did not end in loops, yet another type remains to be explained. The shafts 
Are TOO thick for stirring rods and of a form unsuitable for pins. 
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No. 5. Stone slab grave, 1 m. below suiface. 

(i) PI. 25. 26. 2-3. YcUow-grcen glass beaker, mould-blown in tripartite mould, 

with JMCriptiOil KATAIXAIPE KAI EU®PAINOU. H. 0 078 m. 

Now in the Benakl Museum, Athens. Cf. Harden, JUS XXV (i& 85 )».* 7 *» 

XXV 4, h, c, xxviii, 10, and iS>ntf XXIV, 1944-45, where this glass is published, pp. 87, 
88, 90, 91, pi- viii, 3 and 4. 

(2 FI. s8. I, Glass bowl. Bluish glass. H. 0 65 m. 

(3 Ten fragments of glass bowl and bottle. 

(4 PI. 26. Bronxe curb chains and wire loops, for carrying or hanging some oqcct. 
Diameter of rings o oaS m. 22 (8), PI. 35), 



Fio. 18.—B.M. 5t. 8-3. to6. 


Scale 1:2. 



Fio. 19,—B.M. 68. i-io. 334 amo 335. 
Scales: 3. 


5 Iron spatula with spiral handle. L. 0 071 m. 

6' Iron nails, with fragments of wood adhenr^.^ ^ . .v^ 

7 PI 21 1 Amethyst. L. 0 0a m. In the National Museum, Athens. 

8 PI 31 J Ditto, with fiy engraved on convex side. h. 0 013 m. 1 


(8) PI. 

Museum, Athens. 

( 9 ) 

Athens. 


Amethvst. 1-. o oa m. xn me , , 

Mth fiy engraved on convex side. L, 0 01$ m. In the National 

YcUow paste gem, unengraved. L- 0 019 in- In the National Museum, 


(J 0 )P 1 . St.i. Circular red siooc. Diameter 0 0 j 2 m. 

bands Slaved, two cows moving 10 right, and flowers. L. 0 017. In the National 
Museum, Athens. ... . , . O_ui:.. .svlt. the fimnlre : 


see, c.| 
Berlin 
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^13 Piece of gold leaf. 

(14 Vaae figment of reddish glass paste. 

(15 Flat grey stone with bevelled edges, 0 06 X 0*037 x 0*008 m. 

26. Amulet conustiiig of three cast bronze rings bearing apotropaic emblerns, 
the central ring being cut to permit of this. Diam. of rings, about o oss m. 
ffo. 6 (23) is similar; e/, also the two examples from the Woodhouse collection shown above. 

(Fig. 19^, The emblem most favouma seems to be the comb (pudendum muliebre), 
but bards, shells, phalH, lizards, and snalces arc represented also, 
fx?) PI, 35. 2. Pair of bronze hasps, engraved. L. 0 07 m, 

(x8) PI. 27. s. Bronze lock-plate (fragmentary) L. 0-07 m. Nails, and key (also in PI. 26). 
L. 0*048 m. 

(19^ Fragmentary bronze mirror-disk. 

(20) PI. 26. I. Ywo bronze rii^ (Diam. 0*047 m.) attached through loops to knobs 
With pms. One shown. 

( 4 x) PI. 2$. I. Two bronze rings (Diam. 0*024 m.) each with two iron attachments. 


One illustrated. '' ' ' -.. 

43J PI. 26. r. Bronze handle. Width 0*058 m. 

24) Deadweight. H. 0*061 m. 

25^ PI. 27. 3. Bronze patera. L. 0*27 m- 
20^ Bronze nail. 

27) Beads. Seven blue- Four yellow. Seven white. 

No. 6. Stone slab chamber, covered by a single slab, 0 65 x 0*45 m. 1*15 m. below surfece- 
ri)Pl, 29.1. Clay cup-wiA spout. H. 0058 m, Seep. 72. 

(2) PI. 28. 3-5. YellowisK^recn glass beaker, mould-blown in tripardie mould. H. 
0*054 m- Diam. 0*06 m. Inscription: €U®PAINOU € 0(0 nAP€t in a conrinuous frieze, with 
Mcond friw containing zigzag and circle ornament (four circles). Now in the Benaki 
Museum, Athens. 

rimilar inscriptic^ see Harden, JUS, XXV, 1935, 173-5, pl* xxviii, 12, and Syria 
^1V, t 944 “ 45 j 92 » ph «. where this piece is published, with the remark that thU is the only 
known gl^ of this shape. ^ 

(3) 'h. 2$. 2. Blue glass beaker. H. o 055 m. 
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(4) PI. 29.1. Two“haadled glass flask, green, red-atreaked glass, one handle dark blue 

and t(i« oJher dark green. H. 0 082 na- v ^ u ji 

(5) H. 29. 3. Prament of large two-handJcd glass fladt. Yellow body, one hsn^e 
green, the odier blue. X. o*o8 m. 

(6 PI, 29.2. Bluish glass toilet bottle- L. 0-135 m. ^ ^ . l i_ j 1 

{7^ PI. 29.3 and Fig. 20. Bronae statuette of feun, bending forward, with body almost at 
a right-angle to legs. Hands broken off. L. from top of head to heels, 0'037 m. X ^*^5 “• 
Tlds seems to m the handle of some squat bronze vessel, with a short neck, probably an 

(8) PI. 9. Geometric steatite seal of triangular shape, engraved with cenuur on one side, 
ship on the other, and horse on the base. L. 0 025 m. Sec p. 28. 

(0^ R. 29-3- Silver pin (fragment). L. 0-050 m. , t a • 

iio) PI. 29. 3 and F^. 21. Bone counter, obv. head m relief, rev- the number 8 m 
Roman and Greek characters. Diam. 0-0$ m. 



Fro. a I. —No. 6 (10). 
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See note on 4(4) and (5). 


PI. 29- 3 - 
PI. 29. 5 - 
PI- 29- s; 

PI. 29-3. 
Pi. 29- 3 - 
PI. 29.3. 

H. 29.3. 


Diam. 0-02 m. Sec note on 


Fragmentary bone loop. Diam. 0 017 m. 

Pamrated bionc dUk. Diam. 0-025 m. 

PI. 20. 3. YcQow-paste bead, with blue and white eyes. 

Perforated stone leatoid with engraved design. L. 0 010 m. 

Triangular bead with whorls at comers. L. 0 022 m, 

35. 1-2- Blu^mid-white glass button. 

Perforated wedge-shaped object, with incised hatching- L. 0 025 m- 
Perforated dark blue circular stone. Dxam- 0 016 ra. 

Tetr wnal bead in pale blue paaie. L. 0-0 x 3 m. 

Five beads with inset eyes. Diam. 0-012 m- (one shown). 

Three iron and wood fragmene, 0-02 5/0-03 m. 

^“9^ ^^*^Tbrce linked bronse rings with apotropaic emblems, mostly combs. 
Diami offings 0 02 m. See note on 5 (x6). 

In which most of the above objects wae conimned, found in 
fragments, lying on its side. H. O-60 m. 

^^'(1) PI. 30. t- Toilet bottle, vrith long neck and short, conical body. Green glass. H. 

'^(2?’P1 35- Two glass buttons, spiral desim, (e) grccnWi blue and white, (b) deep 
blue and white. Diam. 0 025 m. See note on 22 (15)- 
(3) Fragment of bone rod. See note on 4 (4) and (5). 

(4} Fragment of bronze mimir-dUk. L- O-05 ro. 

^ (t) PI. 30. 2. Clay bowl, red glaze. H. 0-055 “- o tx m. 
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No. 9. 

Pltbos. Unpamied. H. 0 26 m. 

(fi) Ditro. Fra^cntary. ♦ 

No. 20. 

(1) Day iLO^lIakoa (one handle broken). H. 0*032 m. 

(2) Ditto. 0*04410. 

No. 12. Archaic burials. PI. 24. 3. 

Amphora (fragmentary). Unpainted. H. about 0 32 m. 

Crater (fra^entary}. Unpamted, with foot. Diam. about 0*28 m. 

(«} Amphora (fragment^). Unpainted. 

(d) Amphora (fragmentary). Unpalnted. 

f<) Amphora (fra^entary). Unpainied (not seen in pi. 24). 

(2), (A), (e), and (d) contained bimit bones, (s), of wliich only half was founds contained 
charcoal, but no bones. 



Pig. 82 .—Seconp Grodp op GsiAVia (6 th TaRRAca> xaLOUND Oltvk Tree). 


No. 12. 

Red figure pelike, much perished. Traces of tongue^patiem on shoulder. Diam. 0*26 m. 
No. 13. 

( j) Glass flask. Bluish dass, much flaked. L. 014 m. 

(2) P). 30. 4. Green glass two*handIed barrel-shaped beaker, with concave base. L. 
0*08 m. In the National Museum, Athens, 

(^) PI. 30. S* Pragment of smaU bottle. Bluish glass. L. of neck, 0*027 
This grave can hardly be earlier than the late second century k.d. since it partly overlay 
No. 14, which contained a coin of Vespasian. 

No. 14. Masonry and slab grave, with headstone. 14 m. below surface. PI. 24. 5. 

(!) PI. 31. 2. Bluish glass shallow bowl, phiale shape, moulded rib decoration. H. 
0*04 m. Diam, o*mzn. 

PI. 32. 3. Dark-men glass toilet bottle. H, 0 095 m. 

PI. 32. 6. Blue glass toilet bottle. L. 0*105 “i. 

Clay bottle of same shape. H, 0*095 ^* 

PI. 30. 6-7. Four bronze rings with iron attachments. Diam. of rings varying 
from 0*019 to 0*024 Two illustrated. 

(61 Bronze knob, fragmentary. Diam. 0*024 ro. 

(7) Fragment of bone rod. 1 ^ ^ / \ j / v 

(8 Fralrnsniary bone button. ] “ * (<) and (5). 

(9) Iron fr^ments, one with bone attached. 


1 
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(10) PI. 32. 5. Bronze lock plate, fragmentary, painred blue, wjih nails (one shenvn), 
and key (L. 0 033 m.)} ef. No. 5(18). 

(in Fragmeniary bwnze mlrror-dbk. Diam. 0*155 m. . p .u 

(12) PI. 32, 2- Fragments of bluUh glass rhywn. DIam. of base, 0 05 m.: ol moutn, 

^ ^?be iUustraiion of a complete specimen in the Briliah Museum (from the Woodhome 
collection found in Corfu) erfiibiis the shape (below, Fig. 24.). The narrow end of these v^» 
is perforated to form a spout. Our specimen seems to be the first found in a dated context. 



Fio. 23.—Uppeft Strata op Trsnch 
IN WHICH Nos. 13 AND 14 W5RB FoUND 

{su Fio. 22). 



Fio. 24.—B.M. 68.1 -10. 510. 

Scale 1:3. 



Amphorae. 


(13) PL 32. 4. 

(14) PL 31. 3 * 

(15) PL »• 

Diam. 0*19 m. 

(16) PL 31. J. 
(1^ PI. 31. I 


L^.neoked bottle flask, with ribbed body. BKush glass, H. 0168 m. 
Adra, fraginentary. Greenish glass. Diam. ?'^35 2 ’ « ao m 

Frs^Bomy shallow bowl, wm base nrxg- Bluish glass. H. 0 03 m. 


Plain gold signet ring. Gem missing. j « 

I yi. 3M. Gold ball car-rings, with small convex disks ar^ 

A Graeco-Roman type, common in the first centurv, a.d. ; cf. 

Nos (Woodh^ coUcction), 26 x 5 ^ 19 , anef 2&2 i:ki (from .R SegaD, 

« thi Benaki No. 127, where this pair is mentioned. 
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(i8) PI. 31, I. Denarius of Vespaaian, a.d. 75 (A/CII, Vesp. no. 00). 

Oto-, Head of Emperor, R. Imcr. R. to L. of head IMP dAESAR VfiSPASI* 
ANUS AUG. 

Rev-f Seated figure of Pax. liucr. L. to R. PON MAX T R P COS VI. 

No. 15. In sixth urrace> close to lower reulnii^ wall, at depth or3 m. PI. 24. i. 

PI. 15. 6. Late Geometric pithos, unpainted. H. 0*34 m. 

2) Skypnos, red glaze. H. 0*09 m. 

3) Oinochoe. ff 0‘io {with handle). 

No. z6. In late Roman wall complex. 

The upper halves of two amphorae, coated with plaster, empty, Mng about two m, apart, 
E.-W., in a small room (top of walla 04 m. below sur&ce), 3 m. N.N.Vv. of oEve tree. 

No. 17. Empty grave, paved and lined with large clay tiles, Width 0‘65 m. Preserved 
length 1*33 m. Depth 0*53 m. 1 m. below suHace, close under olive tree on north¬ 
west side. PI. 24. 6, 

No. 18. Clay jug, fragmentary. 

No. 19. Empty stone sarcophagua 0 98 m. X 0*4 m., 0*5 m. below sur&ce, 3 m. vi^eat of fig- 
iree, PI, 23. 3. 


2. 


No. 20. Slab grave. 

(1) Bronze mirror-disk, 
ja) PI. 36. 

0*10 m. 

(3) 34« 5 - 

(4) PI- $ 4 - 5' 

( 5 ) PI 94- 5 
0*092 m, 

PI. 3?. to. 


Diam. 0'I76 m. 


Large glass toilet bottle with broad conical body. Bluish glaas. K. 

Bluiah glaas. H. 0*08 m. 
BluUh-grcen glaas. K. 


Glass toilet bottle with slender conical body. 
Similar, greenish glass. H. 0*092 m. 

Broad toilet botcU, with squat conical body. 


PI. 




3b. 5* 



Small gold filigree ring, with green paste gem. Diam. 0*017 ™* 
Fragment of bone rod, with lathe-turned decoration. L. 0'i2 m. 


Also 


bone button. Diam. 0*023 m. 

phoc^rtmh, the lower end of the rod was cut and shaped to fit 
into the button. See alao note to 4 (4) and (3). 

(9) PI. 34. 3-4; 33, 1-2. Two glass buttons, (a) blue-and-whlte spiral, opaque, diam. 
0*025 °^*9 clear, bluish glass,* diam. 0 023 m. See note on 22 (15). 

(jo) FI. 36. I. Glass stiiriog-rod. L. 0*178 m. (for glass buttons and stirring rods see 
note on 22 (15)). 

(ii) Fragmentary bronze pin, 

{12) Pyraxnidical clay wei^t. H. 0*043 m. 

(13) PI. 33, I, Meui^d glaas bowl, with tall ring base, and moulded biiujxating 
handles (one off). The bowl is engraved with a of two sea monsters, one a 

hippocamp, (he ocher a griffon, each rickien by a cupid standing on its back. Dull, pale 
green (natural colour) glass. H. 0*043 m., diam. 0*113 m. In National Museum, Athens. 


This unique bowl was enclosed in an outer bowl of bronae, a small frag¬ 
ment of which has survived. The bowl is of thick, moulded glass, engraved 
on the outside. Within the incised outliaes, the surface of the glass has been 
worked in such a way as to produce the appearance of relief, whether seen 
from the outside or the inside, but it is not actually raised. As the material 
is transparent, the photc^raphs give a better idea of the design (from the 
inside, as the user would see it) than can be obtained from a drawing. The 
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glass does not appear to be Syrian. Mr. Harden has drawn my attention to 
a two-handled bowl from PompeU, published by G. A. Eisen {Glass^ I, 290, 
pi. 62), which is made in one piece, handles and all, like ours. The Pompeii 
bowl is very simply decorated with a few leaf shapes, apparently in moulded 
relief. Nothing like the engraved design on our bowl appears to have been 
found in first century glassware hitherto. Perhaps the technique was 
abandoned after a short time as too difficidt to be worth while. It is 
strai^e also that an object the like of which has not been found in Pompeii 
or elsewhere should turn up on so small an island as Siphnos. A 
possible explanation is that the owner may have beloi^ed to a family of 
important exiles from Rome. We arc not told of anyone being exiled to 


$ 



p,o. 26 .—Third Group op Gravrs, im “Fio-Tbrs” Tbrracs. 


Siphnos, but Seriphos, only a dozen miles off, was a known place of banish¬ 
ment in the first century r and Siphnos, to-day, is a more salubrious island than 
any of its immediate ne^hbours. A transfer from Seriphos to Siphnos would 
probably be welcomed by the exile and could hardly affect the imperial court. 


J|. 

!*9 
(20 
Obc. 

(21) 

Obv. 

Rev. 


PI. 34. 2- Fragment of bronze container of the above. 

PL 34. 5. Toilet bottle with conical body. Bluish glass. H. 0-105 m. 

PI. 34. 5. Similar. Greenish glass. H. 010 m. 

Pl. 30. 3. Fragments of another umilar. 

Iron nails. 

Marble weight with handle. 0*165 X 0 085 X 0-085. 

PI 21. 1. Denarius of Vepasian. a.o. 70-71 {RlC It, Vesp, no. 30). 

Head of Emperor R. Inscr. L. to R. IMP CAES VESP AUG PM 
Simpuluro, sprinHer, jug, lituus, Inscr. AUGUR TRl POT 
PI. 3x. I. Denarius of Titus, ad. 80 {RJC II, Thus no. 2^. 

Head of Emperor R. Imcr. R. w> L. IMP TITUS CAM VE 3 .. ... P M. 
Dolphin twined round anchor- Inscr- TR ..... IMP XV . . . . P P 


No. 21. Below No. 19- No covering slabs. 

1) Fr^meniary brodJe ring with beads, 

2) Clay toilet bottle (fragmentaryL L. 0135 m. 

3) Clay toilet bottle (fragmentary). 

4) Clay toilet bottle (fragmentary). 
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No. 22. Slab grave. 



Iron nails. 
Pi- 37. 7. 
Pi. 35. 3, 


Glass toilet bottle, bluish-green, H, 0 088 tn. 
Similar, bluish-green, 0 066 m. 

Similar (fragmentary). Bluish-green, large. 
Clay toiler bottle. M. 0*067 
Clay jug. H, 0133 m. 


Bronae casket and lid. H. 0*056 m. 

. Bron2e curb chain (fragmentary) and wire rings for carrying some object, 
perhaps the preceding. Piam. of rings 0*03-0*04,. 

5 (4), PI. 26. 

PI. 35 * 3 * Two brorae rings with iron attachments. Diam. of rings 0*025 m. 

No. 5 (2t). 

^10^ Two pieces of gold leaf. 

,»») PI. 37. 6. Glass fragment (neck and handle), Bluish green. H. 0075 m. 

,12) PI. 37. 2 and 5. rr^mcnis of two toilet bottles. Bluish. Ja) H. of neck 0*065 m-; 
(^) Diam. of neck 0*012^*015 m. 

^13) PI, 37, s. Glass bowl ({^gment) bluish glass, Diam. 0*05 m. Similar to 5 {2), 
(14) Pi. 36. o. Fragment or bone rod with lathe-iumcd decoration. L. o*oo« m. /See 
note on 4 (4) and (5).) 

{25) W, 35. 1-2. Two perforated glaas buttons, (e) clear green glass, with two fractures r 
diam. 0*024 D^** (^) Wue and white spiral, opaque, diam. 0*02 m. 

Harden's coiyecture, in Koranis, 295, that glass perforated buttons of this type were not 
articles of dress but knobs on stirring rods is confirmed by the fact that (a), a badly broken 
button, was found with a piece of a glass rod embedded in it, as the pnot©graph shows. 
The next photograph in the same plate shows the same button (on a smaller scale) after the 
piece of rod had been pushed out. 

No. 23. Slab grave. 

(0 PI* 3 *' ^* Two gold ear-rings with green paste gems, thin gold sheet pendants, 
and S-shaped p^. 

TTiree pieces of gold leaf. 

Fragment of bronze mirror-disk. 

Clay toilet bottle. H. 0* 153 m. 
day toilet bottle, fragmentary. 

Iron nails. 

Denarius of Vespasian, a.d. 77-78 (RICH, Vesp. no. 104). 

)h. Head of Emperor L. Inscr. tl. to L IMP CAESAR V^SPASIANUS AUG. 

}i£o. Mars standing 1 ., holding spear and trophy; com ear in ground. Inscr. COS VIII. •* 

a Bronze coin. 

V. Head. R. 

Reo. Eagle {?). 

No. 24. Slab grave. No bones found. 


Glass toilet bottle. Bluisb. L. 0*21 m. 

Glass toilet. Bluisb. H. 0*075 ™* 

PI. 37.4, Large glass bottle or bowl (fragmentary). 
PI. 37. 9. Clay bowl. Red glaze, Diam. 0*074 
PI. 37 * Bronze strigil. 0*22 X 0*075 

a Denarius. 

. Head R. Tiberius (?}. 

Reo. Indecipherable. 


(I 

(8 

3 

I 


Bluish. Diam. of base 0 08 m. 
See p, 69. 


G. Mackworth Young 


,. ** C.M. Kraayhas JdcDciiied this coin from a docrlpiien and rubt^es, and has kindly eonfermed ihe 
identiftcaaon of ih« otiier coiiis. 
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(plates 38-40) 

I. The Evidence 

The representations of ships on Geometric vases, especially on Attic 
funerary vases of the Dipylon class, frequently earn a passing and often 
misleadii^ mention in articles on ship-construction or on the relation between 
heroic saga and scenes on monuments of the Geometric period. The 
authorities most frequently quoted ^ on the Geometric ship are now out-of-date 
in that they were able to treat only a fraction of the material now avwlable; 
although there is still much valuable matter to be found in them, especially in 
the articles of Pemicc, Assmann, and Torr. The original publication of 
many of the documents, especially those discovered in the first (1871) 
Dipylon d^, was extremely haphazard; some fragments were published twice 
over in different forms.* 

I therefore give a list of the Geometric ship-scenes known to me; doubtless 
other examples will come to light.* 

Some of these examples arc now mislaid, temporarily or permanently, in 
museum store-rooms; but the drawit^ of Pernice and Torr, who published a 
large part of the early material, are usually accurate where they can be checked. 

Much work has been done recently on the dating of Geometric pottery, 
especially by Young, Kahanc, and Weinberg;* their conclusions vary, 
however. Young puts all pottery with figure-representations r^ht at the end 
of the Geometric period, i.e., at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries. 
Kahane assigns the Early, Strict, Ripe, and Late Geometric styles to periods of 
roughly fifty years each between 900 and 700 B.C., and finds figure-repre¬ 
sentations in his Strict Geometric period, i.<., ca. 850-800 b.c. Weinberg 

Uter devdopmsot*. 

* Aj Torr ot«erv<cl, p. Add u> his e)cample» 
ihftt Pemice's No. 9 • it actutilf a pari oT ?ernie«'& 
No. 3 , (bUowing Cactauli's error: also rhe onTMSion 
mentioned on p. los below, n. iS. 

* M. Devaaibo oC the Louvre Museum loioniu me 
chat more fragmeno from the IXpylon (prsumably 
still from (he iCayet hoard) are to be exhibited shomy: 
one ouy hope vx more ihip-Tragmeou. One suuU 
new group (h« 19) haa now (A^ 1^) been cxbi* 
Ute^ Other fragmeaie have been incorporated m 
mad^p V Mq . but in some cases m falK aMoebibiu. 
See a. tS. 

« a. $. Young. Huperia, Su^l.. H. passm, tap. 

R 1-6, 68-71, ^ ‘9*=’' 

fT: S. Weioberg, Cwietft, VII, i, and iwi. 

2 7 rf. Weinberg p^icularly with Cormmian 

leoToetric and * Prococorinihtan Georoetrk.* 


^ EmeelaUy Cucsult. Orta. Xl-XIII, 

i88«-4, 33 ft; Kroker. 7d/, I, 1886.05 *'>5 Aomann. 
7df. I. tm. SijIT.j AA, 190 :, 9«; *597 J 

Pemiee, AM, XVJL 1^, sfisff.: XV. 

93 r.; Terr, Aa. XX<'. ; Tam, JMS.JOiy. 

1005. 308 r.) Behn, Sbal'f tUauexatn, ait. Scbift 
The fuUat modem treaexaesi is Kdscer. Du 
AbHA* Stavaet, Berlin 1933. ff. i ibis is uarommareiy 
damaged by lack of reibrences, c^ecially m the case of 
the iOustrationi. Limited aspects of the quedon ue 
to be found, recent pubbcaiions, in .Mannaioi, 

BCH, LVII, 1933. aiS-ui; Riebter, BuUtta 9/ ttr 
MiirtMliua Mutm of Art, 1934, 169 ft.; CJ^moux, 
RA, I9a5, 35 Rays Carpenter, d/d. L!I, 19^. 
I-to. hulmcr's article ‘ Seew e ge n ,* in BB, Suppl., V, 
relio too blindly on Assmann KSstCf. and entirely 

n^ecti much of the av^able evidence on Geometric 
«hipi; } 12 contains, however, some useful detalb of 
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inclines to Young’s view, without being quite so extreme; there are few 
scholars who would accept this view in its entirety, placing as it does the great 
Dipylon amphora, Athens NM 804, at the very end of the eighth century. 
Kahane’s system of dating is the most convincing, although some vases cited 
by him appear to be assigned to too early a period; * in general, it is accepted 
in this article as a working hypothesis, although it may in some cases be too 
rigid-' Unfortunately he has not yet dealt in much detail with the chronology 
of the colossal Attic funerary vases from the Bipylon cemetery, on which a 
large proportion of the extant ship-scenes appear; nor have recent attempts 
to attribute these vases to particular workshops, on the grounds of decorative 
details,® been entirely successful. Of these vases, those with figure-scenes 
clearly belong to the eighth century, and probably the earliest of them— 
craters such as Athens NM 806 (Kahane 477, n. 52, and pi. XXV)—should 
not be placed too close to the beginning of this century. The great Athens 
amphora, NM 804, beloi^s to the second quarter, while many of the craters, 
like the Hirschfeld crater, Athens NM 990, belong to the last quarter; and it 
will be seen that the typological sequence of ship-representations suggests that 
certain fragments those of Group IV below) are to be placed later than 
the companions of the Hirschfeld crater, and therefore right at the end of the 
Geometric period, at the turn of the c^hth and seventh centuries. 

The list of ship-representations given below is arranged in an attempt at 
chronological order, except that Groups IV, V, and VI may have borne a 
difTcrent relation to each other, or have been roughly contemporary. Where 
there has been sufficient evidence provided by vase-shape, fabric, and style of 
ornament, it has been used to fit the example in question into its appropriate 
place in Kahane^s general scheme; but dating inside the Dipylon period has 
often been impossible by these criteria alone, for many of the ship-fr agments are 
so small as to offer little indication of the shape and decorative scheme of the 
vase from which they come. It is not impossible, however, to date these 
fragments, or at least to arrange them in sequence, frorn the evidence of the 
ship-type which they portray: for a.definite typological sequence—whether 
of actual ship-construction or merely of artistic convention will be discussed 
below, pp. 123 f.—can be deduced from examples which can be roughly dated 
by the criteria of shape, fabric, and ornament alone. This typological sequence 
has beeA determined first by these other criteria of date; once an idea has 

' ihe ^oehoe, Atheiu NM 194. hii pL XXIII, laeer) to ‘ th« Master of the great DIpylon amphora * 
9, ij anined to the traoMtiocal Strict.fi.ip< period. Le., {Athens NM 804). to whom the asiras the exdtuive 
M. BOOi out M the Dgure*style recaUi that of 8 below, use of the so*cal^ oval or&ameot as a fiiUri^ecora* 
vase^hape and the dot^dged make decoration are lion. F. Chamoux. h<. eil., pp. 55 ft, subniiutes 

0Wle. werkshopaforiiKiividuaJ painters, buiS3Jo>«9Noitbohm 

* By G. Noiibohjnisi jaj, 1^3, t ft. She artributes in ehocatug particular eriieria, especially 
a number of vasa (among which is the howl In the deiaib of ornament, for the groupiiH of vases, to the 
Bni. Mus., 44 in the lot below, which must surely be neglect of all others. 
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been gained in this way of the sort of ship-representation one may expect to 
find in a certain period, it is possible to begin to assign doubtful fragments to 
a period on the ground of the representation alone. This is not, of coarse, an 
infallible process: thus $5G-b below would be assigned, judging by the type of 
ship they depict, to the Strict Geometric period, because ships of this type 
have hitherto only occurred on vases (those of Group I) datable to this period 
on other grounds. Fortunately, however, a type of filling-decoration occurs— 
the line of dots in (a) and dot-cnciicled swastika in (A)—which is only freely 
employed in the Late Geometric period (doubtless, too, the febric and paint 
are typical of the later Dipylon ware ’). Thus one is forced to conclude that 
some Late Geometric ship-painters employed an archaising style; if the 
filling-decoration had not been present, however, one nught well have con¬ 
cluded that the fragment was an early one. 

Two subsidiary lists are appended to the list of Geometric ship-repre¬ 
sentations : the first, of ships on Late Bronze Age ware, and the second, of the 
most important seventh-century examples. The Geometric warship ® was the 
direct descendant of the Mycenaean type,^ and the seventh-century ships 
retained many of the same structural characteristics; ndther, therefore, can 
be ignored. 

(The general discussion of Geometric ships is resumed in § II on p. 123, 
to which the casual reader may prefer to turn, using the lists purely for 
reference.) 


Gemttric Ship-RiprgsgniatioTLS (Ltrf A) 

Group I. 

Strict Geometric period, second half (probably) of ninth century. The 
ships of this period show a marked similarity to the ?ylo% ship (list B, iii), of 
some three centuries earlier; they have a high, regularly curved stern; a low, 
stra^ht hull; a thin ram which is clearly a simple prolongation of one of the 
main longitudinal beams, perhaps the keel; and a raised ' deck ’ carried on 
vertical struts. Nos. 1 and 2 arc very plain * portraits ’ of ships, with no 
figures; no. 3 shows figures in violent movement, and should probably be 
placed at the end of this period. 


’ Thii » *€ Mse with (4): I did not see ( 4 ). 

* A]} th« Geometrtc exunples are cleaHy muuum. 

Undoubl^y loog^biance uerebanvveseu. broader 
b the beam and with high ourved stem and stew, we 
built in the Goomemc, as in other. pcrk>dst but 
Geometric artists jus« did rvM deptet ibem; see belw, 
DD J r. It is lo be noted that the taual Homeric sbip 
» nota true wanhip, although it is distinguished from 
Ihc * broad merchantman,’ o «« > . 

• On the type of Mycenaean tWp*, sees. MnrmatM 

valuable araoU ‘ U Marine Cwto-Mvrtmeoae m 


RC«, LVII, :m3. *70^' . .. 

>* The of whether ihu honaonlal line 

above the gunwale actually represents ibe dech or 
mmethbgebeisdbcuaed below.pp.1s7 a. SitoIbt^ 
other cams la this Iht, such as ’ h«DS ’ to desenbe the 

E «al appencUgs to stem and rtem. and ' eye ’ to 
Tibe the relieved, decanted circle on the bow of 
many examples, are used without prejudice for certain 
chiraeterisii’a of the painted represeniatiM; their 
actual inierpretacion will be dbe u ssed in the not 
section. 
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1, Cup ‘ from Attica,’ exact provenience and present location unknown to 
me; it was disposed of by an Athens dealer. Third quarter of ninth century. 
Kahane, AJA, 1940, 470 and pi. XXI, 6, Here Fig. 1. The cup has two 
panels, between the handles; each contains a simple silhouette of a ship with 
very low hull, high curved stern, two steering-oars, and stem platform with 
horiaontal rails. There is a high step at the stem, probably representing a 
fore-platform, from which a very large horn curves forward and then aft. 
Thirteen thick vertical struts support a deck, above which they protrude. 
No figures or rowing«oars, no mast. 

2. Hydriske ‘from Attica,’ from the same grave-group as i. Kahane, 
op. cit., p. 472 and pi. XXII, i. Two ships stern to stern, separated by a fish, 
surround the shoulder of the vase; K.’s photograph shows the right-facing 
ship and the stern of the left-facing one; they appear to be of the same type, 



Fio. 1.—Cup prom Attica (i). 

similar to i, except that there is only one steering-oar; the fore- and after- 
platforms arc latticed i there is a mast with yard hoisted to its very top, 
forming a T. Braces run from the ends of the yard to the fore- and aftcr- 
plaifbrma, and two other lines run inwards from the yard-ends towards the 
foot of the mast; K. explains as ‘ Schiffc mit gebl^hten Scgcln,’ in which 
case the sail could not be of the oblong kind common in later Geometric 
representations 5 but these two lines might be interpreted as additional 
braces—again unusual. 

3. Skyphos from Eleusis; Eleusis 741, EA, 1898, no and pi 5 (Skias), 
Kdster, pi. 30; photograph in Kourouniotis, Guidt to EUusis MttKumy fig. 48; 
Poulscn, Dif^longTdbtT, pp. 100 ff.; Kahane, p. 472, dates as contemporary 
with I and 2; Schweitzer, AM, XEIII, 1918, 105, suggests Proto- or Early 
Geometric; Young, Hesptria, Suppl., II, 202, n. 2, dates at the end of the eighth 
century: a range of two centuries! However, vase-shape, context (the skyphos 
was found in a grave slightly deeper Chan the Isis grave; see Skias’ ordinal 
publication, loc. cit.), and type of ship-representation, all support a date near 
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the end of the Strict Geometric period. A ship similar in general build Co the 
preceduig examples, with chin ram and high curving stern: the deck appears 
to be supported on a large number of small oblique struts between hull and 
deck, but these may represent thwarts; for above the deck-line protrude five 
thick vertical lines which are probably the real supports. A latticed bulwark 
at the stem and stem indicates the presence of platforms; the steering-oar is 
grasped by a steersman, while a warrior with bow advances above the deck, 
amidships; at each end of the ship, on land, is a fully armed warrior of the 
opposing side; on the forward horn a bird sits.*^ This is the earliest example 
of the land-sea fight on a Geometric vase, if the two warriors outside the ship 
are not merely heraldic^ cf~ two * disconnected ’ warriors in 5. On the 
other panel is a scene of land fighting. 

Group II. 

Early Dipylon ship-style; Ripe Geometric period, first half of the cightli 
century, probably late in this period- The three ships of this group, although 
very different from each other, all retain certain features of the Group I ship, 
or show them in a transitional stage towards their counterparts in ships of the 
developed Dipylon ship-style: for example, the stem in this group is midway 
between the high, regularly curved type of the earlier period and the blunter, 
lower stem of the succeeding period. The thicker, curved hull and the sub¬ 
stantial ram, shaped to join the stem-piece in a r^lar curve, are seen for the 
first time. 5 recalls the old ‘ portrait ’ technique, nor do the static rowers 
detract from this impression; the other two ships arc the centre of spirited 
action. All three are from large Dipylon craters. 

4. Part of a crater from the Dipylon cemetery; Konigsbe^ A r8. Annali^ 
1872, >52 « Mon- In&d., IX, pi. XL, 3; no. i in Pernice’s list, 4 Af, 1892,285; 
fullest publication with photograph by R. Lullies, Antike KUinhinst in Konigs- 
berg, p. II and pi. 2 (no. 7); the description of the two corpses amidships as 
‘ rowers' is quite arbitrary, Here Fig. 2. Lullies describes as Ripe Geometric, 
while G. Nottbohm aote§ similarities in decoration to Athens KM 804.^* A 
ship facing left, with thin hull rising to a high two-stepped fore-platform. The 
forward horn slopes aft and has a slight S-curve, which is to become more 
pronounced in the next period. The stern is feiriy high, but appears to be 
cut off abruptly, without horn; perhaps the surfree of the sherd is damaged 
here. The ram is of medium thickness; just aft of it is a small eye in the 


So io 6. 14. x$; and ia dumiv of che ship* 
r^uesenUiions on sov^nth'Ce2lCu^ fiVulac. The 
birds are probably sea-gulb, if anything sp^fie. 
allJioufth two separate m>ea can be disurtnbhed. 
Birdaprey, too, occur iaGeoroetric an: kc f^mer. 
H 


m,XLII(i9+r), *37. 

Notiboha oats the actlviiie* of the painter of 
Athena 804, * the roaster of the great Dipybn amph^a,’ 
to re. 760-740. Ibe earlier date roay ^ correct. 
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form of a relieved circle filled by a cross. Between the steps in the hull 
forward and aft runs a thin horizontal line just above the huU-Une, possibly 
representing not a deck but the far-side gunwale.^* Two warriors sit forward 
of the mast, holding two severed ropes, probably the forestays; the mast is 
collapsing forward, which would happen if the backstay, not the forestays, 
were cut; the exact situation represented is puzzling. Near the stern is a 



Fio. 9.—FllAOKft^fT Of Cratik tN KoNiosiiao (4). 

small hgure which may be the steersman, although he is well out of reach of 
the steering-oars. 

5. Fragment of a crater from the Dipylon; Louvre, A 525, Giraudon 
33854, Cartault, Mon. grtes, XI, 44, fig. i; Potder, Vasos Antiqm du Louvre^ 
p. 23. Pernice, loc. cit., strangely describes as a further fragment of 4. The 
obLoi^ panel below the double handle is filled by a long vessel facing right, 
with a sightly curved hull of medium height. The forward horn completes 
more than half the circumference of a circle; the stern-piece is high and very 
thick, and tails off into a long, thin after-horn. A thin horizontal line runs 
just above the gunwale as in 4, with no supports; above it appear the 
upper parts of the bodies of thirteen rowers {the blade of the thirteenth, 
stroke, oar is not shown; there is no steering-oar). They appear to face 
the spectator, and clasp each other’s hands, at the same time holding 
their oars vertically downwards- This strange position has been explained 

Only ia this eaie, tad eoAcervAbiy ic 6, (he theory (hsi the apparent deck is rcaDy the ^ gun* 
positions of (he figures are compatible with Pemice’a walei see pp.197-4. 
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by Cartaultj loe. cit^ p. 45, as a stopping or lurning manoeuvre, and by 
Assmann (Jdl^ 1886, 315) as a form of ceremonial greetii^. It is rather, 
however, a sir^larly naive attempt simply to portray rowers in action, a 
new theme which might puzzle even an artist used to drawing chariots and 
armed warriors. Above the ship in the arches formed by the handles, filling 
the empty space, are poised two armed warriors on a much larger scale. 

6 , Grater from the Dipylon; New York. G. M. A- Richter, Bull. Metr. 
Mus.^ 169 and figs. 1-3; Miss Richter assigns this crater to the early 
e^hth century. The main zone of decoration is filled by two similar ships 
facii^ right, separated by lines of marchii^ warriors; fighting is taking place 
on the ships, which are evidently regarded as being beached, although one has 
a sail hoisted. The ships are long and slender, with thin rams (that on the 
left-hand ship has perhaps been wrongly restored); the eye is square and 
filled by a Union Jack pattern. The forward horn resembles that of 5, while 
the after one is nothing more than a short continuation of the stern-piece; 
it is branched, however, it has two small projections on its upper side. 
One steering-oar is visible in each ship. Between the fore- and after-platforms 
run two horizontal lines which, together with the rail of the after-platform, 
project beyond the stem; one must be a longitudinal beam, the other a deck. 
They arc supported on closely set vertical struts. The right-hand ship has a 
mast and narrow oblong sail; the other could have had a mast, but there is 
no room in the missing section of it for a sail. Four long ship-spears, vccOucxxc 
gverrd, stand erect by the fore-platform. The fighting on deck (the warriors’ 
feet rest on the upper horizontal line) is animated, and the figures do not yet 
have the stiffness of the Late Geometric period. 

Group III. 

Developed or Conventional Dipylon ship-style: Late Geometric period 
(second hsdf of e^hth century). From this period come a large majority of 
the extant Geometric ship-paintings, which, together with prothesis- and 
ckphora-scenes and scenes of land-fighting, provide the subjects of figure- 
decoration on the later funerary vases. The ships are represented in a highly 
stylised manner, and although many different minor conventions betray them¬ 
selves, cspcciayy in the treatment of perspective, there is a certain uniformity 
of build: the ships arc shorter and more solid than those of Groups I and 11 , 
with thicker, more curved hulls, stepped and latticed platforms, conspicuoxis 
eyes, and elaborate horns fore and The rowers are often shown at their 
oars, and when there are no rowers a mast and sail are usually shown. The 
use of slightly different conventions in the dcpictment of details, e.g., whether 
rowers are shown, and if so in what position in the ship they arc seated, allows 
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a. subdivision within thb group into smaller groups; these sub-groups may 
represent the particular styles if not of individual painters at least of separate 
workshops. 


A. Ships with Me-pins ; figures standing on skip's fioor, apparently through deck. 

ja. Fragment of a crater from the Dipylon; Louvre A 527, Giraudon 
29661. Torr, fig. 10 (drawing); Koster, pi. 21; Chamoux, fig. 9; here 
PI. 38. I. The fore-part of a ship facing left: on the ram stands a warrior, 
behind whom are five corpses disposed vertically; in the ship the legs of 
two figures remain, apparently penetrating the deck and resting on the hull; 
or more exactly on the thin edging-line which surrounds the space between 
hull and deck in many pictures of this group, its purpose probably being 
purely ornamental. There is a double-stepped fore-platform with lattice 
rail, an eye filled with a sixteen-point star, four short projections on the stem, 
and a typical Dipylon horn fitted to the top edge of the fore-platform and 
filled with cross-hatching. The deck-line is thin and is crossed by regular 
vertical struts, between which appear short vertical lines with hooked apices, 
probably representing thole-pins for the oars; the hooked top would prevent 
the leather grommet from slipping off the pin on the backward pull. This 
fragment has now been incorporated in a built-up half of a crater; it and 7^ 
fill the upper panel, between the handles; the central frieze has three chariots, 
and figures; the lower frieze contains another ship, 14 and lye, on which false 
conncxbn see n, 18 below. 

7&. A smaller fragment from the same crater; Louvre A 535, Giraudon 
33862. Torr, fig. 9. This fragment shows a small midships section congruous 
in all respects with 75; remains of three warriors, one of whom has his feet 
midway between hull and deck. The feet of the second certainly, and of the 
third probably, rest on the hull. The fragment has been plausibly mounted as 
forming part of the same ship as 7a, although there is no direct join. 

8, Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 534, Giraudon 33862. Torr, 
fig. 8 (— Kdstcr, pi. 22). The fore-part of a ship facing left, from the fore- 
platform aft. The fore-platform is double-stepped, its lattice rail havii^ only 
one instead of the usual three vertical supports; the round eye has a Union 
Jack filling; part of the horn remains, although omitted in Torr’s rather 


** The aiiributioQ of vuei tc iqiarste paioten is 
dangerous (espedally where, as in meet of these ship* 
seenes. only small fragmeBta reouicij, fleet because on 
the laiTve vase (be (iipu^secaes and the purely Geo* 
aelric ontamaudoa. Ineludloj fillme.oniajnM^ may 
have bno Becuced by difTerenc arruia. spectaliiB in 
each work, aJthouffh there ie no evidence for such 

E cielisation at (hi» date; and aecnodly b ec a me in 
eighth century at any rate the manner of repre* 


tenting ships waj changing so rapidly that a single 
painter might well have n^lfted hb lecbtu^ue from 
vase to vase. 

For a remarkably sbrular pile of dead see another 
oater fragment. LouWe no. A 5 : 9 ; {Hanipe, Fritu 
grisoKsnU SegenlUdrr. Iv. 43; Noiibohin. foe, eit., 
fig. fi). Chamoux olausibly assigns the two fragroenta 
to a common worbnop. . 
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inaccurate drawing. Thin deck-line, edging-lines, struts, and thole-pins are 
the same as in 72-^; five warriors stand on the hull, of whom the left-hand 
one is almost erased, and the central one holds a square shield and five spears. 
This fragment is almost certainly by the same hand as the two above. 


B. Ships with thoU^pins, figures with feet on deck. 

9. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 528, Giraudon 29658. Car- 
tault,^® fig. 2 ; Chamoux, 82-4 and fig. 7 (photograph). The fore-p^t of a 
ship, with usual fore-platform and horn; thole-pins and struts as in sub¬ 
group A, but the deck-section is much thicker. Two warriors from the ship 
arc repelling a hclmeled enemy who stands on the fore-platform; the right- 
hand warrior has his feet on the deck, but the central figure is somwhat 
below the deck-level, his feet being invisible. He is in the act of mounting to 
the platform.” The eye is unusually intricate, being a reserved circle in 
which is another circle filled with an eight-point star and surrounded by dots. 

10. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 537, Giraudon 33857. 
Torr, fig. 125 Chamoux, fig- 4 (photograph). The upper part of the stem 
of a ship feeing left, with three warriors and above belund) the stem 
the head and shoulders of a horizontal corpse 5 part of the thick deck appears, 
with protruding struts, also the branched after hom, three ship-spears, and a 
lattice railing- The underside of the deck is missing so that no thole-pins are 
visible, but they were probably present; for between the two left-hand figures 
is a dot-surrounded circle filled with an dght-point star, similar to the eye of 
9—an extremely rare Geometric ornament; also the long-legged figures 
closely resemble those of 91 finally an examination of these two fr^ments 
side by side has convinced me that they are stem and bow of the same ship- 
painting. Fabric and paint are identical A third fragment, S 505 (top left 
in Chamoux’ photograph), appears to be from the same vase, and the h^ds of 
two helmeted archers in the lower zone may well belong to figures standing on 
the missing central portion of the deck. 

11. Fragment from the Dipyion; National Museum, Athens. Permce, 
AM, 1892, 287, no- 23, and fig. 7. The bow of a ship facing left; the ram is 
missing. Behind the fore-platform and cross-hatched hom arc three ship- 
spcais. The large eye is filled with a sixteen-point star. There are four 
horizontal protrusions on the stem, evidently prolongations of the beax^ 
supporting platform and deck, also two similar protrusions on the after-side 
of the lower step. Enough of the deck remains to show that it was of the thick 


As Ton, p. 14, out, Cmault did not nsJise 
tha t -yu piece induoa the hsaUcc already 

publiahed *«pv«Kly in AaseU (1870), pi. V> 


nice lists only ilu am&Uec fragment (bit no. $), 
See p. below. 
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type, which is associated with this sub-group: sub-group A has the thin deck. 
Two vertical deck-struts and one thole-pin remain, but no figures. 

12. Fragment from the Dipylon; Nadonal Museum, Athens. Not 
published previously, unless as one of five mentioned by Pernicc, p. 286, n. i, 
as coming ' nur statistisch in Betracht.* The fragment shows part of a deck; 
a small part of the hull and, at the right-hand extremity, the beginning of the 
fore- or after-step arc visible. The deck is thick; four struts and three thole¬ 
pins remain, and thin edging-lines over and under the deck and over the hull 
are also typical of this sub-group. The thole-pins are somewhat unusual in 
having no clear hoob, and in resting not on the hull itself but on its edging- 
line. Two pairs of legs stand on the deck in positions which suggest that their 
owners were engaged in violent combat. The fabric is thick and the paint 
dark brown, some of the thinner lines being almost black. 

13. Fragment of closed vase from the Dipylon; Louvre, no number. 
Not previously published: here PI. 39. i. Part of the bow of a ship facing 
left; the ram, stem, and most of the fore-platform are missing. The eye is 
filled with an eight-point star; thick deck, struts, and thole-pins all have the 
form typical of this sub-group. A single leg rests on the deck; under the 
bow is a corpse. The fabric is thick, and the paint is black except for the 
struts, thole-pins, and the star in the eye, which are brown, suggesting that the 
broad lines of the hull and deck were painted first and the details added after¬ 
wards with a finer brush. 


C. Ships with mast dnd sail; no thoU-pins, no Jigures except steersman. 


14. Two groups of fragments from the Dipylon: here PI. 40. i. The left- 
hand group (ship’s bow and two small pieces from the upper zone) is in the 
Louvre, A 526, Giraudon 29660 and 33854; the right-hand group (midships 
and stern part), composed of five fragments, is in Athens, Nat. Mus. In ilX 
probability these two groups form bow and stern of the same ship, or con¬ 
ceivably from different ships in the same zone; in PI. 40. i a composite photo¬ 
graph is shown. The groups do not join, as was once thought; for this 


'* The miin Louvre f^meni and ihe largest of the 
Atheiu £n|inen(i» ahowinf the nuai and moat ef the 
tail, were tbund scsaraiely in 1872 and 1871 reaper 
lively and publiahed by HiiKhield in A41, XLTV, 152 ; 
from Ui account it ap^mra that (he two fragment! vare 
not see* side by side, although this li not made clear. 
At any cate separate sketcl^ %«ere made and vrere 
combined to sbw a join in Afm. /luf., IX, pi. xL 4— 
a siisleadiM lecture which has been vndely reproduced 
by fidin in B^l't t.o. ^SdiifF’}. 

The tail was made to terminate, in the abetch, at the 
right-haAd end of the leA-hand Athens fraecnentj 
thu there teamed to be im me^uallty berween toe lail- 
lengih before and after the mast, and a join seemed 
pottible. Scon after discovery the bow.fl'aginefit was 


removed to Paris, evidently by M. Rayet. where the 
two other tmalf pieces were joined; and the other 
mait.aBd*tail fragment fdl tnto oblivion and was 
eventually declared lott. Meanwhile Cartault took 
the opportunity of republishing the Paris frameni. 
extremely inaccurately: Pemke took the republished 
fonB to a new diacoveiy and liiied the part and the 
whole at his not. ftt and a. In Athens, a join was 
made at some time between the mast>and-ail ngmeot 
and three others showing the ship’s stem, whicn had 
been separately pubiithed by Pemke as his no, 19. 
lor. dr.. lig. 9. This important Join {whkh would have 
reve^M the inaccuracy of the drawing Afes. AW., IX, 

t l. xl, 4) was never published, not was a connexion 
stween the two groups re-observed until recently; 
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would make the part of the sail forward of the mast much shorter than the 
after part—which is un-Geomctric, A small section of the sail, deck, and hull 
must still be missit^, as shown in the figure: there are, however, small dis¬ 
crepancies between the two groups which make a comparison of ail the 
material side by side highly desirable, to establish whether fabric and paint 
are really the same. 

The complex shows the greater part of a ship facing left; before the bow 
stand two fully armed warriors, another stands abaft the stern. The general 
build of the ship is characteristic of the conventional style, with a double step 
forward, an eye filled with an eight-point star, a loi^ forward horn sloping 
right back towards the sail-edge, and a graceful ram which continues the 
curves of stem-piece and the bottom hull-line. The deck is thick, and is 
supported on the usual vertical struts; the edgii^-lines, however, arc thicker 
than in the previous sub-group, and there arc no thole-pins. Near the stern 
platform with its lattice rail stands the steersman. The ^ter-horn has three 
branches; against it is a group of three ship-spears. A single large steering- 
oar is visible, but a piece is missing here, and there may have been a second 
one, too. Amidships is a mast whose foot meets the hull and whose top 
terminates in a bisected V, probably a lead for the two halyards used for 
hoisting the yard. The long rcctan^ar sail, suspended from a single upper 
yard, is divided into small squares by horizontal and vertical lines. 
from the comers of the yard and sheets from the lower corners of the sail 
lead to the platforms fore and aft; on the lower step forward are two short 
vertical lines which may represent belaying-pins. The steersman is hold^ 
the edge of the sail with his right hand- Two laige birds, of different species, 
hover by the stem and stem- The unrealistic tendencies of the conventional 
Dipylon ship-style arc well demonstrated in this paintir^, where the sail and 
steersman suggest that the ship is at sea, and the warriors on land at its two 
extremities imply that it is firmly beached. 


ike muddle eeused by clU immediM« dii- ihlp. (The Tauliy coroodM vrnli X 7 « ' 
Dipylon fiS*. «hu eppateni datrep^i^) 

been eomplianed by the plume of warnort y rtem »d to^^ 

S ihe LouvK of fregmenis as the bow also the under -deck ed|ing-hi« m ‘be W- 

. , _.1.. 'twa 10 be of 1 hfhtcr Minti 


Mme Kerousou tells me that Dr. E. Kunse also com* 
mooted on it before ibe late war. m whole story is 
ly^cal of Ike muddle caused by (he tmmedsue do¬ 
pe^ of the ori^al Dipyto finds. 

The St© * 

of a ship of which !?« ia the stern. The pp betuw 
bow aad Mem is in any case too small for a tyWcal 
sail • but the connemoii is iBtp»ble, for wbik there 
are only si* vertical divisions«i he sail in 14* 
at leaat seven and probably eight 10 the sail m iW. 
The bOTwntal lines of the sail were clearly drawn by 
the artist continuoudy, in a single strokeit a uop<» 
Mble that the number of divinow in the same »l 
should suddenly changje. This seems 10 be a decisive 
aitumeni agaicet this latest conjecture, 

•* In the Louvre fragment the iwodcek-smiudo not 
project above ihe Wp edging-Une, while in the Athens 
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are different; 

_ .haodAthesa 

fragment to be~Qf a liAtcr pmitt, But the two 
lumbers of the composite photograph ye oolv ju«^ 
posi^ for iilioirative purposa, and should oot be used 
as an exact aiierioo. , . . 

*• There U a further vertical line from the lower edge 
of the sail, berween the mast and the right-hand 
^hich together with the faulty drawing m «». M, 
IX. MAamutn, Jdl, i 5 d 6 . 315. to »uppw that tha 
wM the sheet, and that the sail had a lower bopm; and 
that since lower booms are seen only on 
ihip« Ihe Dipylon type of ship was Egyptiao m ongio. 
Part of this nusleading theory is reprodtwed by Petoice. 
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15, Fragment from the Dipylon; Athens, National Museum, not at present 
available for study. Pernicc, AMy 1892, 2856*. and fig, i; Koster, pi 25. 
The fore half of a ship extremely similar to 14 above, except that there are 
four ship-spears on the fore-platibrm. There are four protrusions from the 
stem, and the platform is lower, apparently without railing; mast, sail, and 
halyards arc the same as above, except that there is no bisected-V mast-top. 

A bird similar to the left-hand one in 14 is shown above the ram; no figures 
appear. 

16. Fragment from the Dipylon; Athens, National Museum (not avail¬ 
able). P^nice, fig, 3, This fragment shows part of the stern of a ship * 
similar to 14, with steersman holding the after edge of the sail, latticed platform 
and branched horn above which appears the neck of a large bird. I consider 
that this is the stern of the ship of which 15 is the bow; this is possible from 
Pernice*s drawings, but cannot be confirmed until the actual fragments arc 
found and can be compared. The similarities in every respect between the 
details of the ships, the attitude of the steersman, and the birds, make it 
virtually certain ^at all three representations arc by the same hand; 14 and 
15-16 cannot, however, be from the same vase, as xht inter-zonal bands are 
different (wolf’s teeth between horizontal lines in 14, blobs between horizontal 
lines in 15). 

I7fl. Fr^ment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 538, Giraudon 33860; 
Torr, p. 16, fig. 2. Here PI 39. 6. The stem of a ship facing left; somewhat 
below the level of the thick deck stands a figure armed with a sword; probably 
the steersman, for with one hand he holds the edge of the sail, of which the 
brace and sheet are visible. The under-sidc of the ship curves up sharply to 
the stem, below which is a single horizontal protrusion and part of the blade 
of a large steering-oar. 

17^. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 540, Giraudon 33860; 
Torr, f^. 1$. Here PI. 39. 9, Part of a ship’s stern, with after railing and, 
under the sharply-curving hull, a single horizontal protrusion and part of the 
blade of a steering-oar. This fragment used to be wrongly joined to 17a, for 
which it is too large: it is wrongly so joined in PI* 39 - 

17*:. Fragment from the Dipylon; louvre A 539, Giraudon 33860. Torr, 
fig. I. Here PI 39. 5, A small part of the hull, deck, and sail from the 
midships section of a ship apparently similar to others of this group; very 
fragmentary. 

D- Ships with no sailf rowers rowitig from the deck. 

18. Grater from the Dipylon; Louvre A 517, Giraudon 29657. Cartaull, 
Mon. gwj, XT, pi. 4, i; Koster, p). 18; Nottbohm, fig. 5 (photograph). 
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Here PI. 38. 2. In the panel under one handle is a ship facii^ left, almost 
complete: platforms with lattice railings fore and aft, conventional horns, eye 
filled with sixteeurpoint star, four protrusions from the stem. The deck is of 
medium thickness and is supported by the usual struts; on it sit four rowers 
pulling at thdr oars. The ship is short for its height, and is obviously drawn 
to fill the restricted and irregular handle-panel, for which cf. 5—see p. 99. 
There arc no rowers amidships, for the centre part of the double handle 
intrudes, but two extra oars without rowers are shown here, and another two 
right forward. It is to be noted that this is a scene of peaceful navigation, 
rare in this group- 

19. Three small fragments in the Louvre, previously unpublished, have 
recently been displayed as pari of a built-up prothcsis-crater. They have been 
placed under the h^dle, but this position appears conjectural The left-hand 
one shows just the ram of a ship; the other two together show a small mid¬ 
ships section with hull, deck, edging-lines and struts. This might have been a 
ship similar to 18 which also occurs under the handle of a prothesis-crater; 
but there arc no signs of rowers in this one, although there would be no rower 
under the central pendent of the handle. 

Sherds from the Acropolis, Athens; in Athens, National Muscum. 
Not previously published, i is of a thinner fabric than <*, but both are from 
large open vases, a shows part of the midships section of a rowed ship: 
above the straight hull are rather thick vertical struts for the deck, a small 
part of which remains, not enough, however, to determine its thickness. 
Below the hull are three clor^ated triangular oar-blades; the oar-looms 
cross the rectangular spaces between the deck-struts, but they are carelessly 
drawn, for they would not meet the blades. The rowers must have been 
shown on deck, b shows only the bottom of a ship’s hull, with three oar- 
blades similar to those in a \ under them, in both cases, is a fish. The 
style of drawing is not typical of this group; there are no edging lines over the 
hull and under the deck in n, and the struts are thicker than usual. In some 
ways the drawing is similar to that of 40, where, however, the rowers’ feet, 
as well as the oar-looms, are seen between the-struts. The assignment to this 
group and sub-group is only tentative. 

E. Skips with romrs under deck, sitting on the hull. 

21. Fragment of a crater from the Dipylon; Louvre A 531, Giraudon 
29663. Cartault, loc. cit., p- 51, fig. $; Kbstcr, pi. 24; Chamoux, p. 72 and 
fig. 8 (photograph, showing another small fragment which has been joined to 
the left-hand edge). The after half of a ship facing left: no after-platform is 
shown, nor any deck-struts. The horn bends forward almost parallel with the 
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deck; it has four stunted branches, and under it is a tiny fipre of a steers¬ 
man. Two handles of steering-oars appear, surmounted by right-angle cross¬ 
pieces, but only one blade remains. Under the stern is a crouching man 
transfixed by a spear, and just above the deck (Chamoux correctly explains, 
‘ en rcalitd derri^re le navire *) three large recumbent corpses, In the space 
between deck and hull, which is made purposely large, eight oarsmen are 
pulling at oars with spade-shaped blades. By omitting the vertical struts the 
artist has been enabl^ to portray the rowers clearly. 

22. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 533, Giraudon 33860. Torr, 
18, fig. 6; Kdstcr, pi, 23. Here PI. 39. 7. Part of the fore-part of a ship 
facing left, ram and fore-platform missing- No struts are shown for the deck, 
under which two rowers are sitting on the hull pulling at their oars; part 
of the loom of another oar is shown below the hull, forward of the foremost 
rovver—presumably by mistake. On the deck two warriors, one standing and 
the other sitting, arc each holding a severed rope, probably forestays, while to 
their right arc the feet of a corpse. The situation portrayed appears to be 
similar to that in 4. The presence of the rowers suggests that the fight is 
going on at sea, or while the ship is putting to sea, but no consistency was 
usually observed on this point. 

23. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A 536, Giraudon 33860; Torr, 
fig. 5 ; here PI. 39. 8. Another small piece, showing two more oars, has since 
been joined to the right-hand edge. Part of the fore-end of a ship facing left: 
two rowers arc sitting on a line above the hull similar to that In 22, but even 
thicker; it might conceivably be a deck, but this is not probable. Forward 
of the left-hand rower the hull is stepped up at an obtuse angle; all lines in 
this fragment, as in the previous one, arc straight- The similarity of style is in 
favour of a common origin. Below the hull is a line of crudely painted fishes; 
the rowers’ heads, and the deck under which they probably were, arc missing. 

24. Fragment from the Dipylon; Athens, National Museum (inaccessible). 
Pernice, 292, fig. 4. Part of the fore-part of a ship facing left: the foremost 
two rowers arc shown sitting on the hull; above them is a deck-line of medium 
thickness. In Pernice’s drawing (which cannot be checked at present) the 
hull appears to atop short before the left-hand edge of the fragment, giving the 
impression of a ram-less ‘ carioc’ bow. This is highly improbable, and the 
drawing is to be mistrusted, 

F. Other skips of the convgntional Dipylon style, not attribulabU for certain to any of the 
sub-groups above. 

25. Crater fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre S 528, Giraudon 
33860(2); here PL 39. 4. Not previously published. The upper part of the 
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stem of a ship facing left: the top of the deck-line is shown, above it an edging- 
line and the tops of three vertical struts. A steersman stands somewhat below 
deck-level, grasping his sword-hilt with one hand and one of the two T-topped 
steering-oar handles with the other. A horn with four stunted branches mns 
horizontally forward and curves upwards just above his head; m front of 
him are the extremities of two horizontal corpses. The unusual shape of the 
horn corresponds exactly with that in 21, as do the handies of the steering- 
oars, but the presence of vertical struts suggests that there were no rowers 
below the deck. The paint is red, and there are slight traces of sheen on the 
back4 in 21 the paint is black, but j. M. Cook has pointed out to me that the 
glaze frequently varies from red to black on the same vasc- 

26. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre, not numbered; here PI. 39 
(first published photograph). Torr, 23 and fig. u. The stem of one ship 
and stem of another, both facing left; they arc apparently er^aged in battle 
at sea. The ram of the right-hand vessel b nearly touching the stern of the 
other; in the water are corpses- The hull of the left-hand ship curves up 
steeply to the stem, which resembles that of 17^, to the sub-group of which 
(III C) the fragment probably belongs; its two steering-oars have broad 
oblong blades shown in the conventional manner by three parallel ^es. The 
ram of the other ship b long and gracefully curved; the eye has an inner circle 
of dots and may have resembled the eye of 9- The drawing on thb fragment 
is extremely careful, and all the details which remain arc characteristic of the 
conventional style. It b important as beii^ the only Geometric document 
which shows, for certain, a sea-battle as opposed to a land-sea engagement. 
The left-hand ship could, of coarse, be beached, but thb is not probable. 

27 Fragment from the Dipylon; Athens, National Museum (inaccessible). 
Peraice, fig. 8. Part of the bow of a ship facir^ left: apparently standing on 
the ram is a warrior. There are no less than five protrusions from the stem; 
the base of the horn is filled with vertical hatching, and below it, along the 
edge of the platform, runs a line of meander. Thb extra adornment b 
unique in these representations, as is the white paint which Pcmicc (p. 287, 
hb no. 24) noted on the meander “ The eye b filled with an eight-pomt star. 


Group IV. 

Refinements of the Conventional ship-style, showing apparent 
and cataphract ** ships. Late Geometric period, second half of the eighth 


” The enriiai recorded use ot while paint in Aitia 
tor fiffure-painiii* U or. the Benaki arrohora of the 
end of ihc eigh* cenrury: *ee J. M. Ox>k in 
XXXV 1®; hut ji i* u»ed aa simple enhaocenicDr ol 
perhaps as early as the cuddle of lh« century i 


il is not uncommon on Cretan and Corinthian 
Geometftc, 4 ^. Payne, PewAon. I. 54. 

*» * Cataphnet ’« taken aa implying the broaflenu^ 
of the dedc-sttue to ptovye lateral proieciion for ibe 
rowers. See below pp. 139 and c 37. 
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century: sub-group B and G are probably at the end of this period, since the 
strict silhouette technique is beli^ abandoned. All examples come from 
colossal Attic vases. 

A. Apparent hiremes still having some ckaTOCterislics of the Conventional style. 

28. Part of a crater from the Dipylon; Louvre A 530, 529, 521; Giraudon 

33^55 29662 (stern only). The fragment showing a ship’s stern was 

published by Cartault, loe. pi. 4. 3; so Torr, Anaent Shipsy pi. 3. 14 and 
Roster, pi. 26. Other joins have now been made; the centre part of the ship 
is still missing, but the ram has come to light; see Chamoux, fig. 6. The 
general outline of the ship is closely similar to that of 21. As in 21 there is no 
after-platform, and the small steersman, standing a little below deck level, 
holds one hand in the air and with the other grasps the handle of one steering- 
oar ; in this case, though, the handle has no cross-piece. The other handle is 
missing, as is the horn. Under the deck (which has no struts), sitting on the 
hull, two rowers and part of a third are seen; above them, silting on deck in 
front of the steersman, one rriore rower and part of another. In spite of the 
important difference that this fragment shows two banks of rowers, and ai 
only one, the other similarities are stroi^ enough to suggest that they arc by 
the same painter: the artist is here attempting to depict the far-side rowers, 
an attempt which he did not make in 2i, where the space over the deck is 
conveniently filled by corpses, As in 14, the warriors standing on land near 
stem and stern are inconsistent with the main impression that the ship is at sea. 

29. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre A'532; Giraudon 33860. 
Cartault, loe. eit., pi. 4. 2; Kdster, pi. 27; here PI. 39.3. A small section near 
the stern of a ship facing left. On the edging-line above the thick hull sic three 
rowers; above them on deck, two more. The deck is thin, unlike that in the 
preceding fragment, while the oar-blades are triangular and not spade-shaped. 

30. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre, no number. Torr, 18 and fig. 7. 
The midships part of a ship facing left; the upper portion of the deck is 
missing. Bdow the deck, which has no struts, five rowers are sitting at their 
oars, which have spade-shaped blades, on a narrow line just above the hull. 
The drawing of the figures, hull, and thick edging-lines suggest that the frag¬ 
ment is by the same artist as 29 —probably from the same vase and perhaps 
part of the same ship; although a narrowing of the rowing-space suggests 
that the section here is also near the stern. 

B, Cataphract apparent biremes. 

The thick fabric of these two fragments and those of the following sub¬ 
group shows that they too are from colossal vases; but their coane paint and 
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technique distinguishes them from the fragments of grave-vases found in the 
Dipylon area. 

31. Sherd from the Acropolis, Athens 5 in Athens, National Museum. 
Pemice, 298, fig. 5; here PI. 40- $. The midships part of a ship feeing left: 
the straight, very thick hull is pierced by four relieved squares which form 
lai^e rowing-ports, through which the arms of four rowers are seen, grasping 
the oars. Above them, slightly below the level of the gunwale, whidi is 
decorated with vertical hatching, three more rowers are seated; their oar 
looms, as well as those of the lower rowers, appear below the hull. Between 
the two left-hand rowers a vertical line meets the gunwale; it can only be 
interpreted as a mast; its upper part is missing, In this and the following 
cases the old deck-supports have been so broadened as to become a part of 
the ship’s side, and the deck, if there is one, becomes a part of the hull rather 
than superstructure. 

32. Sherd from the Acropolis, Athens; as above. Pemicc, fig. 6; whence 
Koster, pi. 28 and fig. 21; here PI. 40,4. Pan of the midships section of a 
ship feeing left, similar to the above- Three rectangular ports remain, through 
which are seen parts of the rowers,, and oars; above them sit three more 
rowers; no mast. The upper oars both here and in 31 continue only below 
the hull and are not shown against the vacant spaces of the rowing-ports, 
which they should cross. The cataphract portions between the ports are 
cross-hatched; above them is a relieved horbontal band filled with lozenges, 
and below another band with oblique hatching. This gratuitous abandon¬ 
ment of the strict silhouette technique is foreign to the true Geometric tradi¬ 
tion ; both this and the previous sherd must belong to the very end of the 
Geometric period, perhaps even to the early seventh century. 

C. Cataphract ships with a single bank of rowers, rowing through large oval ports. 

33. Sherd from the Acropolis, Athens; in Athens, Narional Museum. 
Pernice, 303, fig. 9; here PI. 40. 2. Part of the hull of a ship facing right: 
the thick hull is pierced by four large oval ports, enclosed in which are four 
rowers almost hidden behind ‘ hour-glass ’ shields. Their arms can just be 
seen, in a rowing position; their oars appear beneath the hull, with almost no 
distinction of blade from loom. This cursory representation, with its 
impossibly large rowing-ports, is of interest as being the earliest showing the 
use of shields as additional protection for the rowers: sec below, p- 137. 

34. Another, smaller sherd, from the Acropolis; as above. Pernice, 
303 and fig- 10. The scale of the ship, of which a small section of the hull 

»• K 6 tnr's jri. abo docribrf aj Kpyiofl we, it *eyemh ©r «riy sixth ©eatury. S« p. na below, 
not «v«n Geometric, but CoriDihiso. of the late 
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remaifis, is smaller than in 33; one oval port with shield and arm of rower, 
and the edges of two others, remain. Bdow the hull, three oars. Almost 
certainly by the same painter as 33- 

Group V. 

Archaising style: reversions to the ship-type of Group I on fabric which 
otherwise shows some Late Geometric elements. (The date of 36, with 
which and 35^ must be associated, is still a matter for debate, but I 
prefer a late date.) 

35<i, Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre; Torr, 17, fig- 3. A ship 
facing left (stem missing): the hull and ram are formed by a narrow straight 
line, from which the stem rises vertically, The square-sided fore-platform is 
lopped by a short, regular curved horn. Above the hull are two other 
horizontal lines joined by oblique strokes, perhaps representing the near- 
and far-side gunwales and the thwarts. On the ram stands a warrior; 
another stands at the stern, holding with his left hand the top of the high 
stern-piece and with his right the edge of the sail. This sail is schematically 
represented; it is very narrow, and curves down each side of the mast to form 
almost half the circumference of a circle. Sheets run from its lower edges 
towards stem and stem, crossing the fore* and back-stay, which are joined to 
the mast at two-thirds of its height; the mast b topped by a reversed V 
forming an arrow-head. 

35^. Fragment from the Dipylon; Louvre, S 529, Giraudon 33861; 
Torr, 17, fig. 4. The same pattern of crossed lines, representing the middle of 
the mast and the four riding-ropes, is all that remains on this small fragment 
(shown upside-down in the Giraudon phpto), apart from the right-hand lower 
corner of the sail. The arrangement of the rigging, however, with narrow 
sail right at the top of the mast and stays running from below the sail, is 
unique in Geometric ship-painting, and there is little doubt that b is from a 
similar ship to a, by the same artist. Filling-decoration is a line of dots and 
two dot-circles with centre dot in a, and a dot-encircled swastika and the edge 
of another ring of do ts in i: these motifs are predominantly Late Geometric. * * 
The shapes and postures of the figures, however, could belong to an earlier 
period (late Strict Geometric): but belonging as they presumably do to 
figured colossal vases, these fragments could not in any case be put earlier 
than the Ripe Geometric period. 

36. Oinochoe from the Dipylon; Copenhagen inv. 1628. Furtwangler, 
AZ, XLIII (1885), 131 and pi 8; CVA Denmark, II, pi. 73; BSA, XLII, 
78, fig. 1; here Fig. 3, This oinochoe (which is of course in a separate 

** CT. • l-Ate Geom«(ric bowl in Copenha^es, CVA Derma/k, II, pi, 73, 44. 
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Pjo^ 3.—Attic GBOMfiTftJC Oinochoe in Copenhagen (36). 

(a) from photograph of the Danish National Museum, Copeobagcn: 
(^) from 6 jh 1909, 55. fig* 40. 
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category from the big funerary vases) has been frequently discussed, on account 
of its spirited scenes of land and sea fighting: it probably beloi^s to the end of 
the Late Geometric period, because of filling-decoration and shape; although 
its plastic figure-style might suggest an earlier date. On one side of the main 
frieze is a ship, of which parts of both extremities are missing. It is 
extremely difficult to tell which is stem and which stem; the left-hand 
end is the stern according to Furtw angler and most others, the bow 
according to Pernicc.*^ This left-hand extremity forms a regular curve, 
from the outer side of which there are two thick protrusions; against it are 
three ship-spears with well-defined blades. Its lower part, where the ram 
might have been if Pemice is right, is missing. The hull is thin, and between 
it and the deck are oblique lines suggesting thwarts, as in 3; but the upper 
line should be a deck and not the far gunwale, for two warriors are standing 
and another figure sitting on it. This seated figure, near the left-hand 
extremity, is leaning forward grasping a spear or (rowing) oar-loom, and is 
boldly called the steersman by Furtwingler, Six oars appear beneath the 
hull. All that remains of the right-hand extremity is a high, slightly curving 
section of a horn, with four stunted branches on its upper side: but it curves 
upwards and outwards, instead of in towards the centre of the ship as is the 
usual case with both fore- and after-horns. Land-fighting continues round 
the vase on cither side of the ship. 

Group VI. 

Other Late Geometric ship-scenes. The four documents of this group, 
of varying fabric and places of origin, revert to the portrait-motive of Group 
1; the ship forms the whole of the representation, and is not just the central 
member of a battle-scene. Even in 39 the effect produced by the scene of 
greeting is no more important than that produced by the large and detailed 
picture of the ship. Scenes of fighting arc absent from this group, which is 
descended rather from the Strict Geometric ship-style than from the specialised 
style of the Dipylon ware. 

37. Oinochoe from Thebes, Berlin inv. 3143. Furtwanglcr, Jdl^ 1888, 
248, figs. a-A, whence Johansen, F 5 , pi. i, 3; Payne, Protokonntkische 
VdsenmaUrH, 21 and pL 2- This vase is described by Payne as * Protocorin- 
thian geometric,* and is dated by him (probably too early) near the middle of 
the eighth century, S. Weinberg, AJA^ 1941,30 ff., has distinguished between 
linear Geometric ware manufactured in Corinth and that manufiictured in 

** AM. XVn, 1893, $00. On Uic whole Furt< one extremity, sugfcstuig thel they ere aMrutg*oer». 
wkngUr'i view teemi w mere probable, unce tbe two Bui the object gruped by the Mated figure earmot 
left-hand oare below the bull are at aaligbtly difSoent poedbly be (he handle of either of these cwo oars; 
angJe from the others, and are also direedy below the rather it is a spear. 
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some other centre, probably Acgina; he assigm this oinochoe to the second 
class (p. 42) and dates in the second half of the century, 

Payne's photograph shows little of the ship, for which one has to rely on 
Furtwanglcr’s drawing. The ship runs round the shoulder of the vase, 
facing left: it has a long, thin, curved hull, with thin ram. The stem is 
vertical; from the box-like fore-platform rises a horn with four rough branches. 
The stem appears to be of the high, regularly curved type, without horn. 
The deck is supported on stmts; amidships, the top of a mast remains, with 
ropes running fore and aft. There are no figiu'cs. A single siecring-oar 
blade is seen, and two eyes—one in the usual place, and one close to the stern. 
Apart from the curve of the hull, partly necessitated by its place on the vase, 
the type of ship, if not the style of drawing, resembles that of r. Torr, p. 17, 
compares with 354*. 

38. Bowl from Thebes; Toronto C 199. Robinson, Harcura, and Iliffc, 
Greek Vases in Toronto, no. 113; Payne, PV, gf. and pi. 3; Kdstcr, pi. 20; 
Hampe, pi. 22a. The vase is of Corinthian maxiu&cture (Corinthian linear 
Geometnc, or ‘ Protocorinthian geometric ’), and belongs to the last quarter 
of the eighth century (Weinberg loc. dt.). On the large panel between the 
handles is a ship facing left, with full complement of rowers. The long, 
gracefully curved hull ends in a tapering ram which sweeps back to a low fore- 
platform of unusual design, with two squat steps; in front of the upper one the 
tip of what may be an abbreviated horn just protrudes, while on the side of 
this upper platform is a small relieved circle with centre dot, an unusual kind 
of eye. The huU-silhductte, or ship’s side, is high, and is pierced by twenty-one 
ovoid rowing-ports, against which are seen the oar-looms, also other vertical 
strokes which may be thole-pins. The rowers sit at gunwale-level, the whole 
of thdr trunks appearing; their backs arc rounded and, in general, they differ 
from the usual Geometric portrayal of the human figure. Apart from nineteen 
rowers, a small figure is shown forward and a steersman aft, grasping the 
looms of the two large steering-oars. Behind him is the short, curved stern- 
piece, which, although it has no distinct horn, bears one small branch. There 
arc single protrusions on stem and stem at gunwale level. 

No deck is shown in this ship, which resembles the open penteconter of 
succeeding centuries more than the usual type of Geometric ship. But the 
rowers,®* although shown sitting high out of the ship and rowing over the 
gunwale, must in feet have sat below the level of the high ship’s side (a develop¬ 
ment of the incorporation of deck-struts into the hull, as in Group IV), and 
rowed through the rowing-ports. A relieved meander on the fore-platform, 

** U U difficult M tee (PK, pp. of.) figures seem to me to be ^tkuUfly woodea, end the 

*. . . excreae dearness with which the rhjjiim sTche whole composition 'o lad: life and not^eni. Cob* 
repeated fomu b aJiovred (o produce io enecc/ The crass 40, 
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acd traces of hatching on the stern, combine with ship-type and the shapes of 
the rowers to suggest a date at the end of the Geometric period. 

39. Fragment of a crater from the Agora, Athens; Agora Museum, inv. 
P 6094. Homer A, Thompson, Hesptria, VI, 1937, 122 and fig. 66 a. The 
fore-part of a ship facing left, very similar to 38. The hull curves up to a 
subscandal ram, of which the upper side rises to meet a small projwting 
splashboard, apparently developed out of the fore-platform. There is no 
horn, and the eye is high up, as in 38. There is a space between deck-line 
and hull, in which a single strut appears; two further upright lines above 
deck and splashboard or fore-platform are cut short by the rim of the vase. 



Fio. 4.—Bowt, Lowoon 1899. 2-t9. I (40). 


and their significance is unknown; it is unlikely that they are legs or that any 
figures were shown. Thompson compares the vase-shape as well as the ship 
with 38, but says that the fabric * undoubtedly seems to be Attic.' The date 
of the sherd appears from its context to be late eighth century. This ship 
• differs from 38 chiefly in that it is not cataphract; the deck-stmts have not 
been widened to form rowing-ports. In the fully developed pentecontcr as 
seen, e.g.y on the Fran5ois vase (Fig. 20) there is neither deck-line nor rowing- 
ports, and the oare were rowed stra^ht over the bulwarks. 

40. Bowl from Thebes; London, British Museum. A. S. Murray, JHSy 
XIX, 1899, 198 ff. and pi 8; Pcrnice, Jdl, XV, 1900, 92 ff. (criticism of 
Murray’s unsatisfactory publication); Koscer, pi. 19; Hampe, pi 22^; 
here Fig. 4. The shape is the same as that of 38 above, but this bowl is of 
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Attic manufacture- The chariot-scene on one side of the bowl is painted in 
the style of the Dipylon funerary ware. On the other side is a large ship 
fadng right: at the stern a man, drawn on a larger scale, is just about to step 
on board- He is turning, and with his right hand grasps the left hand of a 
woman, who in her other hand holds a wreath- The ship is represented in 
great detail; it has a low hull with ram, and a very high bow and stern. The 
fore horn is S-shaped; there is no eye; and above the ram is a long extension 
of one of the main horizontal beams, pointed, and obviously intended to be a 
subsidiary ram for tactical use. The stem is regularly curved without horn, 
and it overtops an unusual after-platform, shown by a tall rectai^le enclosing 
a relieved circle in which is outlined a srnall Boeotian shield. Two banks of 
rowers are represented, twenty in the lower bank and nineteen in the upper. 
The former sit on a horizontal line above the hull, supported on vertical 
struts. Above their heads runs another line, joining the fore- and after- 
platforms; on this line rest the feet of the upper bank of rowers, who sit on. 
yet a third horizontal line which is supported by struts from the foot-line. 
The oar-blades of the lower bank only are shown, for the upper-bank oars 
are broken off about level with the shoulders of the lower-bank rowers. 
The steersman stands on the after-platform between the levels of the two 


banks. 

Many of the details of this ship—t.g., the forward horn and fore-platform, 
and the blades of both rowii^- and steering-oars—arc typical of the Con¬ 
ventional style, although the general impression given by this top-heavy ship 
is totally foreign to this style. The painter may have been an individualist 
trained in this tradition, who determined to break loose from it and show the 
ship as it really was, with every rower in it. In the attempt to do this he 
painted the whole of the far-side rank of rowers, complete with far-side 
longitudinal beams, over the heads of the near-side rank, thus producing a 
highly deceptive apparent bireme.** 

The carefully drawn hair of the woman and her decorated sbrt suggest 
that this vase is to be placed right at the end of the Geometric period. 


*' There was 00 consisieotiy followed conveouoB of 
pcmeoiive U any sXAfc of Geometric figwe-pamtin®, 
kt liferent jubjeco were ucawd by differmt 
method#: thus the fact tk*i on the od.er side of this 
SAfflc va#e the farther horw a *hown ahead of, and oot 
above, the nearer one, does not preclude the painieri 
urinf the venital and not tbe lateral plane to rmresent 
dcDdi In the case of the rowers. In the ease ot bom- 
Mfi-chariot ictfes the method of perspective ^ 
here was ftequendy employed on DipyW vase, which, 
however, for other aubi«0--< < • 

where mouroen are someumes ihtmy over, for be^d, 
the bier, and ia scan* where rows of corpse* arc Uwwo 
one above the ocher—pt«fer to represent depth ver¬ 
tically. 


M To the arguments used by Tam, JfiS, XXV 
(1905), S08, n. ^ fihe upper beaen# have no adequate 
supp^i the luppoaed upper eaie do not reach (he 
wata; the steennaac’s view is blocked by the i^>per 
bank of rowen) against this ship beii^ a rol berenoe 
may be added the general critkem thai no ship whose 
silhouetu really looked like this could ever hive put to 
sea; it would iiAve overturned at tbe first wave. Yet 
the Geometrfo anlst was capable of maldag straight, 
forward silhouettes foirly accuratdy, u long « he ^ 
not Try any fancy oichs whh perspeeuve. Imdentally 
one Tarn's argunie&U is not condUAve, for in Group 
ni E, too, strut# are neva shown tor the deck, 
the rowers* heads come where the smju 
should be. 
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For further discussion of the scene represented see the fourth section 
below, pp. 149 


Late Bronze Age and Pn-Geometric Skip-RepresentaHor^ {List B) 

(i) Imported LM III sherds from Phylakopi, formerly in Athens, JHSy 
Suppl. IV, pi xxxii, ira and b. Marinates, BCH, LVII (i933)> ,218-9, 
fig. 10 and pi. xiii, 16. The larger sherd shows the top part of a ship—the 
tip of high stem and stern and of the mast, also the hoisted yard with rigging. 
The right-hand extremity must be the stern, both because of its greater decora¬ 
tion (of a leaf-cluster shape) and because the three ropes running from the 
mast-top to this extremity, and the one to the other extremity, correspond 
with the three ropes aft and one forward in (ii) below. In this case Marinates 
is correct, as against the original publication, in holding that these two 
sherds do not form parts of a single ship, but rather of two similar ships from 
the same vase; for the smaller sherd shows the lower part of a ship facing right, 
not left like the one above. Part of a thin hull remains, crossed by five rowing- 
oars and, at the left-hand edge, a thicker stroke which must be a steering-oar. 
Above the hull-line is another horizontal line which may represent a deck, or 
perhaps part of the sail. 

(ii) Cypriot Mycenaean amphora from Enkomi; Lev.-Myc, III B. 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition^ I, 484, no. 262 and pi. I, CXXI, 3^* Furumark, 
Mye. PotUry^ 335 and fig. 56, 40, i. Two fantastic ships arc painted on the 
frieze round the shoulders and belly; they arc of the same kind, and clearly 
owe more to artistic freedom than to acute observation. The keel curves 


** It ihould b« remtrk«d ihm liae iirMge picture oT 
m ihip on (he Lote Ceonetfic (?) bowl, Aehem 
J93st, puUisHed by L4urcn(, SCH, XXV (1901), 
143 It und fis* ^ (K'* ^ p. 100. 

n. S) ii faUe, on (be leitiraony of frof. mutey; ue 
S. Benton, BSA, XXXV, 75. o. 6. yurlher, (he clny 
niodd of* ihip deMribed by Kdater w' from Rhodea 
(ep. rtt., fi|;. 19), Mid ixnpljed by him, y, 6B, to be 
enrlier then 300 >.C., i« aciuelly of Helleeiiiic dMe nod 
uncertua provenience. It fs in Ihe library of Corpuc 
Ch^il CoUefe. Cenbridge; Terr in Derecaberg- 
Saglio r.c. * * ( 5 g. dewhbed ii u RMdien, 

nbo without wnmot. The iatereeting branse profile 
of • ibip from the Idaean cave (Karo. ARW, tgoj, 
Utttrhtfl, pp. 62 fT. and pJ. i ; AM, id 30 , pp. 133 f.; 
Kunae. K'timh/ 3 rwitrth^t, ^), wbich Karo dated to 
the eighth ceaturyand called Ripe GeomeUic, i» in fact 

E rol^ly later. 'The ihepee of the anunala from other 
agmenta ^the same iiand are not at all Oeometric 
(^eugb thu does not in itself argue aaainsi an 
eigbtb<eacujy date), end the warship reeetsoles those 
ot (he hbulae or the Artemis Orihia relief 

rather than Geocoetnc types (although thm la a 
reaeeiblance in general lines to SS); (he straight bar 
&eed at an acute engle to the item, and projecting 


below it, appetently a form of decoration, la paralleled, 
on w plate-fibula in Thebe*, Hanpe no. 140, 
pT. it ii ceruinly quite difTercni from the bom or 
regularly curved exteoiion which are the oiUy Icdowd 
O omethc appeadagea to the stern. The ahip haa five 
rowera rowing over (he gunwale: the eaetata. with 
abield. lunds in the belmatnan's potitioiii behiad hloi 
lUinds a woman. SimiUr^ the pe^teconte^(ype ship* 
on the Rhodian platea B.M. Aytp, 790, illustrated 10 
Torr. Ue. cU.. liga. 14 and t). are still unaceouniably 
dacribed aa Ge^emc. These plates cannot be earlier 
than the late seventh century, on «ouads of style as 
well la ihip.type. From (he seconn half of the seventh 
century comes (he reproentation of the bowa of a 
loDg-ship. with ram (apparently strengthened by two 
ban^), straight hom, eye. and fi>re.plaiform. on a 
gem new in Kew York: AJA, 1943, 489, fig. x 
Of 4 Corinthian X^te Gec^thc pyxci [AM. igt^. 
196. K 63) Johansen, 30. o. (, remarks: * M. Pruhl 
mentre p^t.itrc trop d'lmagioation quaod U dlt quo 
le metit . . . represents un navire. Le fragmeoi 
eoiuervi est sOrement Ininielligible.’ Mr. DusDabin 
luggeats that a Gcometne ab^ from Chios [BSA, 
X?^V. 35. 90 ) may be part of a ihip; but this 

sgaln seems doubtful. 
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equally up to stem and stcrn» which are h^h, and cannot be distinguished one 
from the other; one extremity is decorated by curved antennae. A deck 
runs the length of the ship, supported near one extremity by a vertical bulwark, 
formir^ a small separate compartment below deck. On the deck are two 
laige robed figures, facing inwards, with oars of some kind; between them is 
the mast, which penetrates the deck and has six loops near its top (perhaps 
representing pulley-loops for the rigging-ropes). Below the deck four small 
standing figures, two on each side of the mast, face inwairds in a backwards- 




Fio. 5 .—Stirrup-Vass frou Asinb (iii). 


strainii^ posture, as though heaving on ropes. The only conclusions that can 
safely be drawn from this strange picture arc that the vessels had decks on 
which men could stand—a conclusion that cannot be drawn from any other 
representations of this period—and that they were without rams, like (v) 
below. 

(iii) Stirrup-vase from Asine; transitional LH III to sub-Mycenacan 
(Myc. Ill C: I I, Furumark Myc. PotUry 335). Frodin and Persson, Ariw, 
300 n. 2 and fig. 207. 2; here Fig. 5. A very rough painting of a ship facing 
left- To the thin hull-line has been added a long, thick projection for the 
ram; the stem is high, and there is some sort of platform. The stern-post 
ciarves inboard from the end of the keel, then continues nearly vertically h^h 
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above the deck. Six horizontal projections arc seen on its inboard side, and 
on the other side is a sort of cleat. A rough deck-line joins fore-platform and 
stern; a thick post near the centre of the ship appears to support it, although 
this may be the base of the mast, inaccuratdy placed. Nothing else of the 
mast is shown, for the sail, represented by a rough square filled by a few 
horizontal strokes, reaches right down to the deck. Grossing the hull-line 
and projecting Mow the ship, a number of oblique strokes represent 
oars. 

(iv) Pyxis from Pylos in Messenia; sub-Mycenacan (Evans and Marinates 
describe as proco-Geomctric). Kourounioiis, 1914, 107 ff., figs. 13-15; 
Evans, II, 246, fig- 143; Marinates, no. 17, and pL xiii, 17: the last 
two reproduce Kourouniods* sketched restoration, which omits, as decora¬ 
tion, some lines over the ram; see Cohen, AJAy 1938, 492. The ship (of 
which the mast and part of the sail and deck are missing) faces right; it has a 
thin, straight hull, prolonged beyond the vertical stem-post to a short ram. 
Above the latticed fore-platform is a fish, attached to the bow probably as a 
kind of ensign (so Evans, PM, II, 26, 24a). The stern-piece is an almost 
vertical continuation of the hull; in front of it is a small latticed after¬ 
platform and a single large steering-oar with a complicated type of handle. 
A deck runs from fore to aft, supported on regular vertical struts; Evans 
asseru that it is a rail, not a deck. The sail is schematically represented as a 
rounded rectangle; part of a ring at the mast-top is visible from which stays 
run fore and aft. Two other ropes running to the aftcr-platform are, perhaps, 
an additional back-stay and a brace for the yard. 

This has always been regarded as a clear prototype of the ships on Geo¬ 
metric vases; it should be remembered that it is not typical of all Late 
Bronze Age vessels. 

(v) Cretan Protogcometric crater from Knossos; in Heraklion. Ninth 
century; here Fig. 6. In panels on one side of the vase, portraits of ships 
facing right. These ships, very crudely drawn, have no ram, but a curved, 
rather high stem. The stern is of equal height, but rises vertically from the 
keel-line; it is dbtinguished as the stern by a small protrusion on its lower side 
which can only be a steering-oar: there are a number of smaller, horizontal 
protrusions from both stem and stern. The after-platform is represented by a 
tall rcctai^le: from it and from the top of the stern rise loi^, regularly curved 
horns, The resemblance to animal horns is here unmistakable- No figures, 
mast, or rowing-oars. Merchant-ships had been popular subjects in Crete 
in the Late Middle and Late Bronze Age Marinatos, no. 40, 54, 55 * 

** ! 40 ) indebted to Mr Jeran Brock Tor informaiion uje his photofreph eod drawing before the (iiJi pub* 
oa this crater tfid perraisfion (o include ft here, and to licaiion of the vaee. 
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Evans, PM, II, figs. 139, 141 a-b), and this may explain their recurrence here 
and in (ii). 




pjQ. 6.—PROTDOSOHfcTRlC CratER RBOM 
Knossoj (v). 


List of the most important Seoenth Century Skip-Rtpresentations {Ust C) 

(a) Half of a proto-Attic plaque from Suniam; Athens, National 
Museum- AE, igij, 209; J. M. Cook, XXXV, 173 and pi. 
here F^- 7. Cook assigns to the Analatos painter, first years of the seventh 
century. The after half of a ship facing left: the huU, of medium thickness, 
curves up gently towards the low stern. Just above the hull is a low deck 
represented by two parallel Unes, supported on regularly spaced vertical 
stmts, of which five rcmmn. On the deck stand five warriors, faar^ 
with large round shields. The steersman sits behind a low cross-hatched 
bulwark at deck level, above which is a sii^lc rail joined to the upper part 
of the stem-piece i he holds the loom of a sii^le stecnng-oar with an immense 
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oblong blade. The rowing-oars appear to have no owners; th^ arc held 
to the deck-edge, between the warriors’ feet, by pairs of short lines which 
probably represent the loops or grommets which held them to the thole-pins. 

The style of drawing here is totally different from the Geometric, but 
the structure of the ship is basically the same; the deck is incontrovertible 
here, and is a superstructure carried above the hull on vertical stanchions. 
A familiar confusion appears in that the oars lenninate above-instead of 
under the deck. 

(i) Fragment of a proto-Attic crater, from the Acropolis, Athens; 


Fio- 7.—pROTOATTic Plaque frou Siwtum. 
Scale 3:4. 


Athens, National Museum. Graef, Antike Vasen von dtr Akropolis, no. 412; 
J. M. Cook, op. cit^ pp. 191 f and pi. 55c; who dates ca. 670. The stem and 
steersman of a ship apparently very similar to that in [a) above, except that 
behind the steersman’s head appears the end of an after horn, with one 
branch remaining; in (n) the decoration of the end of the stern is not clear. 
At the left-hand edge of the sherd the deck is just beginning; standing just 
over it is a small figure. 

(r) Crater from Caere;'in Rome, Museo dei Conservatori; the ‘ Arislo- 
nothos Crater.’ Kbster, pi. 35; Pfuhl, MuZ) Ij § 106 and III, no. 65 (photo¬ 
graph) : Pfuhl gives ocher references. The place of manufacture is in doubt: 
Argos has been suggested (so Pfiahl), but Magna Graecia seems most likely. 
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The crater is certainly not much earlier than the mid-seventh century. Two 
ships are shown eng^ed in head-on battle: the right-hand one is of a strange 
type,*^ with a diminutive figure at the mast-top (perhaps a form of decoration 
and not a real warrior in a fighting-top) and an unusual down-pointing ram. 
The other ship, like the first, has a high curving stern; also three ship- 
spears are seen, and a lai^e round shield as protection for the steersman. 
The eye on the bow is a real eye with pupil, not just a decorated circle, and 
the ram is taking on the boar’s-snout shape common in representations 
during the next two centuries. Both ships are decked, with warriors standing 
on the decks preparing to engage; in the right-hand ship, which has a mast 
without a sail but no rowers, the deck-stmts arc shown: but the left-hand 
ship has no mast, and rowers below the deck, and therefore as was the custom 
in Geometric representations no struts are shown—or only one, forward 
of the rowers. The oars are apparently rowed through small rowing-ports 
just below the gunwale. 

(tf) Ivory relief from Sparta; in Sparta. ArUmis Orthia, 214 and pU. 
GIX and CX; Koster, fig. 20. Second half of seventh century. A ship 
facing right: although separated by nearly a century from the Geometric 
ships, it retains many of the same characteristics: curved ram, fore- and aft- 
platforms, and simple riggii^ with two halyards, fore- and back-stay, and 
fore- and after-braces. The sail is brailed up to the yard with brailing- 
Top ^—a device not seen in Geometric representations.. The hull is thick, 
and this ship looks unusually seaworthy; the line above the gunwale, sup¬ 
ported by struts, represents a rail and not a deck, for along it are slung shields, 
behind which the crew sit. There may, however, have been a narrow 
central deck, for two figures working at the halyards in the centre of the ship 


The Arpve muurtciure ot the ersier wu pr> 
posed by furewi^er, flPW, XV (iSw). ao*, Md is 
accepted by P/uhl, MiiZi 1,111 ancfotbCT; but in ths 
ease the t(gma should be M etid not i. An eMtem 
origin has also been lugseat^, and I uAderstand ihai 
this theory has been revived on the stxenfth of the Ughi* 
tn|-iof> with warrior's head, which ii best paralleled 
by the invaders’ sb^ oo the Medinet Habu reliefs 
{^. Lorimer, BSA XUI, i«4 f.), i/lt really is a fighting* 
lopi but the reetangle from which a head prorrudea on 
ihe fibula Hampe ^a a exactly similat to a mungie 
without head on another similar fibula, London 3004. 
(Ce<. £«enerr, 379) ( in both cases (his rectangle Ilea on 
the after side the nust and In the latter case loo^ 
very like some sort of decoration rather (ban a solid 
structure capable of bearing a man’s wei^i. This nyy 
be the correct explarution nere and whn the Egypiiao 
ihIpsatMediMt&bu; nothing else sunests an eascrm 
origin for the Arisionoibos crater. On grounds of 
ship>type a westers origin is far more probable, and 
Ducati. Mfloaga d'a/di. el d'/iiti. 1911. 33, may not ^ 
so far front the inith In suggesting Cumae: for the 
dotvs.peinting ram which is a peculiar characterisijc of 


the right-hand vessel also occurs In the iblp on the 
ivory situla, of about the same date, from the rania 
tomb ncsiT Chii* (Afett /«r, X, pi. 384; Randall- 
Maclver. and Saefy s w ]: so, too, 

does the vertical post above the stem and (he sharalv 
curved cwreroity of (he stem-piece. There is no d^k 
in the Etruscan vessel, nor is there aayihing resernbUng 
a fighiing'top, but the gesersJ simllariiy is siriklog. 
It is at least pcable that the represenution is of an 
encounter benveen a Greek warulp front one of the 
Italian coloaies and as Etruscan trading-vesel. The 
l%ht buff clay of which the crater it made is very Similar 
to the city of much of the early Etruscan ware, which 
may anne for aa Italian source, as may the vases 
proWn^ of Caere, Miss U H. Jeffery kindly 
vUbnss me that she believes the lettering of die 
iosmpuon to not incompadble with a painter from 
MagM Graecia iuelf, and observes that the Eubotc 
abecedaria on the Fotmello vase from Veil and the 
bottle from Ckere <Roehl. /nag.*, 81. nos. $: and 3 ^) 
oevertheiea show a sbaky fbur^siroke f, as on this 
crater, insiead of ihe uajal Bubolc 
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are on a h^her level. Aft, the captain greets a woman on the shore, for 
the ship has probably just arrived, Prof- Beazlcy has pointed out to me 
that the direction of the feet, at this stage of figure-representation, is to be 
tal:en literally. The captain is therefore stepping off the ship, in contra¬ 
distinction to 40 above: so Kunze, GcU. Gei Anz^, 1937, 296. 

Other ship-representations of this century, of minor importance from 
the point of view of structural comparison with the Geometric ships, may 
be mentioned briefly. A fragment of a Protocorinthian skyphos from 
Eleusis (AE, 1898, 110 n. 2 ad fin. and pi, 5, 3) shows a rough open ship with 
ram, rowers, and high bow and stern. A Corinthian tablet (not Geometric, 
as Koster would have it), Kdster pi. 29, shows a thick hull above which are 
two figures sittir^ between vertical supports; along the hull arc two lines 
of small relieved circles—probably purely decorative.^ Finally many of the 



Fio. 8 .—Gold Fibula in Elgin Collsctiok, 
Dbpositso on Loan in British Mu^lum. 


Boeotian fibulae, which in spite of Hampc should not be dated earlier than 
the seventh, and some as late as the sixth, century, have representations 
of ships; although the size and nature of the medium precludes any great 
detail being shown.®* All these ships show a family resemblance, and in 
some respects are not very different from the Geometric type, although their 
shortness reminds one of black-figure ships like the ship on the kylix by 
Exekias in Munich.® , The plate-fibula from Thebes, Hampe no. 13, %. ii, 
might be dated to the first half of the seventh century,®* This ship has a 
tall mast topped by a bisected V, with two stays; one large steering-oar; 


7 h< Kftntepe stone reUe/ of a ship, of which a 
phofofraph appetred io Tht Turn of February 4, 
thowe a type evideailv wide-spread in (be 
aemth century, simiJar (o above and (0 ihe 
0 )iuai ship, 9, a. 31. 

« See/^. Cook, BSA. XXXV, aoS. 

* Munich S044. PR, pi. 49 ; Pfiiht, MvZ, HI. fig. 
931; Bcaaley, A£S, 30, do , 2:; Technau, Etthas, 


** The eoAtecu of the nave from which this fibula 
cones range from a Late Geotnetric-traosirional 
anaphora to a Late Freiocorincbian diadem (Payee, 
//maamt/aOy 234) j but the presence of Group lit 
Geometric features in the ship, especially the fbnvaid 
hom, suggest that it is not very Su removed from the 
Geomeffic period. See also p. 147, a. 64. 
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a DIpyIon-style horn forward, and an angular quasi-horn, found on many 
of these fibulae, aft; a ram and a fore-platform; and three protrusions 
from both stem and stem. The ship on Hampe no. 93 (B.M. lai) is almost 
identical and must be by the same craftsman. See also Harnpe 62 a and b, 
pis. 4 and 5; and his list, pp. 90 ff.®* 

11 . Interpretation or the Evidence 

It is true that the evidence of vasc-paintii^s, and especially of vase- 
paintings of the Geometric period, when the representation of figures and 
familiar objects was only at the experimental stage, should be regarded very 
critically. In particular, complicated subjects like chariots or ships must 
have presented many difficulties to the artist, not all of which were solved; 
one must expect errors in detail, especially where the artist has attempted 
to distinguish different planes. A further likely cause of inaccuracy in all 
ship-representations is that ships and their exact structure are frequently 
a mystery to the landsman, The Geometric artists of Attica presumably 
would not have found it difficult to view ships from a distance, sailing past 
Phaleron. There is reason to think, though, that not all of them took even 
this opportunity; for the painters of the Conventional style clearly worked 
from a traditional artistic prototype, which they elaborated in their own 
fashion without reference to an actual model—with an eye more to decorative 
effect than to correspondence with a real contemporary warship. 

These limitations of artistic representations as evidence for ship-structure 
have been sufficiently stressed in the past, not only in the case of Geometric 
vase-paintii^ but also of later archaeological evidence. Thus J. A. Davison 
pertinently observes that ‘ the artist is neither a photographer nor a naval 
architect * {CQ^y 1941, 24), while W. W. Tarn holds archaeological evidence, 
especially adverse evidence, to be of little value. But these objections can 
be over-emphasised, and there are two important reasons for taking Geometric 
ship-paintings as a basis for the formation of certain conclusions on the real 
appearance of the warships of the later ninth and eighth centuries. First, 
there is a remarkable consistency in the type of ship portrayed in Geometric 
art; not only in one particular style (for the recurrence of certain details in 
the Conventional style indicates not necessarily a similarity in models, but 

** S«« n S9 for th« sevemh-cmiujy {probably) Hampe sraud. earlier thao the two larger. NV 86. 
hronae relief of a abip from the Idaean cave, ajid aome 3 (here Fig. 8) has on one ode a rath« caKfol sketch 
other seventh-century ships. of a ship with Urge forward how, toe- yid aiVcc- 

Miis S Bct wc has recently made tb« valuabk pladbnca, mast^pport, aad h^b, curving iiem 
tuttKttloft that the fovr gold fibulae in th« Elgin topped by a box-like proinjson. In esennals omilac 
cSTectioo at the British Museum (Hampe 88- 1^. to other ships on fibulae, this representation heaver 
pi 7) are earlier than the Boeotian type, and may fives the impreaon et being drawn from life. Tyj^ 
Wkeg to the eif hth century. The two stnaJlcr ooee fogically there is nothing agamsi it beJonftnf to the 
(Hampe 88. 3 and 88. 4) are, on stylistic groimds, as end of the Geometric penod. 
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rather the adoption in closely allied workshops of a common artistic formula 
for the representation of a ship, a chariot, or a bier) but in three very different 
styles. In general build, and in most details where there is no question of 
perspective difficulties, the ships of the early portrait-style (Group I), of the 
embryonic and then the full Conventional style (Groups il and III), and 
finally of the individualistic, experimental style (Group VI), show a striking 
similarity. The natural inference is that the similarity is due to the reasonably 
accurate portrayal of similar subjects- Secondly, the very limitations of 
Geometric art make in certain respects for accuracy. The Geometric artist 
drew in silhouette, and he drew in profile. This means that only the elevation 
of a ship is given, and that for section and plan one must use guesswork, or 
be content with ignorance; it also means, however, that provided the artist 
confined himself strictly to these rules and did not have insolent ambitions 
to include more in his picture than was actually visible to the observer, 
ike accurate depictment of shapes was absolutely within his power. To these con¬ 
siderations may be added the fact that pictures of ships both before and 
after the Geometric period—the ships of Lists B and C—show a type not 
in themselves very different from the Geometric, although drawn with a 
different technique. 

The silhouette technique leaves many details of these ships in doubt: 
thus the presence of a thick horizontal line above the gunwale in a Geometric 
representation means that something was there on the actual ship; but the 
depth of the object and its relative position to the ship’s side remain in doubt— 
it might be a rail three inches wide over the gunwale, or a deck fifteen feet 
wide across the whole ship, or a partial deck along the side of the ship, or a 
partial deck along its centre-line. The choice between these and other 
alternatives must be largely governed by the assessment of other incidental 
details, e.g., in this case, how often in Geometric art figures appear to be 
standing on this line, and how often through it, and whether any allowances 
have to be made for aberrations in perspective. To the study of Geometric 
examples must be added a consideration of the probabilities of each possible 
alternative, determined by the position of the Geometric warship in the 
general history of ship-structure in Greece: thus the Late Bronze Age and 
the seventh century cannot be neglected. For example, if it were a foct— 
which it is not—that no seventh-century ship-representation shows an incon¬ 
trovertible deck, then the interpretation of the Geometric * deck-line ’ as an 
actual deck would be extremely hazardous. 

Interpretation of attempts to show perspective cannot be made by rule; 
these attempts were made by individuals experimenting in an unknown 
field, and different methods were used on different occasions, even perhaps 
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by the same artist. The chief thing is to be aware that such an attempt is 
being made, and this is at times not easy, as in the case of Geometric apparent 
biremes; again, a knowledge of the whole field of ship-representations, and 
the tendencies in construction which they most commonly reveal, is the 
safest guide. In the explanation of various parts of the Geometric ships 
which follows, as in certain assumptions made in the description of documents 
in the previous section, the conclusions arc regarded as probabilities, not 
as certainty: for this, .new evidence must come to light, especially new ship- 
representations outside the Conventional style. 

fVdiir^line or keelMm ? It is often hard to decide whether the Geometric 
painter has attempted to draw a ship afloat, or as seen when drawn up on 
the shore (so Pcrnice, op. cit.^ pp. 299 f.) with the bottom and ked exposed. 
The fact that oars, when shown, arc well below the lowest extremity of the 
painted ship suggests that this extremity is the water-line; for even in ships 
of shallow draught the oars are not likely to have reached below the kcd. 
On the other hand, the ram cannot have been entirely above the water-line, 
and most of it was probably under water. The strong curve of the lowest 
line on many representations, e.g., 14, iS, 26, 38, led Koster to call this line 
the keel: but in the earliest examples (Group I) the line is straight, and the 
thinness of the huE-linc, the low free-board, suggests that the water¬ 
line is given, although this cannot be the case in B, v, which is not much 
earlier than Group I. In Group II the hull begins to have a sl%ht curve, 
and in the succeedii^ Conventional style the curve is often strongly accent¬ 
uated; sometimes, however, this accentuation is clearly for artistic effect, 
for on the shoulder of a large vase a curved horizontal line was an agreeable 
contrast to the successive bands of straight decoration-lines. Yet even in 
the Conventional and later styles (Groups III, IV, VI) some vessels have 
stra^ht or nearly straight lower huU-lines: j.g., Ja, 8, 15, 20, 24, 30. 

Thus the painters of the Group I ships, which have thin, straight hulls, 
probably intended to represent the water-line; in later groups no rule can 
be established, and perhaps the variation between straight and curved hull- 
lines is due to the fact that the artists themselves did not make a clear dis¬ 
tinction, but combined their impressions of ships afloat and ships on land. 
From the decorative point of view they must have preferred the curved lower 
line, su^esdi^ rather the line of the keel. 

The Rtm. This name is given to the sharp projection from the stem 
on its forward side, which occurs in every case where Ac stem of a Geometric 
ship is preserved. Its first appearance was in Ae Bronze in Ae 

** S« also Lionel Cohen. ^ Bvideftee fiw ihelUm in ihe h^her exiwcnicy of Miiwan ships « ihe »iem. 
ihe Minosn Period,’ AJA, 1938, +86 ft. Cohen fiodj His /efijution of Mannaws’ aigumenw d^.^oc seero 
no evidence, and Jido with tvtta and oihcn in takins to me enarely rnal, and he u forced to adnsit to jome 
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proJongation of the hull- or keel-lines of the ships scratched on the Syros 
‘ fryir^-paii5’ (Early Cycladic III: sec AEy 1899, 86 and 90; Evans, PM, 
II, 241, fig. 138); and a type of stem suggesting some sort of angular pro¬ 
trusion is seen on Minoan seals, Marinatos, loc. cit.y nos. $2-7. Later, the 
vases from Asine and Pylos (B, iii and iv) give plain examples of the ram; 
in the latter the direction of the ship is in no doubt, so that there can be no 
quesdon of a fixed appendage to the stern, (This was Evans’ explanation 
of the ‘frying-pan’ ships5 similarly Kourouniotis, AEy 1914, 109). Thus 
the ram had a long history before it became a standard part of the ninth- 
and eighth-century Greek warship. Lack of knowledge about early navies 
in the A^can and the tactics they used makes it dangerous to say definitely 
that the ram was not at first an instrument of battle, but rather a necessary, 
structural part of the ship; but I suspect this to have been the case.^’ Certain 
horizontal protrusions beyond stem {ya, 9, ii, 15, 18, 26, 27) and beyond 
stern (5, 6, X4,17^, 26, 38) occur frequently in Geometric painiir^, and in 
B nos. iii (perhaps) and v; they do not occur on the Group I ships, possibly 
because as with some earlier cases the paintings were too small or loo crude 
to include them. The only feasible explanation of these protrusions ^ is 
that the method of construction of these ships demanded that the main 
horizontal timbers of the ship’s side should be left protruding a little way on 
cither side of the stem and stern,^ for strengthening purposes (perhaps in 
default of an adequate technique of dovetailing they were lashed together 
on each side of the vertical post), and to protect Ae stem from casual damage. 
This is the clue to the origin of the ram. When the Bronze Age shipbuilder 
first turned from the construction of the merchant-ship type, with its curved 
stem and stem formed by a direct prolongation of a curving keel, to the 
building of narrow, shallow-draught vessels which, to reduce water-resistance, 
had to have a narrow upright cutwater, he must have found that a simple 
joint between the ends of two timbers set more ox less at right angles—keel 
and stem—was too weak to stand the shock of a head sea or of beachii^ at 
speed To protect this joint from horizontal shocks, and to prevent damage 


case a projeclioo ofiome sort ai tbe bow. The tsicst 
eoDtribuGon M tbh subjecc U GhaKo S. Gibson's 
* The OMn or che Raiiv ,'MaTwri A/vrer 3$ (>947). 
16^ d, v^ieh appeared afler I had wriftCD ihis 
article Oibeea Ceben chat tbe ram is 

not fouad in Minoaa ships. His su gg atipn that it 
eripneted as a from du^ucs with planhcne 

spiHshipe, to ferm a pr^ccdoo at both stem and 
siero, so; : is perbape far./etched, but bis at* 

plaAmheo of th« reteotioo of the ram (p. 163) laBica 
with that mveo above. 

$0 MuCaer. Uc. til., p. 906; Mariaatos, Ue. eh., 
p. S15; Coh«B {a tbe ease ofB, iv), iac. rif.. 0.493; 
Carpenter, fee. etL, 3 f. It is aotewonhy that tbe 


northern ships 00 the Medinel Habu relief are niav 
Icss; but tbe ‘ Feopls of the Sea,* like the Achaean 
assailants of Troy, used merchaQt.«hip8 rather than 
warships as their voya^ was a long ooe and they bad 
to carry Jarge quantities of stores. 

** In one case only— 40 , at tbe end of the Geometric 
period—tbe single protruaioo forward has bec^e a 
deftnite tooth, or 1rpo4p^A^t«v, 

tbe vpenpi in Pollux (. 98 : 

b«Ttpw0iv ira^nv^usvei tpotrei rtX. ; and tbe vnpi. 
Tdvacs, Pollux 1.89: Td mpl Tf|v rpOnvo* n^k^ovio 
mpiTAvaia «<MVTcn> 

*' There are im |rounds Ibr tbe common assertion 
Cohen, Iss. ai., p, 493, n. j) that sbipe were 
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to the base of the stem, the keel and sometimes other longitudinal timbers ^ 
were continued ahead of the stem, and slightly pointed to reduce water- 
resistance. The underside of the ram so formed was given a pronounced 
upward curve—not visible in the earlier ships, where, as has been seen, 
the water- and not the keel-line is given—so that even on the steeply shelving 
beaches common in the Aegean there would be no jarring impact, but a 
gradual sliding up on to the sand, with the m^n loi^tudinaJ timbers taking 
any strain. Thus the ram, far from preventii^ stem-first bcachii^, actually 
aided it, accordii^ to this theory of its origin. Doubtless its use as a method 
of holing an enemy ship in a head-on attack was discovered very early, and 
this additional use ensured the preservation of what was from the construc¬ 
tional point of view perhaps a rather clumsy device. 

TIu Deck. In most of these representations occurs a horizontal line, 
above and parallel with the near-side gunwale, joining the raised plat¬ 
forms at bow and stern. Frequently this line is support^ on short vertical 
lines from the main hull-structure; these lines may safely be interpreted as 
struts or stanchions. Does this represent a deck, or jmt a rail over the gun¬ 
wale? and if a deck, one covering the whole breadth of the ship, or a narrow 
one down each side, or a narrow one along the centre-line? The inter¬ 
pretation as a rail is difficult to refute in early paintings where no figures 
are shown B, iv, and A, i and 2 ; this is Evans' explanation for the 

Pylos pyxis), and that such rails are known later is proved by, e.g., the 
Artemis Orthia ivory relief {C, d). But this interpretation does not fit the 
large majority of documents, especially those of Group III. In at least 
nine cases (6, 9,10,12,1$, 18, 22, 28, 29) %ures are shown actually standing 
or sit ting directly on the line in question, i.e., with their feet or buttocks just 
in contact with it. Gases where figures or corpses arc seen standing 01 lying 
above and not directly in contact with this line, such as 3, 21, 25,' 35, are 
best explained as involving inaccurate drawing or attempts to show per¬ 
spective. Bernice {Jdl, XV, 1900,92 ff.), followed by Milincr {REy Suppl., V, 
911), offers yet another explanation for this line: that it merely represents 
the far-side gunwale. In favour of this theory he cites 4 and 5, which he 
holds to be ‘ typical * Geometric ships. In fact they are nothing of the sort, 


alwayt bgxbffi iirm-co. !c d«p«nd$ c&ainly on ihe 
fact Out tbe Gr«ck at Troy wer« to bac h ed jn 
Homer: but tbb wu bmuse they bad to be prepmd 
for a Kl-away, a modve ^vbich is preacni in 

oiber siant'to baaobin^ to Homer. Wben a rapid land¬ 
ing requirod. however, ihipe were rowed straigfht on 
to the beach wluiout iinnrrnury manoeuvres by oar, 
as in Od (5, when Odywiu k iaaded by the 

Phaeacians. There the^p k diiveaso hard 00 to the 
beach that only (he stem ^alf k left in tbe water. 

That the ram was compoaed of more than one 


beam a su|2:e8ted by later practice, bfoat imporcaoi 
k Dal Fouo’a aketeb (Rumpf, JUttueit 15) 

of a lott portion of the Aliie trtreoe relief. In strucniraJ 
details (be sketch may be considered accurate: ibe 
ram is clevly shown as composed of raterdons of the 
main horiaoQtal limbos. This relief may be dated to 
^ very b^nninr of the fourth century. See also 
Kdster. aS aod pi. 40. 

41 Although if it k only a rad, with no more to 
support than, perhaps, a caovaa Me-saeen, the struts 
seen unDecessarily numerous. 
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and the theory quite feib to explain the greater number of cases, especially 
those of the Conventional style. The thick variety of deck-line, e.g., in 9, 
14, can clearly represent neither a rail nor a part of the far side of the ship; 
in feet, in one case only is the far-side gunwale certainly shown, in 40, where 
the artist has shown not only the gunwale but also the far-side rowers and 
the beam on which their feet rest. But this is a unique experiment in per¬ 
spective, and offers no clue to the meaning of a single line in more simple 
paintings. Of the three possible interpretations of the upper horizontal 
line, then—rail, far-side gunwale, or deck—only the last is supported hy the 
majority of extant Geometric ship-paintings. It has been ai^ued, however, 
that in the three documents of Group III A the figures stand on the floor 
of the ship, with ihdr legs apparently penetrating the supposed de^-line; 
therefore it cannot represent a deck, and must have some other significance 
in this and all other Geometric ships. But all that the Group III A ships 
prove is that there cannot have been a complete deck over the whole width 
of the ship; this one would expect anyway from the evidence of Thucydides, 
i.14.3, that the Athenian triremes built before Salamis ' were not yet decked 
throughout.’ It is not probable that the complete deck, once used, would 
have been subsequently abandoned; it is this improbability which vitiates 
Kostcr’s assumption that the artists of Group III A misrepresented the 
position of the legs of their figures, and that there was in fact a deck over the 
whole width of the Geometric ship. 

If this line represents a partial deck, there remain two alternatives t 
either there was a single narrow deck or gangway running down the centre 
of the ship, affording easy communication between the fore- and after- 
platforms, or there were two narrow decks, one each side of the ship, leaving 
a gap in the middle. Torr was in fevour of the first; Assmann (Baumeistcr’s 
DenkmaUr 1596; 1886, 316) produced strong arguments for the second. 

In fevour of the first alternative is the fact that there might be a central 
gangway in the ship on the Artemis Orthia ivory relief and, in the sixth 
century, e.g^, on one of the two warships on a black-figure vase from Vulci, 
London B 436 (Torr, AncUnt Ships, pi. 4,17; Koster, pi. 44). The occurrence 
of such a deck in isolated instances later than the Geometric period is not 
in itself, however, good evidence for that period. In favour of the two side- 
decks are the following poinu: (i) the side-deck is the only sort of partial 
deck which would serve as an effective fighting-deck, U., a platform for 

** If it ia sb»wn (u 1 bope to ahow is this ftrU«U} pUtfbmu fore sad aft and nc loontudinal deck, 
that Geometric sKipi bad panial decks along adl their Clearly, they had ume tort ot deck for (heii whole 
length, there can no longer be any occasion for the length, but not over their whole width; in aoy case, 
common suggestion, improbable on other grounds, not a watertight oae: seepp. isSf. 
too. that ibis phxaae means (hat tbe triremes only had 
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archers and spearsmcn in the old style of naval tactics ; this must have been 
the pnmary purpose of any deck in the Geometric period, and in fact the 
representations frequently show warriors fighting from the deck-line, (a) 
Sidc.deck5 above the heads of the rowers would offer them protection against 
falling missiles- Also only the side- and not the centre-deck would allow 
the development of the cataphract type of ship of Group IV; the vertical 
struts or st^chions, which in these ships developed into continuations of 
the ship s ride up to deck level, must have been placed along the gunwale 
and not inboard. (3) The un-decked space amidships would allow the mast 
to be lowered, while a central deck, even if it had a cut-away portion at the 
mast-foot, would have greatly complicated this necessary operation. (4) 
The postulation of ride-decks explains the otherwise puzzling fact that in 
nearly all representations where the steersman is shown he is standing below 
the level of the deck-line; so in 6,16, jya, 21, 25, 28. (In 9 the same explana¬ 
tion holds good at the bow, for the middle warrior). The steersman’s 
position was on the central fore-and-aft line of the ship: if there were side 
d^, he could stand half-way between their level and the ship’s floor, and 
still have an uninterrupted view forward between the rowers; when he 
wanted a clear view of the water just ahead of the ship for manoeuvring he 
would, of course, mount the aftcr-pbtform, which for normal work would 
be unnecessarily exposed. 

These arguments seem to me to be extremely powerful, and I believe 
that most Geometric warships carried side-decks, which were first and fore¬ 
most fighting-platforms. They were supported on stanchions from the ship’s 
side and, presumably, from Ae floor the bilge) midway between the 
ship’s ride and centre-line. When the artist wished to show the rowers in 
their proper place below this deck, he omitted the stanchions because they 
would over-complicate the picture; when the stanchions are to be shown, 
cither there are no rowers because the ship is under sail {as in Group III C), 
or the rowers are painted on top of, instead of underneath, the deck (as 
in Group III D). For further remarks on the deck in early Greek ships, 
see section III below. 

Oar-arrangfrmnt. Of the sixteen representations of ships being propelled 
by oar, five (2S, 29, 31, 32, 40) appear to show two banks of rowers one above 
the other; two (1$, 20) show rowers rowii^ from on deck; in four (5, 33, 
34, 38) there appears to be no deck shown, or its position is not clear; while 
the remaining five (ai, 22, 23, 24, [30]) have rowers beneath the deck only. 
All the five apparent biremes can be accounted for by postulating over- 
ambition and a faulty perspective-technique on the part of the artist; the 
inclusion of objects strictly invisible to the observer is by no means uncommon 
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in Gcomelric art, and is well exemplified in prothesis-sccnes which show 
mourners above the bier, instead of behind. 40, the British Museum bowl 
(Fig. 4), shows to perfection this ambition 10 portray more than could be 
seen, and there arc weighty reasons, enumerated in the previous section, 
against the possibility of its actually being a two-bank ship. The absence 
of apparent biremes in seventh-century representations is another good reason 
for attributing the Geometric examples to the particular limitations of the 
Geometric technique. Another type of failure occurs in iS (PL 38. 2), where 
the artist has put his rowers on instead of under the deck, avoiding the over¬ 
crowding of a small space and at the same time filling two inconvenient 
blanks in his composition. 

A different solution for the upper bank of rowers was proposed by Torr, 
and has been adopted by Koster and others: that in the five apparent biremes 
the upper rowers are spare hands, rreplvtco, called in to row extra, longer 
oars from the deck in a moment of emergency. Certainly Athenian triremes 
of the fourth century carried spare oars (Kfihrai iitplvsca), but even if these 
were not just replacements for breakages, this is no evidence for such a practice 
in the eighth century. In addition the manipulation of such extra oars 
from the deck would have been practically impossible, and would have 
necessitated the carrying of portable benches (as Kbster suggests) and 
stretchers and thole-pins; none of which are shown in the representations. 
Finally, it is extremdy unlikely that what must have been a rare situation 
and one of small interest to the landsman would have been thus picked upon 
by the artist- The choice must remain between real biremes and artist’s 
error; the indications in favour of the latter must be considered very strong 
indeed. 

Stesring-Q^TS. Usually two steerir^-oars are shown; but in Group I, 
only I has two. Earlier, in the vessel on the Pylos pyxis (B, iv) we see 
a single steering-oar; so perhaps in B, v; and Odysseus’ home-made 
ship** is steered with a single irrfedXiov {Od. 5, 270); only at 12, 218 is a 
plural word for steering-oar used of a single ship: M vn6s yAQ^vpfis oli^ia 
But at Od. 9, 483 we find oti^iov: the plural at II. 19, 543, is of a number 
of ships, and so in the Odjf>ss^ with *rni5d>iicf. Thus the use of two steering- 
oars may have been new in Greece in the Geometric period# In the Con¬ 
ventional style they have a short slender loom and a wide oblong blade, 
frequently represented by three parallel lines. None of the extant documents 
shows details of how the steering-oars were operated, but they probably 
passed through grommets on the two quarters. The T-shaped handles of 

** Tbe vti^u« d«*en0lio& of tht consiiucdon of thu wu a raft, rath«r ibao a erud« voaon of a conventional 
craft malua )i unpoMibk co asert categorically that it tailLog'boat: the Un«r seems to me the more probable. 
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21 and 25 suggest that steering was done by feathering the blade of one oar 
and turning the blade of the other against the sea, rather than by altering 
^e angle of the loom with the ship’s side. The complicated handle on the 
pyxis—its details arc not clear—docs not occur in Geometric examples 
of shi^, Ehiring the seventh century the Geometric type of steering-oar 
was still m use, sometimes single and sometimes double; in C, a, the blade 
seems to have reached unmanageable proportions. 

In the case of the rowing-oars, the blades vary from oval and spade- 
shaped to elongated triangles; 21 shows two different shapes in the same 
ship. Evidently this was a matter for artistic preference. 

Masi and sail. Some Geometric ships have a mast and sail, in others 
oars are bdr^ used and no sail is shown. As Miltncr well observes (loc. ait.) 
It is quite mistaken to suppose like Pcrnice (p. 254) that there were separate 
types of ship for rowing and sailing: on the contrary, Greek ships of all 
periods, both warships and merchant-veesels, carried equipment for both 
forms of propulsion; although the primary motive power of the warship 
undoubtedly oars, and that of merchant-ships sail. With favourable 
winds blowing, it would be foolish to row, but equally foolish not to have 
oars available for manoeuvring in harbour or in case of calm, even for the 
most unwieldy vessel. The Geometric warship must have had a collapsible 
mast ^ like the Homeric ships. In the Iliad and Odyss^ the sail was taken 
down and stowed away and the mast lowered into a special crutch at the 
stem before entering harbour, and oars were used for inshore manoeuvriug 
(c.g., 21 .1 ,432 ff.). In the Geometric ship there seems to be no mast-crutch, 
but this may be due to the shortness of Ac mast, as exemplified in 2, 6,14, 
15, m comparison wiA the ship’s lengA; Acre would have been room to 
stow it in Ac ship wiAout any projection over Ac stem platform, and Aus 
no need for a crutch. Oar-propulsion must have been Ae rule in battle, 
as it was with Ae trireme later. The single obbng sail, even if its area was 
not so small in proportion to Ac siae of Ae ship as is indicated by the repre¬ 
sentations, would not give a great speed even in the most favourable conditions ; 
and it is extremely doubtful wh^cr craft of this build could tack against 
Ac wind. When the sail is shown, as m Group HI G and 6, 35, it is filled 
wiA cross-haoAing (so also in certain Egyptian representations ofsihe time 
of Rameses III, cf.^ e.g.y Hornell, Antiqtdfyy 82 (1947), 70 f). This has been 
plausibly mterpreted as Aowing Aat Ae sail was made up of small pieces 
of canvas sewn togeAer, or Aal it was strengAeaed wiA leather strips; 
however, it may be nothing more than an artistic device to make the sail 


** Thift is confirmed by t, where one ship b&s ouk has not (the misijtg piece <£ this ship would not leave 
eod sail, and the ocher, oiberwiie abnost idmticaJ, room for a sail), 
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stand out from an otherwise similar background- The bisected V which 
tops the mast in 14 and 15 is to be explained not as a fighting-top (!) but as 
a primidve form of pulley for the halyards. Rigging is simple and obvious, 
where shown: two halyards by the side of the mast for hoisting the yard, 
from each end of which a brace (for holding the yard at the required angle 
to the wind) ran to the fore- or after-platform; and a sheet from each lower 
comer of the sail. Mast-stays are not often shown, although they must have 
existed; in 35a and b there is one fore- and one back-stay, and in 4 the two 
severed ropes may be fo re-stays- 

KcrOyoya ^uerrd- These are mentioned twice in the fifteenth book of 
the Iliad (388-9 and 677) s they were long, heavy spears kept ready for use, 
upright against the bow or stem—in the Iliad, only against the stern. They 
are represented six times on Geometric vases, four times at the bow (6, ii, 
* 5 » 3 ^) twice at the stern (10, 14). In 6 a warrior is seen in the act of 
seiaing one of these lor^ spears to replace his own- This simple correspondence 
between a detail of the Homeric ship and the Geometric warship has afforded 
endless pleasure; it must be observed, however, that the provision of ready- 
use boarding weapons, as long as the old naval tactics were in vogue, was 
plain common sense and much to be expected. The practice is also shown, 
i.g.f on Corinthian tablets: see Kdster, pU. 31, 32. 

The Eye. In the Conventional style of Geometric ship-painting a relieved 
circle, filled by an eight- or sixteen-point star, always appears on the bow, 
where the ship’s side rises to the fore-platform. Thi ‘ eye ’ does not occur 
in any of the Group I ships, and in Group II it has variant forms: in 4 the 
small relieved circle is filled by a simple cross, while in 6 the relieved portion 
is oblong and not round. Among Bronze Age representations only the 
terracotta model bbat from Phylakopi (Marinates no. 23) has eyes, and if 
Homeric ships regularly possessed such a distinctive characteristic it would 
surely have earned a distinctive epithet. The implication is that the eye 
did not usually appear on Greek ships until the beginning of the eighth 
century, and that from that time it developed gradually until it became the 
conscious imitation of an animal or human eye that appears on black-figure 
vases.*® The two most plausible conjectures about its purpose are either 
that it represented or disguised a hawse-pipe through which the anchor- 
cable ran, or that it was a magic eye painted on the side of the ship, either 
as an apotropaic measure *’ or to enable the ship to see where it was going. 


** In (be sixth ceoiujy th« bows of long-tbipe were 
.frequently mede to resemble a bear's head, with eye, 
Boout'Clbe ram) aod horn. Miss H. L. Lorima'e 
xemark {S$A, XLII, (95) that the same inteotioo u 
|>resent ui some G ec^et^ and even Brenae Age ships 
dS at the least debatable. B, v, shows that horns and 


ram do not necessari^ go togethex- 
y See MUtner. KE, 'SupfJ., V, qi6: some later 
ships had two eyes each side oT the how. M- follows 
in accepting the apoiropaic explanation. 
Of the Geometric ' ew ’ he ronarks strangely; * Auf 
der SchilTeo dei Dipylonreit &hlt das Auge dur^weg.* 
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Such magic eyes occur on Egyptian ships of an earlier period, and the custom 
may well have originated from this source. The hawse-pipe explanation 
seems less probable, because the anchors on the Geometric warships would 
not be too heavy to lift straight over the bow, a method used to this day 
in many Greek catques; nor is the straight lead which a hawse-pipe 
provides so necessary in the case of a rope or leather, as opposed to a chain, 
cable. 

Tht Horns^ The prolongation, for decorative purposes, of the stem- 
and stern-pieces has a long history. Originally the upwaM curve of the 
stem was continued above the after-platform, making a half-circle which 
terminated high above the ship: this seems to have been the rule with 
Minoan ships, although the sterns of these often ended in a more intricate 
kind of decoradon. It is seen in the pre-Geometric ships B, i, iii, iv, and in 
a purer form in B, v, and late ninth-centvuy ships of Group I, where the curve 
of the stern is perfectly regular. In B, v, the first definite horns are seen; 
but in the maiiand ships of Group I the only horn is at the bow, which is 
strange m view of the greater intricacy which the after horn ^erwards 
developed. Decoration of the bow, too, occurs in Bronze .^^e representations, 
although it often took second place; but in list B, i, bow and stern are both 
high and both decorated. In the Group I ships and B, v, the horn is very 
simple, being a half-circle based upon the top of the fore-platform, but the 
resemblance to an animal’s horn is striking, During the next fifty years 
the high continuous stem-piece seems to have been shortened, and a definite 
appendage added to it, usually represented by a much thinner line, in the 
form of another horn. 4 may show an intermediate stage when the high 
stern-piece had been abandoned and no horn added; the other two ships 
of this group also have immature after horns. In the conventional style the 
after horn acquires ‘ branches ’ on its upper or after side, three or four short 
projections like the buds on the horn of a young stag; in 9,18, and 37 these 
are seen on the forward horn, which is usually plain. By this time, too, the 
shape has become more intricate, being a double curve like an irregular and 
flattened S. 

Probably these horns were really intended to represent animal horns; 
for what purpose one cannot say, although their first clear occurrence on a 
Cretan vessel, B, v, may suggest a traditional connexion with the Minoan 
‘ horns of consecration ’: but no Minoan ship-representation shows such a 
horn. They may give point to the Homeric epithet OpOOKpaipcn, although 
only the dccoratttl stem is specifically mentioned,and one cannot be certain 

li, ij, 71;; nodee that it is low //. g, 94:; rhe sonse dasands ihai thU, aUhoush a 
«noufh for H«ctor to from ground Icrel, alihougCi pluraJ, dioukJ refn only to the stem, Hav^us 
I tbiole this point sbo^ootbesuesed; 6(osK6pvuPa. equates with 
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of a corresponding appendage to the bow; perhaps the epithet only described 
the general curved profile of a ship (the derivation from Kspcricc is not con¬ 
vincing). However, the horns on B, v and on Geometric ships of the Con¬ 
ventional style recall the front view of a bucranium. Kroker found their 
origin in the elephant’s trunk, Assmann in the branches of a kind of cypress 
probably inaccessible to the Greeks. It is to be observed, however, that in 
Group VI the h^h, regular stem of Group I is returning, and in 38 and 39 
the forward horn also has disappeared. In the next century a clear after horn 
appears on the pro to-Attic sherd, G, b; otherwise rarely. In black-figure 
paintings the decorated stem is again prominent, but does not resemble a 
horn; it is frequently achieved by the continuation at different angles to 
each other of the various longitudinal timbers, or of more curved and slender 
appendages to them: this is well shown on Attic black-figure vases such as 
London B 436 and the Francois vase (Fig, 10), 

III. The Development of the Early Greek Warship 

The theory that Greek shipbuilders of the Geometric period took Egyptian 
ships as their model is now fortunately almost extinct (but not quite: see 
E. Marx in Mariners’ Mirror, 1946-7); there are still, however, scholars ** 
who see Phoenician influence at every stage of the development of Greek 
ship-construction. It is true that from the earliest historical times the 
Phoenicians appear to have played an important part in the sea carrying- 
trade, and ranged far afield in and beyond the Mediterranean ; in the Homeric 
poems they almost have a monopoly of sea commerce. Nevertheless ancient 
authorities are singularly indefinite on the kind of ships they used, and the 
archaeological evidence is little more helpful. If the helmets of some of the 
sea-raiders on the Medinet-Habu relief are Philistine, yet their strar^e vessels, 
with high vertical stem and stern, and fighting-top, seem to be of Levantine 
type; there is no reason for regardii^ them as Achaean. Strictly they 
resemble no craft that ever sailed the open sea, and the details of their structure 
may be due largely to artistic frncy; although some non-Egyptian features 
are certainly included. More definite are the ships on the rcliefr in the 
palace of Sennacherib atKuyunjik (Nineveh), five centuries later (see Fig. 9); 
these ships are almost certainly Phoenician-built for the Assyrian fleet. 
They are h^h double-bank ships with proiaiacnt rams (some arc without 
ram, with high curved stem), but as they are later (between 705 and 686 b.o.) 
than many Geometric ram-equipped warships there are no grounds for 
attributing the invention of the ram at least to the Phoenicians. The view 

•* Cbtrbonnnux ia 193*, 330-46, Syrian modeb, by way of C>prui, Rhoda, or Crete, 

who bolds tba( the Dipylos ships were coc^ea from 




of Kostcr {op. cit., chs. 2-5), confirmed by Marmaios, is far more probable 
than the theory of Phoenician influence: there is a continuous development 
from Aegean ships of the Middle and Late Bronze Age, through the transitional 
ships of the latest Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean periods, to the Geometric 
ships depicted on our vases. Minoan and Aegean ship-design was, of course, 
entirely uninfluenced by Egypt, whose vessels were built within the limitations 
of the Nile shallows and, inidally, of shortage of long timber. In tracing 
this development, two main classes of ship must be distinguished: the long¬ 
distance merchant-ship with high carved stem and stem, and the low, fast, 


Fic- 9,—Rsusr or a Two*Banr Warship prom Sej^achesis's 
Pauuje, Ninrvrh (B.M. 124772). 


ram-equipped warship; although the disunedon of function was not rigid in 
the early period. Unfortunately extant artistic representations concentrate 
almost exclusively on one or other class at different periods; thus the 
warship type appears on the Early Gycladic III * frying-pans ’ from Syros,®« 
then much later on vases of the latest Bronze* Age, and then in the 
Geometric period. The Middle and Late Minoan seal-stones and clay 
models, on the other hand, concentrate on the merchant-ship type or on 
small rowii^-boats, while the Cretan Protogeometric crater, B,v, also 
shows merchant-vessels. A similar disregard of the true warship is shown 
in the Homeric poems, probably because this type of craft was suitable chiefly 

** SvAAi AW, II, «40 94 J| a. I, maiotaioa with Majinaiea, lae. cU., pp. iB# ff., opposes tbb hypoibab, 

some force the apparent ram u here actually at I think rifely, 
the stem, and reptatata a fixed neering-device. 
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for short-range work such as local raiding or anti-piratical operations, while 
the transport of an army with stores right across iht Aegean demanded the 
h^vier more seaworthy ship with high rounded stem and stein; although 
without the great beam and draught of the merchant-ship proper, the 
Homeric eOp«tr|. During the Geometric period, again, artistic convention 
confined itself to the warship type, and the merchant-ship only reappears on 
black-figure vases. In spite of these gaps it is inconceivable that cither class 
fell entirely into disuse at any stage of the long period of development. 

Although the Phoenicians did not invent the ram, there is good reason 
for thij^ing that they were the first to use the two-bank oar arrangement. 
The ships of the Sennacherib-palace relief arc the earliest certain examples 
of the bireme (to use a convenient if inexact term), whose high free-board 
and clumsy oarage would be most likely to be practicable on the swift- 
flowing but comparatively unruffled waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
where the Assyrian king chiefly employed his fleet. In Greek arc there arc 
no certain representations of biremes before black-figure vases of the late 
sixth century; even then they are rare, and after this period they disappear. 
The existence of Greek biremes in the early sixth century and possibly as 
early as the end of the Geometric period has been heavily stressed, as lending 
support to their particular theory, by the exponents of the three-bank trireme; 
but to judge by the archaeological evidence the bireme is a very transient 
phenomenon in Greek maritime history, while literary evidence on this 
point is praclicaUy non-existent. “ Its brief appearance is best explained 
as follows. The Cwo-bank rowing system was invented by the Phoenicians, 
or at any rate outside Greece, probably towards the end of the eighth century. 
The apparent Geometric biremes arc, in fact, single-bank ships wrongly 
drawn (with the possible, but in my view improbable, exception of 31 and 
32, which might represent an early Greek attempt to adopt the new arrange¬ 
ment). The Greeks ccitamly built biremes in the sixth century, but soon 
cc«cd to do so; after this time*there is only the extremely puzzling trireme 
relief (Ac Lenormant relief, and a new^ fragment found in Aquila: see A. 
Rumpf’s important publication, Rffmisch^ FragmenU, 14 ff.) to indicate the 


" Th* Aerepobs lureme-aherd*, Ul aitd 82 , might 
coQcuvably representtvo-bani ships; they com* right 
At (he end w the Georoetric period, gnd mny well be 
tbrow-bschs of the seventh ceartiry. 

B-t; Attic, London B 436; Eiruscen, London 
a €0; 5/. J. S. MOTTison. Mafiws' Minor, XXVII 
(19*:), »4E Md Cd. XU, 1947, 134. Tarn, JHS. 
1905, 909 and Mervms Mtmr, 1933, d e r uH that 
ou>emtAgefflent neceuiutes n true bireme 
»st«in, i.e, with two super-imposed bwks of rowen 
Bgi in these vases rowers are only shovm for (he near¬ 
side upper-hank oan (Morrison, CQ, 1947, 194 n. 3, 


poiDts out the inaccuracy in Torr pJ. 4,17, and Kdster 
pL 44); the other oars must belong to other rowen 
weJl below gunxvale level, jf not direcily below the 
other rowers. It b hard to see how they could be 
using the same thivaxt, ai Tam suggsB. 

" The old interpretation of Asseb. Ag. tSiyC. as 
referring to a bireme Is no more correct thiui the 
i^uiion which takes Sopi? as - Qller. The statemeot 
of the unknown Damaste* in Pliny AW, VII, S07, that 
biremeoi . . . Eryihraeos feosse’ does not help 
much, and anyway ib« follovdng clause shows that 
runys tiansmiBian is unreliable. 
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conUnued existence of multi-bank ships in Greek navies. The reason for 
the disappearance of the bireme must be that the two-bank system, devised 
by the Phoemcians specifically, perhaps, for Assyrian operations in calm 
waters, was tried by the Greeks as a means of increasii^ rowing speed, but was 
eventually found to be unsuitable for the open sea, and abandoned; the solution 
to the qutttion of a higher oar: keel-length ratio being found in the ‘ criple- 
equipped ship rowed <2 That this is the true form of the trireme 

has hten keenly and to me plausibly argued by A. B. Cook and W. W. Tarn. 

An interesting development in the form of the rowing-ship is the evolution 
of a high bulwark, containing ports for the oars, out of the ‘ cataphract ’ 
system of the Group IV ships. These last were decked ships in which the 
struts supporting the deck, between which the oars were rowed, were widened 
so as virtually to extend the ship’s side up to deck level, and leave large 
rectangular rowing-ports: this hid the twofold advantage of affording some 
lateral protection for the rowers and of keeping some, if not all, of the spray 
out of the ship. In the seventh and sixth centuries many warships appear 
to have been undecked, or at any rate only to have had a narrow central 
deck like C, d or, in the sbeth century, the ship on London B. 436- In 
these cases the ship’s side appears to have been extended up to the level 
of the rowers’ shoulders, and the rectangiilar or oval spaces of the Group IV 
ships become definite rowii^-ports, just big enough to lake an oar. These 
are seen, for example, on the left-hand ship of the Aristonothos crater, C, c, 
where there is also a deck; the deck beir^ a definite superstructure in the 
manner of the conventional Dipylon ships of Group III. The promising 
tendency to make the deck an integral part of the hull structure, seen in 
Group IV, has been abandoned. 

In some ships of these centuries, however, a different system is used to 
afford protection to the rowers, for in the ship on the Artemis Orthia ivory 
relief, C, d, the rowers are almost hidden by shields slung along a low rail 
above the gunwale; so also on a Boeotian bow-fibula, Hampc no. 62a. 
This use of shields for protective purposes is seen in the case of the Dipylon- 
type shields which almost fill the oval apertures in 33 and 34; but they 
appear hung by the gunwale in ships on the approximately contemporary 
Kuyunjik reliefe, #.g., Fig. 9: it is therefore impossible to say where the 
custom originated, if indeed it had a single pli:c of orgin. Also on a 
Boeotian fibula, Hampe no. 62a, and on the ship Argo on a metope from 
the Sicyonian monopteros at Delphi: v. de La Coste-Messcliirc, Au Musee de 
DelphiSt 177 ff. and pi. xi. 

Very important is the change mentioned above, the disappearance of 
the deck in some seventh-century and most sixth-century sWps. In the 
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seventh century^ both undecked and central-decked ships occur: thus the 
proto-Attic plaque (Fig. 7) and sherd, C, a and b, both show decked ships, 
as docs the Aristonothos crater. On the other hand the Protocorinihian 
skyphos from Eleusis shows a small undecked ship and the warship on the 
Artemis Orthia relief is also undecked, or only has a small deck down the 
centre. The Boeotian fibulae show some decked, some undecked ships, 
but they are not very good evidence, for the drawing is often rough, and 
vertical planes are but carelessly distinguished. But if in the seventh 
century representations are about equally divided between decked and 
undecked ships, in the followii^ century vase-paintings almost invariably 
show undecked, open vessels- A good example is Theseus’ ship on the 
Francois vase (Fig. 10). It is a long, slender craft, apparently a triaconter, 
obviously narrow in the beam; above the gunwale run two horizontal rails 



Fio. 10 .—From the Francojs Vass.i 
(After Furtwfingler*Reiehhold, Grvekisehe yofgnTTiaUrgi) 


supported by vertical struts which also serve as thoic-pins; in rough weather 
these rails would doubtless carry portable side-screens of the type shown on 
some ships of the Medinet-Habu relief, and on other black-figure vases. 
Such side-screens are still seen in modern Aegean caiques. This long, 
narrow, open type of ship, essentially designed for rowing, although sail 
would also be used ** in suitable weather, is the long-ship; the fifty-oared 
long-ship, or pentcconter, became the standard type of Greek war-vessel 
before the introduction of the trireme. The question arises, why, if one is 
to believe that all eighth- and many seventh-century warships carried decks 
of some sort, this type of warship was abandoned for a time in favour of the 
apparently simpler, more, rudimentary penteconter, which according to 
Thucydides 1.14,3 \^td extensively in the Athenian fleet until before 
Salamis- The solution is that the Geometric type of warship was not fast 
enough to meet the requirements of developing naval tactics, which demanded 
speed and manoeuvrcability: partly because its heavier superstructure 
necessitated an increase in beam or draught or both, to preserve stability, 

** Masts are shown, on the oip ExeUas cited in &. 33 on p. tei. 
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thus making its water-resistance greater; and partly because the rowers 
could not be increased beyond a certain number without putting an undue 
longitudinal strain on the keel.®* Speed under oar could only be increased 
over a certain point by adding more rowers, and this, since the two-bank 
solution was proving a failure, was only to be achieved by a corresponding 
irwease in keel-length. The weight of a deck imposed severe strains amid¬ 
ships, and it was only the l^htly built open-boat type which was found to 
support with safety the keel-length of at least $o feet necessitated by an 
increase to twenty-five rowers each side. The charge-over from the decked 
warship of the eighth and seventh centuries probably went side by side with 
the chaise from the old-fashioned naval tactics of the land-battle at sea,** 
which needed a deck for the spear-throwing and arrow-shooting combatants 
to fight from, to the new tactics of manoeuvre and ramming, which needed 
no deck and for which the pentecontcr was better suited. One final point 
must be stressed in connexion with this reversion from decked to undecked 
ships: the deck of the Geometric ship was never a deck in the*full sense, 
that is, it was not a continuous water-tight cover joining the two sides of 
the ship, which would vastly iijiprove the safely and seaworthiness of a 
vessel. Rather it was a mere fighting platform which reduced rather than 
increased seaworthiness, and as such its abandonment was not such a serious 
step- The adoption of the water-tight deck, which had not yet been effected 
in the Athenian fleet at the time of the Persian wars,*® was a most important 
advance in ship-construction. 

The account given above is largely based upon purely archaeological 
evidence. The literary evidence for Greek ships of all periods is scanty and 
often contradictory; it is, naturally, particularly weak for the seventh century 
and earlier. It seems to be customary to approach the complicated question 
of ancient ships either from the purely literary or from the purely archaeological 
point of view, and to deny any merit to the type of evidence not favoured; 
thus harsh things have been said about the value of vase-paintings in this 
respect, while the literary evidence has also been assailed as being largely 
guess-work on the part of the ancient sources. In either kind of evidence 
the same deficiency may be present: that unless the painter or writer is 
genuinely interested in seafaring and has some understanding of ships, his 
evidence on ship-construction is liable to be misleading. Now it may be 

TV« lar^t nun)b«r of rov^en to be asuened on the em^oyment of these UcUcs as late as 433 ax. was 
GeooieCTtc ships is thirry-eishi oc S8 and 4Q, etcepoon^. 

These ihipi may well be eccepdonal. The htiy oars of ** The biveoiion of the water«tiAt deck iTiay have 
some Homeric ships ire quite feasible ia that far more be en very much earlis than thb. if m it was 

heavi^ consinscira type, not general^ adopted. The Haghia Trlada clay 

** ^ TarD, Moriiun' Minor, :933, U f. model (Marinatos, of., p. 174, so. 93), orihe LM II 

** Thuc. 149.1 - Thuc.’s we^s make U clear that period, has an almost waro-ti^i deck. 
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that some Geometric vase-painters were rowing men, or that Herodotus 
had a sound knowledge of naval matters rather than a mere naive curiosity; 
these things cannot be proved- It is certain that Thucydides had been an 
aditural, although not necessarily a very good one, and this gives any remarks 
of his on current naval matters considerable value. On the score of technical 
knowledge there is otherwise no reason for preferring one type of evidence 
to the other. In another way, however, the archaeological evidence, at 
any rate for the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries, has an important and 
obvious advantage over the literary: that it was at least contemporary. 
The vase-painters of the Geometric period or of the century that succeeded 
the end of this period may have been uneducated landsmen, but one must 
assume that they had seen an eighth- or seventh-century warship at least 
once in their lives; this is an advantage that Herodotus or Thucydides 
certainly never had. Both 'of these had considerable if varying gifts as 
antiquarians, and the conjectures of Thucydides’ first book are often inspired; 
but equally often he was led ^ lack of real evidence and the absence of 
historical sense in the generations that preceded him into serious erron; 
thus his remarks on the history of Greek shipping need not be taken as gospel. 
Nevertheless, it will be seen in the remaining part of this section that the 
Utcrary evidence, such as it is, accords well with the scheme outlined above 
of the development of the early Greek ship. 

There is one literary source which is in the strict sense contemporary 
wiA the Geometric period: the Homeric poems. Yet although 'the Iliad 
at any rate may have been put together in the eighth century, at a time when 
on the other side of the Aegean painters were producing Geometric repre¬ 
sentations of ships, the ships described in the poem are undoubtedly the 
slups of the A(Aae^, some four centuries earlier. Sometimes in the Iliad 
the arc^c setting is abandoned for a line or two, but there is no indication 
that this was the case with the descriptions of ships. The Homeric ships 
a« equal,’ with rounded bow and stem 6v^iOyio<jm, >cop6vi8£$): 

they have small platforms fore and aft, but axe otherwise open; they carry 

both oar and sail, and the complement varies from twenty to fifty rowers_ 

unless one is convinced by the Boeotian ships in the Catalogue. In some 
respects this u very different from the type of ship portrayed on the Geometric 
pottery, mainly in the absence of the ram,®® which entirely altered the 


“ Even if the epithets ifeoi and are 

1?^ . oot M the profile but w the section of the 

snip, nad thee bee& such a distinciive feature es a 
ram It would have eauned a dijtinccive and unirustsJtable 
^ithet ol ly own. This afguinent« nlMirhas already 
been uMdui AecaaeefTheeye; it is I thioi a sound 
OM, because the re«v«ietyof«pithey for ships, some 


of them rather weaJc, shows that the poet was anxious 
to ^ve as ouch variety as posuUe to the otherwise 
snxul^ descnpiions of sea-pa&sa^. Where external 
meticulously noted ihe epiiheu 

u»AT©«ip()oj, x«is6irp«po,) it ia not likely that the 
opportunities of eye or ram would be overlooked. 
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appearance of a ship as weU as being peculiar to a lower, much narrower 
type of vessel than that which may be deduced from the descriptions of epic. 
It IS to be «pected, as the Late Bronze Age ship-representations show, that 
in omer points there should be similarities between the Homeric ship anp 
the shi^ on Gwraetnc pottery; such points are the ship-spears and the fore- 
and after-platforrm and, possibly, the horns and the steersman’s bench 
(fipfjws, 15, 729) t the last of which may appear on 40 and is suggested 
by the position of the steersman’s feet in other representations. These minor 
common characteristics are not sufficient to justify the too sweeping assertion 
of Chamoox (pp. 87 f.) that ‘ le type des navires [on Geometric vases] semble 
bicn repondre aux indications du texte homerique.’ 

Geometric period it is chiefly to the two great historians of the 
fifth century that one must Cum for literary evidence on the history of early 
Greek ships. The problems arising out of their sometimes confusing accounts 
are dealt wth in a valuable article by J. A. Davison, * The First Greek 
Triremes,’ in CQ., 5^1 (1947), 18 ff. Davison concludes that the trireme 
was known in Ionia in the latter part of the sixth century (and certainly not 
at the end of the eighth century, in Corinth); and that before this pente- 
conters hari been used as warships from the early seventh century.®® The 
salient passages from Greek authors are noted and summarised below; 
later sources are not dealt with here, for in most cases their information is 
nothing but misunderstanding of the fifth-century sources. Perhaps however 
the tradition reported by Clement, that the Sidonians were the first builders 
ofTpfKpcFTcv voOv, is important: see Davison, Uc. , 21, n. r. 

Archilochus. Fr. 117 Diehl: the ‘fifty’ are explained by Plutarch, who 
quotes the line, as the crew of a penteconter, thus in use in the first half of 
the seventh century. 

Hipponax. Fr. 45, 2, Diehl: the word Tpiqpris is used for the first time 
here, in the second half of the sixth century. 

Herodotus. iv.J48.3: Thcras used triaconters, in the tenth century: 
cf. the Marmor Parium’s statement that penteconters were first used in the 
sixteenth century,—Neither statement can be taken too seriously, and in 
any case the ship-terms imply only a certain number of oars, not a special 
type like the penteconter of the seventh century. 

i.163.1—2: (c) The Phocaeans were the first Greeks to make long voyages 
(vmmMqw noKpfiqn); it was they who made known the Adriatic and 
western Mediterranean, (b) They used to navigate not in round ships 
(oTpoyyviXrim vriwlv) but in penteconters.—There is no reason to conclude 

** In summajuinj the arcKaeokgicAl evidence be bireaiei on bUel>fi|ure vues, nor does be etesttoA la 
desb somewhat iiKonclusivdx. (hii eonnenon the Georoeche apparent biremes. 
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from these statements either that all non-rovmd^ships were penteconters, 
or that the voyages in the west (to be placed mainly between the foundation 
of Massaliaj ca. 600, and shortly after the fall of Phocaea, ca. 540) coincided 
with the first adoption of the pcntecontcr by the Phocaeans. 

iii-39.3: Polycrates of Samos possessed 100 penteconters ca. 539 b.g. 

iii.44.2: in 525 Polycrates had forty triremes. (Davison points out that 
there is no reason why this and the previous passage should contradict one 
another.) 

iL!59.i: Nekos of Egypt built triremes before 608. 

Thtuydidis. i.io.4r Not many non-rowing passengers can have gone on 
the Achaean ships to Troy, especially because (a) the ships had to cross the 
open sea; (^) they were loaded with war materials; (c) they were not 
‘fenced in’ (wiTdi^apKTa), but equipped in the archaic way, rather like 
privateers.—Thucydides is here concerned with the seaworthiness of the 
Achaean ships, and the fact that they were not meant that they 

were less seaworthy. Now there can have been no question of fully decked 
ships at that date, either for Thucydides or for his readers, and only a Complete 
deck can affect seaworthiness. Therefore of the two proposed meanings 
of Kord^aprra, ‘ decked ’ and ‘ with lateral protection,' the second must be 
right; it is also closer to the root-mcanir^ of the word. 

i. 13.2-3: (<j) The Corinthians are said to have been die first to use 
anything like modem methods in shipbuilding. (6) Corinth was the first 
place in Greece to build trircm«. (tf) Amdnocles of Corinth made four 
ships for the Samians at the end of the eighth century.—Davison has finally 
destroyed the old misunderstanding that Amcmocics* ships were triremes, 
for which there is no warrant in the Greek, (a) and (^) do not necessarily 
come to the same thing; out of the total number of warships afloat, by no 
means all would be triremes even in Thucydides’ day; toO vvv tpkMtov need 
not refer specifically to oar-arrangement and the introduction of the Tpi/|pris; 
the whole phrase (^2) is indefinite and may well refer to some earlier, more 
universal revolution in ship-construction, such as the seating of the rowers 
below the bulwark, rowing through ports—a system first seen in its perfection 
in a Corinthian vase roughly contemporary with Ameinocles, 38 above. 
The conjecture that Ameinocles’ ships were biremes [c.g., Miltner, op. cit.y 
936) has little to support 

i.r4. i: in the second half of the sixth century the stror^est fleets of 

Profesor Carpeoter in a recent valuable anide holds that Ameinodea’ invention was the Penteooler 
{A^A, LI I. liT.). of wfalcb the main point is proper. But iS, 39 and 40 are clearly sot true 

that the Grc<u oitly penetrated (he Black Sea when peruecomen <a the type of the Fnn^oU Vase ship 
they could build shin whieb couki be rowed fast lo). u 4 ueb b roughly coniempowy with the 

enouf h to overeoaie the eurreat through the Boaporus, Pbocaeast voyages. 
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Greece had few triremes, but were still equipped with penteconters and loi^ 
ships, as in the Trojan wars.—TmrprfKcvT6poi5 V In k«) TrXofois ticocpoT? need 
not mahe penteconters and long ships mutually exclusive {contra Gomme, 
Commntary on Thucydides i, 124 f.); rather the species is first mentioned, then 
the genus. 

1.14.2: shortly before the Persian wars, the Sicilian tyrants and the 
Corcyreans had considerable numbers of triremes; but Athens, Aegina, 
and the rest had small fleets, and those mostly composed of pcnteconters- 

i.14,3: even the newly b\iilt Athenian triremes at Salamis did not have 
decks (KccTOffTpcouara) throughout.—There can be no question of 8ti Tftons 
referring to the length of the ships; it means that the decks of these ships 
did not extend across their whole width. Longitudinally, there is no middle 
course between a deck running the whole length of the ship, and simple 
fore- and after-platforms,; and these last could not be coruioted by the word 
KCfraoTptbucrra. 

The archaeological evidence led to the conclusion that the Geometric 
partially decked warship, which had probably not more than forty rowers, 
was replaced during the seventh century by a longer vessel with no deck, 
or at most a narrow central gangway, and fifty rowers more or less; and that 
a form of bireme, copied perhaps from Phoenician-built ships designed for 
inland waters, was tried out in Greece during the sixcii century, but was soon 
abandoned. These conclusions are not contradicted by the literary evidence, 
and^ in many points they are confirmed. On two points the literary evidence 
fails, however: on the transient two-bankers of the sixth century, and on the 
Geometric ships. The Greek of the fifth century, if by chance he saw a 
Geometric representation of a ship, must have ass^cd it vaguely to some 
foreign influence and failed to realise that it showed a distinct and separate 
stage in the history of the Greek warship. On another point the literary 
evidence is indefinite: the relationship between long ships and penteconters. 
It has already been suggested that * loc^ ship ’ is a very general term ap¬ 
plicable to any fast, low, ram-equipped vessel, and epic usage shows that 
initially ships were described purely by the number of rowers they had, 
without regard to general build. A combination of these two methods of 
description would produce greater exactitude; thus I suspect that at a 
certain stage of naval terminology ships were described in full as, e.g., 

‘ twenty-oar round ship,’ or ‘ thircy-oar long ship,’ or ‘ fifty-oar long ship.’ 
Very rapidly, however, the fifty-oar loi^ ship became established as the long 
ship par exctiUnccj for the rowers could not be further increased with safety; 
thus it was simply known as the Pcntccontcr. There was still no reason, 
however, why the Homeric fifty-oar ship should not be dcscjibed by the 
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same term, nor why long ships should have fifty rather than forty oars: the 
Geometric warships, with twenty-six or twenty-eight or forty rowers, arc 
long ships. 

IV. Whv Ship-scsnes? 

The high proportion of ship-scenes to other scenes on figured Geometric 
pottery impresses that the choice of this subject is not fortuitous but requires 
some explanation. Until recently, proposed explanations have all maintained 
a deliberate connexion between the choice of scene and the funerary purpose 
of the vases on which most ship-scenes occur. Thus Helb^ (‘ Les vases du 
Dipylon et les Naucraries,’ Acad, dts Inscr.^ XXXVI, i, 1898, 387 ff.) held 
that such ship-scenes arc suitable decoration for the graves of members of 
the Athenian naucraries. The naucraries existed as for back as the time of 
Kylon according to Herodotus V. 71 and, it is argued rather boldly, may have 
reached back to the e^hth century. Miss G. M. A. Richter suggested that 
such a scene represents the naval engagement in which the dead man, ' a 
sea-captain,’ lost his life; and deduced that there must have been an Athenian 
navy in the Geometric period. On the other hand, F. Ghamoux represents 
a different and fashionable school of thought, holdir^ that these navi scenes 
are inspired by heroic saga, and intend to represent either specific or 
generalised legendary engagements. This explanation does not attempt to 
connect the type of scene with the fact of burial, except in so far as any 
heroic scene would be counted as a compliment to the dead man. 

None of these explanations has taken into account that the .Geometric 
ship-scenes we possess are not exclusively scenes of fighting. In group I 
only one out of three documents shows fighdi^; in Group II two out of 
three; in group III and V all probably show fighting, except 18—although 
in sub-group C it may be inferred that it takes place outside the ship, cf. 
14; in group IV certainty is impossible, but probably these arc ‘ portrait- 
ships ’ without fighting, In group VI there is no fightii^. It seems therefore 
that in the devdopment of Geometric ship-painting at first the ship itself 
was the main interest, then fightii^ on and around ships became the rule; 
finally the ship, with more elaborate details of construction, gained the whole 
attention of the artist once more. Of the large fiinerary vases, most have 
scenes of naval fighting as opposed to just pictures of ships. Does this 
necessarily entail a deliberate connexion between the fight portrayed and 
the career of the dead man ? 

Ouf exUot «&aiiot have come from ihoik-sceoes can occur in conjunctiofi with any of 

much fewer than thirty-five s^aiaie vasa, a( \vhkh (beie tetata on funerary ware. 
aJmoat thirty are from the Dipyion area. Some of •* While the wild sug^ion of A. 8 , Murray (JHS. 
thoe have odicr semes—land-fightinr or lines of 1899) for 40, that it represents the start of a jhiiMace, 
ohanots or foot-vldiera—a* well m ship-iceiia. on part of the ftjoeral games of a nobleman entirSy fails 
others bands of decoration; aod ekpbora- and pro. to account for the more numerous fighting 
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An affirmative answer to this question, such as that supplied by Miss 
Richter, involves considerable difficulties, the most important of which is 
that on this view Athens must have been considerably mOre active in the 
naval sphere in the eighth century than is probable on general historical 
grounds. It is true that the naval fights represented need not have been set 
er^agements In which ships of a regular Athenian navy took part: they 
may have represented the activities of individual trader-privateers, or even, 
it has been suggested, the repelling of pirates from the Attic coasts, or agmn, 
incidents of the early secondary colonisation aedvity. Against all these 
su^estions there is much to be said. Respectable privateering had ceased 
to be common practice by the late eighth century in the central Aegean at 
any rate, for the Homeric allusions arc presumably archaising and Hesiod 
some time later docs not mention piracy as a danger of navigation; secondly, 
the central position of the ships in the scenes of land-sea fighting certainly 
makes the crews {ue., the pirates), not the shore forces, the heroes of the 
piece—in any case the ships usually seem (but sec 4, 22) to be on the winning 
side; lastly, Athens and Attica look no part or a negligible one in secondary 
colonising, activity. Nor docs the hypothesis that although almost all the 
ship-scene vases are of Attic manufacture, they might portray scenes of the 
general life of the Aegean, rather than specifically Attic ones, appear plausible. 
Yet while these difllculties arc real ones it still seems conceivable that in 
the eighth century the foundations of a defensive naval force for Attica were 
already being laid; the fact that the ship-scenes always show contemporary 
warships as opposed to merchantmen suggests in itself that sea warfare was 
not outside the interest of eighth-century Athens. The ships on our vases 
cannot always be dismissed as Corinthian or perhaps Eubocan craft. A 
deeper knowledge (itself dependent on new archaeological sources)- of the 
history of eighth-century Athens, especially of the decree of its organisation 
and of its relations with ncighbourii^ and more active city-states, must be 
attained before any interpretation of the ship-scenes as part of such a back¬ 
ground is to become less than hazardous. In addition the completion of 
work on the Ceramicus finds, together with an attempt to reconstruct 
from the scattered and unscientific information on the early Dipylon digs 
the dates of burials in the different sectors of the cemetery, may reveal the 
significance, if any, of the apparentiy numerous ship-scene buriaJs- 

A denial of any connexion between the ship-scenes and the funerary 
purpose of many of the vases on which they appear has the advantage that 
it allows a single explanation to be given both for the scenes of fighting and 
for the other ship-scenes, which may be divided into simple portraits of ships 
without figures (l, 2, 37) and portraits of ships with rowen (5, 18, 
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perhaps 31-4). The sporadic occurrence of these non-fighting scenes—even, 
in the case of 18 {q-v.)y in group III, which shows on the whole an astonishii^ 
uniformity of style and sut^ect*—^makcs an explanation valid for both types 
highly desirable. Yet the theory that such a denial usually precedes—that 
the naval scenes are inspired by heroic ss^a, perhaps even as embodied in 
epic—does not explain the popularity of the purely portrait type, in which 
there can be no legendary associations, but presumably only an interest in 
the ships themselves. 

The theory demands closer treatment, for it can be developed so as to 
indicate the existence and knowledge of heroic saga, or even the Homeric 
poems, in Attica in the latter part of the Geometric period- It may be 
pointed out that if one accepts this saga-scene explanation for Geometric 
ship-paintings, one is bound to postulate the wide propagation of saga on 
the mainland as early as the end of the ninth century: for 3 shows fighting 
on board ship in the Strict Geometric period, and one is not jtistificd in seeing 
‘ legendary engagements ’ in one ship-fight and not in another. F. Chamoux, 
a recent supporter of this type of view, docs not go so /ar as to say that the 
Homeric poems were known in Attica at this time, but only that the coinci¬ 
dences between lliadic descriptions of land and land^ea fighting and the 
type of (contemporary) warfere depicted on these vases are so great as to 
suggest that ‘ Geometric battle-scenes and descriptions in the Iliad were 
borrowed from the same world and nourished by the same observation; 
consequently they must have been created at the same time.’** Miss H. L- 
Lorimer in her article ‘ The Hoplite Phalanx,’ in BSAy XLII, says more 
definitely that ‘ the Geometric artist cannot be suspected of having ex¬ 
perienced any literary influence,’ but somewhat earlier in the same article 
she remarks ‘ whether the latest Geometric vase-painting dealt with heroic 
and raythoiogical subjects or not is a moot point.' She goes on to make 
the valuable suggestion that the difference in conception between Geometric 
and Protocorinthian figure-painting is due to the introduction of epic, 
especially the Iliad, at the end of the Geometric period. J. Charbonneaux 
{lac. cit.) adopts a similar position when he describes a ship-combat on a 
bronze fibula, wroi^Iy dated by him to the mid-eighth century, and in 
fact probably spuriously engraved, as a representation in almost contem¬ 
porary terms of a legendary sea-engagement. R- Hampe {ap. ci(.) distinguishes 
more clearly than most between knowledge and representation of heroic 
saga, and of heroic saga.as portrayed by epic; and he sees a significant 
correspondence between the adoption of what he calls the ‘ monumental 
style' (pp. 74 ff.) in artistic representations even on the small scale, and the 

“ Im. eit, p. 94. 
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popularisation of the monumental epics, the Iliad and Odyssey and perhaps 
the CycU\ both these events he places in the early seventh century, 

We know from literary sources—chiefly the undoubted Homeric echoes 
in the poetry of Archilociius, Callinus, and Tyrtaeus—that the Iliad must 
have been known in some form beyond Ionia at any rate by the middle of 
the seventh century (its formation in Ionia must, of course, have been earlier 
than this). Miss Lorimer {op. cit., 105 n. i) cites the interesting inscriptions 
from Pcrachora addressed to Hera AevMbXsvos—a literary, not a cult epithet, 
as she points out—of which * both arc earlier than 650, one possibly of the 
eighth century and certainly not much later.’ But if one can say that the 
heroic epic is known on the mainland by 650, and if a study of the poems 
has led to the conclusion that they presuppose a long tradition of heroic saga 
in Ionia, one cannot necessarily postulate the same tradition in mainland 
Greece. Hampe sees Boeotia as the centre of mythology and saga on the 
mainland, but his valuable work is to some extent prejudiced by a tendency 
to date his evidence too early. Thus some of the Boeotian fibulae with 
mythological scenes—e.g,, Heracles and the Hydra, and the Trojan horse, 
on London 3205 (Hampe no. loi, pi. 2)—are put as far back as the third 
quarter of the eighth century; but as Hampe himself shows ** there is no 
evidence from the circumstances of discovery for putting any of the figured 
fibulae into the Geometric period; and the unbiased observer, comparing 
the shapes of human and animal figures on these fibulae with known Late 
Geometric shapes, must discover a discrepancy serious enough to discount 
certain resemblances in detail— e.g., Geometric circular decoration, which 
however was commonly employed in the seventh century too, and birds 
and fishes similar to those occurring in many Geometric ship-scenes. It has 
already been remarked that the ships on Boeotian fibulae, which all belong 
to one type, are more akin to those of the mid-seventh century (e.g., the 
Artemis Orthia relief or the Aristonothos crater) than to the Geometric ship. 
Hampe also dates as Late Geometric some vases which many would call 
orientalising, and sets the relief-pithoi too early in the seventh century. In 
short, most of Hampe’s Boeotian representations of mytholc^cal and saga- 
inspired, or epic-inspired, scenes do not precede the second q\iarter of the 
seventh century. 

In order to simplify the study of this important point, which is directly 
relevant to the interpretation of Geometric ship-sccncs^—namely the first 
appearance of representations dependent upon either saga or saga incorporated 

** pp. 6 r. i ha ^ave-group Th^9«j, coaisined S & 75^ pouibty dating baek lo 700, «oanined ibrec 
three tigured hbdv, one with a ihip repreeDiaiion, fibulae, blit all unfigurM. These are the only atiested 
and a Late Geometric amphora, but also a Late early grave*groupe, 

Protoeorinthjan diadem. Op. fthiuona graves 
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in epic—I append a list of such representations datable to before the middle 
of the seventh century: cf. abo Hampe, App, 11 , pp, 80 ff. 

(i) Geometric. 

{a) Four Late Geometric representations of the Aktorione-MoHone (?) 
as Siamese twins: Hampe, 47 ff., a, c, d, and 88 fig. 31 (oinochoe from the 
Agora); also on a Lace Grometric (?) bronze horse from Phigalca (Hampe, 
pi. 48^}. 

(1) Abduction of Helen or Ariadne, on 40 above (Late Geometric bowl 
in the B.M.): extremely doubtful interpretation; see below. 

(c) Representations of centaurs, g.g.y amphora in Copenhagen, CVA, 
II, pi. 73, 35 cup from the Dipylon, AM, 1893, bronze centaur 

group in New York, Hampe, pi. 30, 3^; steatite seal in the Cabinet des 
Mddailles, Paris: Caason, AJ, 19^7,41 and pi. v, 9 a. 

(2) Protocorintkian. 

[a) Slaying of Achilles by Paris (?), on an aryballos from Perachora, in 
Athens: BSA, XLII, 93, fig. 7; T. J. Dunbabin dates ca. 690-^0. 

Cf. another aryballos, Johansen, VS, pi. 33, if; scene identified by 
Miss Lorimer, BSA, XLII, 100, as the slayir^ of Achilles. 

{b) Rape of Helen by Theseus and Peirithoos (?), on an aryballbs from 
Thebes, in the Louvre; Payne, PF, pi, lo, i. Payne assigns to first quarter 
of seventh century. 

(c) Centauromachy, on an aryballos from Corinth, in Boston: Payne, 
PF, pi. 11; same dale as (b). 

For other early centauromachies sec J/C, pi 7; PV, pi. 21. 

(d) Bellerophon and the Ghimaera, on two vases of the second quarter 
of the seventh century: Payne, PF, pli. 17 5 20. 2-4. 

Other Chimaera-represenlations of the same period: PV. pi. 20, 1: 
BSA, XLIII, 16, fig. 7, 

(tf) Marriage of Amphiaraos and Eriphyle (?), on pyxu from Aegina: 
Payne, M?, 98, fig. 30; second quarter of seventh century. (The inscription 
is not clear enough to make the assignation cemin.) 

(f) Suicide of Ajax (?), on an aryballos in Berlin: Johansen, VS, pi. 23, 2. 
Also on the Corfu mould, jV'C, pi. 45; and a gem from perachora, in 

New York, AJA 1942, 489, fig. i. 

(g) Geryon (?), on a pyxis from Phaleron, in London: VS, pi. 24, 2. 

(3) Protoattic. 

(<i) Slaying of Nessos, on frr. from the Argive Hcracum; J. M. Cook 
in BSA, XXXV, 191 and pi. 52, dates ea. 670. 
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Also perhaps on frr. in Berlin: CK 4 , 1 , pi n. 

(^) Mcnclaos and chieftains on the Mcnelaos stand from Acgina: CVA 
Bfrlin, I, pll. 31-$; ca. 660. 

(c) Odysseus escaping from the Cyclops, on the * Ram jug * from Aegina, 
BSA.XXXV, pi 53 j ca. 650. 

Cf. the blinding of the Cyclops on the Aristonothos crater. 

{d) Chiron, Pclcos, and Achilles, on frr. in Berlin: CVA, I, pi 5. 

(4) Argive. 

(c) Slayii^ of Penthesilca by Achilles, on one of the votive terracotta 
shields from Tiryns, in Nauplia: H. L- Lorimer, BSA, XLII, 80 and pi. 18 A 
(a), dates in last quarter of eighth century; Hampe, 81, at end of eighth 
or beginning of seventh century; J. M. Cook, op. cit., 207, at ca. 680-670. 

In the Geometric period then only the centaur-scenes are certain traditional 
subjects, but centaurs belong primarily to folk-tale and need not necessarily 
Se connected with saga, stiJl less with formal epic. Hampers extremely 
ingenious defence of the Molione hypothesis {op. cit., pp. 45 ff.) is not neces¬ 
sarily convincing in the Geometric examples; the fact that the double 
f^re occurs twice over in the frieze of a crater in New York [AJA 1915, 
pll. 21-3; Hampe, 47, fig. 21) is seriously against it. Geometric artists 
ebewhere avoided any overlap of human figures, so that this alternadve 
interpretation is uncertain, although J. M. Cook’s argument is persuasive.** 
Finally, it seems strange that such an apparently obscure subject from the 
Pylos saga should be chosen, and portrayed without emphasis in otherwise 
generalised battle-scenes; also that it should not recur in post-Gcomctric 
art, The British Museum bowl, 40, which shows a man saluiii^ a woman 
near the stem of a ship, has been the subject of much dispute; Wilamowitz 
characterised it as a scene of daily life, but since then the view that it repre¬ 
sents a mythological abduction has gained ground. Of the two most famous 
abductions by sea in Greek saga, that of Helen by Paris is the more feasible; 
Hampe, in accordance with his principle (p. 79) * Die feste BUdkunst wahltc 
aus der Saga das Wichtige, Bezcichncnde, die Hohepunktc, liebte in dec 
Darstellung vor allera Dcutlichkeit,’ rejects the Theseus and Ariadne 
interpretation ** mainly on the ground that the Minotaur adventure and 
the arrival in Dia, but not the actual flight from Crete, were the key-points 
of the legend. Yet even the Hel^-Paris interpretation has little to support 

** BSA, XXXV, 906Uuse twins ut noihi^ body and exotcDitia in dupli«ace would narunlly 
more than the crearion of axluis with the itself lo artists alreaav accustomed to paint 

cully of filHne a space too broad for a wpgl* fi^K and bona in ihat cOAvesiion . . . 
too narrow lor two. rile representation ^ a sngle ** Supported by von Salts, Thunsutd driodw. 
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it. The male figure on the bowl is about to step on board ; but is there any 
ground for supposing that the woman is to follow? He turns back towards 
her and grips her with his right hand by the wrist: this is not a sign of 
abducdon by force, and in any case both Helen and Ariadne went willingly. 
Rather it is an affecdonate form of salutation; it was employed by Odysseus 
in his farewell to Penelope, Od. i8, 257 f.: 


nk 8^1 firg T* 5 e XtTT^v wJrra TrcrTpiSe ycrtcw, 
5 «§iT 6 p^iv hrl KapTT^ TTpooriOSa- 


So, too, the garland which the woman holds in her right hand, in a 
typically Geometric aldcude, is presumably to be bestowed either upon 
the captain himself, or upon the ship, as a token of success; in any case it 
would be a suitable adjunct to a scene of parting between man and wife. 
The figure of the man is dynamic—he is caught at the moment of stepping 
on board his ship ^e will need a rope-ladder if the vessel is really a biremc), 
while the woman is endrely stadc: she is clearly remaining on shore. The 
scene must be explained with Wilamowitz as an everyday event drawn from 
the artist’s observation; his real interest is the ship which dominates the 
composition, and he gives his ship life by depicting it at a particular moment, 
the moment of departure. What better way of describing this moment than 
by portraying the captain just stepping on board after saying good-feye to 
his wife?®® « 


Thus there is no Geometric representation which ,wc can confidently 
describe as representing a deflfite scene from heroic saga, let alone from epic 
as we know it. From the first quarter of the seventh century come only three 
aryballoi (nos. 2a-by the subjects of which are still arguable), and the Tiryns 
shield. During the second quarter occur a number of clearly saga-inspired 
scenes and the view that these depend upon the recent introduction of epic 
on the mainland is probably correct, ./gainst this view, of course, is the 
fact that the extant subjects are drawn more frequently fi^m the CycU than 
from the Hiad and Odj/sstj/y and many who are willing to concede that an 
Iliad at any rate was known on the mainland in the second quarter of the 
seventh century would be reluctant to say as much for the Cyclic poems as 
we know them. This sudden popularity of legendary subjects may be due 


Cf. //. 34, 671 f., AchiUa holds Ptuoi's whsi 

594 

196), ihe daee«r3 on the shtfla ot Acliillea hold «a«h 
other's vnuu, net the hands w we do: ^ Kunze, 
Krtt. Sremisreli^f, pi. aB, 70 b. Thet iliia was the 
ordin&ry pnciiee in Gr^ round dances k ^ r»o 
sse^ certsin; thus on a Cypriot Iron Agt unphon 
[BSA, XXXVTL pi. 8 h) i on t frameni Irom the 
Amyklaion (^., p. 69); and on three Frotoatiic 


bydries (&Sd, XXXV, pi. go, 45, 45), it k the hands, 
not (he wnsB, which seem to be gasped: ^in^meral 
Kunze, M, tit., pp, sisf. Here rather it betokens 
special antedoD^uie daaee may have been a betrothal* 
oanc^fbr the gitla are and wear farlanda. 

** C, d, where the scene b more probably one of 
arrival. The rinp from Motiilo* and tiryn (PM. II; 
figs. (47^ and 143) are irrelevant except perhau as 
proiorypes of an artistic genre. 
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solely to a change in the artist rather than in the natiire of his material} 
assuming that by this time heroic saga was sufficiently crystallised to provide 
inspiration, if not to dictate a theme. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that there is no warrant for assumii^ 
that any of the Geometric ship-scenes intend to represent mythological or 
heroic subjects; but that such an intention first appears some quarter- 
century j^er the close of the Geometric period. Ccmiparisons with the 
fighting round the Achaean ships described in Iliad 15 have nevertheless 
frequently been made. It has already been shown that there were essential 
differences between the ships described in the Homeric poem and the 
Geometric ships, which there is every reason for believing to be of contem¬ 
porary build; nor are any resemblances between ship representations and 
epic descrip dons so startling as to warrant any connexion between the two. 
Chamoux, after noting the occurrence of voOuaxa in both media, 

observes that in the paintings fighting is usually round the bow (another 
indication that ram-equipped vessels could beach bow-on), although this 
is by no means the universal rule, while in Iliad 15 the ships are beached 
stern-to. Ghamoux, therefore, cites another sort of land-sca warfare, such 
as the raid of Achilles on Lyrnessos (//. 20, 191 ff) or of Odysseus on the 
Kikoncs {Od. 9, 39 ff.); and certainly such piratical raids are more wKat 
the Geometric scenes suggest. They cannot, however, be the exclusive 
perquisite of heroic saga, and are certainly unimportant among the saga 
stories incorporated in oiir extant epics; rather they must have been a not 
uncommon part of the life of any maritime people at this period. In brief, 
there is nothing in the Geometric ship-scenes to connect them with any 
specific incident in legend or to show even that they represent any extraordinary 
event of daily life. Nor should great significance be attached to more general 
coincidences between epic fighting and Geometric battle-scenes, such as 
those enumerated by Chamoux, 87 ff. Such incidents were the common 
coinage of pre-hoplite warfare. 

The correct explanation of the numerous ship-scenes does not depend 
upon any historical feclor, nor on a direct connexion between the decoration 
of funerary vases and the status of the dead. It lies rather in the widening 
interests and developing technique of the Geometric figure painter. This 
is a subject which demands separate and extensive treatment and which 
cannot be approached with confidence until the chronology of Geometric 
figure-scenes has been more fully elucidated; it is clear, however, from the 
evidence collected in section 1 that the ship is considered a subject worth 
depicting for its own sake as early as the Strict Geometric period. Nor is 
such a choice suq^rising: just as it had appealed to the Minoan seal-engravers 
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and modellers in clay, so it appealed even to the staler taste and lesser skili 
of the sub-Mycenaean era, and more naturally still, at the beginning of a 
new era of travel and discovery, to the Geometric painter. To the early 
figure-painters the artefact presented greater possibilities for elaboration 
than the static human or animal figure: thus the most excitir^ and complex 
of artefacts at that time, the ship ** and the chariot—both of which being a 
combination of regular curves and straight lines were attractive from the 
compositional point of vievk^were excellent subjects, and perhaps the ship 
more so than the chariot, for it could be drawn by itself without human or 
animal figures. In 3, however, the artist has added figures to his portrait 
of the ship, thus giving it life and movement as well as merely technical 
interest. Violent movement was best expressed by figures fighting} but 
in 5 a new, more regular, and here more static pose fbr the human figure 
is found} for the rowers are shown. The simple ship with rowers could be 
portrayed by the old portrait technique, and in addition was a good subject 
for filing small panels: thus it is the type of scene which occurs between 
the handles of craters (5» 18), while for continuous bands of decoration the 
longitudinal surge and stress of combatants on the decks and at stem and 
stern is preferred. The more ambitious artists showed both rowers and 
combatants; the corpses came in useful for filling odd corners under or over 
the ship, where loo many birds or fishes would become monotonous. As 
•command of detail and interest in perspective grew, the ship itself acquired 
greater fescination as a subject and thus in group IV (probably) and VI 
there is a reversion to the simple portrait technique with or without rowers. 
A certain rhythm of composition was achieved, but there was avoidance 
of violent stresses of motion, which, indeed, the latest Geometric artists were 
unable satisfactorily to represent. It appears then that the ship-scene can 
be explained simply by its suitability for artistic treatment of the Geometric 
kind, and therefore by the appeal which this subject would naturally have 
for the artist. This explanation holds for scenes on the funerary and non- 
^ncrary vases alike. A ship-scene would be equally appropriate for both: 
if for household use the vase bore a picture fuU <yf edification and interest 
to the presumably nautically minded, even then, Athenian, while the sug¬ 
gestion of martial valour or, in the case of the pure portraits, of adventures 
in foreign lands would be considered heroic enough in the general sense of 
the word to adorn the grave and appease the spirit of the dead. In addition, 

** Th« ship, at this liise, must b*v« been by fit the construction ofreD appesxi ee survive brente in cuU 
most striking, because the Itrgest sod most complex rural mditions. Purriy do»«cic scenes were not 
fom of i&aehine. Architeciuie was at this sui« favoured by Ceomecric paioiera, otherwise the loom 
ettreaely susple; the chariot, the plough or the would have made a compleK aad satls^utf Geometric 
poi(0 s wheel were suople organisms compared with sutyecl. 
the rather highly developed Geometric ^Ip. Ship 
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such a notion would accord well with the superiority of Attic over other 
Geometric fig;ure-paintcrs, without necessarily entailing the surprising 
consequence of a greater Athenian interest in naval aifairs than Corinthian, 
for example, or Euboean; for artistic feshion need not march in step with 
progress in other fields.’® 

G. S. Kirk 

J. M, Gook, DiKCW ot ihe School, give me ihe KkrouM ©f the Natioiul Museum, Aihens, and to 
aaouac* a writing this ardcle as abo did M. Devimbea of the Louvre Museum i and to Prof. 
T. J. Dunbabm, who hw brought much «ira materiil J. D, Beasley and R, M. Gook for reading through ibe 
to my notice; my thanks are also due to Mme. article and making valuable suggestions. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHIOT POTTERY 

Distribution maps are fashionable among archaeologists, but they are 
not always used properly. It is not enough to mark the places where objects 
of a given class have been found; it is important to know also in what 
frequency they were found, where they have not been found, and where 
they have not been looked for. To collect this information is often difficult 
and sometimes impossible since so much excavation has gone unrecorded, 
and I have therefore chosen one of the easier subjects, the distribution of 
Ghiot pottery in the late seventh and early sixth centuries B.c. Much Chiot 
pottery is fortunately distinctive, so that even the more conscienceless 
excavators have often identified it and thought it worth mention, and thus 
we have fuller data for its distribution than for that of most classes of archaic 
Greek pottery. 

Miss E. R, Price published a detailed account of Ghiot pottery in 1924.' 
Since then Dr. W. Lamb has excavated In Chios * and there has been much 
other progress in East Greek studies, so that it is not surprisii^ that some of 
Miss Pnee’s conclusions need modifying. Chios is now generally recognised 
as the place of manufacture of this pottery, and the name ‘ Chiot * is without 
much protest replacing the older ' Naucratitc.’« The stylistic development 
also is a little clearer. 

The division of Chiot pottery into a reserving Class A and a b.f. B 

is now unsatisfactory. In fact, as Miss Price herself noticed, there are three 

main classes, which may be called Ghiot Wild Goat style, Ghiot Chalice 

style, and Chiot B.f. style; and there are besides many plain pots. The Wild 

Goat style is not very diiferent from the common Wild Goat style of the East 

Greek region, or to be precise its southerly part. It can sometimes be 

distinguished by a whiter slip, and in its developed phase there are useful 

pointers in (he horseshoe roundel, (he continuous fringe of pendent roundels 

and triangles, the dotting of the belly stripe of animab, and the reservation 

of odd ornamental patches on birds and animab. Such detaib are not 

peculiar nor universal in Chiot, but they arc commoner there than in the 

southern school. Perhaps the best extant specimen of the Early Wild Goat 

style of Chios is a fragmentary dish in Aegina (Plate 41a)* if the whiteness 

' JUS {994, 305-39: some rcvisioiu in Sui Gfeet 

157-61. Tho uKAvalioo by £. 

Ecck$ of a cave at Ayioo Gals has noc b«eD published, 
but Chiot pottery u repotted (JUS 1939, 203), 

* The theory that dhiot pottery was luade both in 
Chios and in Naucratis (ao e. H. Wedeking. Arekeite/u 



VauwnvnufiiH, ad) is a desperate compromise, 

^ * remaetemmed dish; bands on undersi^. Found 
la Aegina. For the photograph and permiaion to 
reproduce It I am indebted to Mr. R Kotsias and Dr 
G. Welter, for some notes to Mr. B, Sbefton. Another 
piece that looks as if it might be of the same period is the 
fragmentary shield from Chios (BSA XXX\CpL 37.93). 
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of the slip justifies the identification, This is a piece that stands early in the 
East Greek Orientalising scries and for that general reason might be dated 
about the middle of the seventh century.* There is a hint on tbe dish itself 
that that date is right; the floral tree has a flat palmettc and goose-bill 
pendants that can be paralleled in Middle ProtoatUc.® Of the developed 
or Middle Wild Goat style the best specimens are the two complete chalices 
from Vulci in Wurzburg,’ painted by the same hand and datable by com¬ 
parison with Wild Goat vases from Rhodes to the last quarter of the seventh 



Fic. r.—WOazBURO K J26. Cwor Ohajjcs op Middle Wod Goat 

Style. 

Scale f. 3 : 7. 


century. There are several other pieces of the same stage among the sherds 
from Naucratis,® and perhaps a dinos from Gela in Palermo. * The Wiirabui^ 
chalices seem to represent the beginning of this characteristic Chiot shape 
(Fig. i). What we have here is a cup of a type common in the later seventh 


^ Aecordi^ » th« chronotogy outlined In 
HS 194$. 93-5: C. M. Ttob«racA, JNS 1940, 

and t j-6. 

• J. H. Cook {BSA XXXV, 187) obwrves ihai ihe« 
goose.bills are very common In Allic in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and cccasittiaily 
appear later. 

* E. Langloca, GrwAuoU Vasm m tVirchurg. K 12$ 
and 199, pb. 13*14 (by the kiodftecs of the Wilraburg 


Miaeum the Trent oT K xaS b reproduced ho^ as 
Fie. j). 

• B,g., Jfsukrdu II. pi. Si JHS 1994,^ 10. 5 (ibe 
other sherda on that plate—except pernape i>o. 
look a little laier); CvA Oxford II, pi. 3^. 9, 4, S; 
eVA CamiridH I(, ph44S. 16-ao, 31-9. 

* MA XVit, fig. iliS (a poor drawing). I have 
not seen the vase itself artd ju^ from a photo. 








FIGURE 2 


X CHI6T rOUNO; Sire KNOWN, 

d enior eAESSMT m NCotieiSkt ^fo^oanoK. 

• CHIOT *nS$|NT )N CONS|Ofi«A«vi AAOAOariOH. 
•I CHIOT PRBSCNr, eWT »Ae»oOr>ON kOT known. 
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century, but with an exaggerated lip in emulation of the kantharos: the 
rays round the base of the bowl and the emphasis on the handle frieze are 
siirvivals from the cup. Further evolution, probably not completed till 
within the sixth century since an Attic imitation of about 580 shows 

a form not yet fully developed, increases the height of lip and foot and slurs 
the transition from lip to bowl. Besides the chalice, other shapes for which 
we have evidence in the Middle WUd Goat style of Chios are the open bowl 
(with sides turned outwards and sometimes at least plastic heads on the 
rim) and the phallus cup or rhyton,^* a freak unexpected so early in Bast 
Greek art. 

style, which began about 600 b.c., is represented in 
Chiot only in its reserving manner and was soon abandoned- In its place 
there appear the Chiot Chalice and B,f- styles, both directly influenced by 
Corinthian of the early sixth century. The B.f. style with its stock rows of 
Utile lions or sphinxes or padded dancers is a counterpart to the Attic Polos 
style. The Chalice style, which continues the reserving technique, retains 
some of the traditional East Greek animals, usually carelessly drawn and set 
wUtary in the field, but is also interested in human figures and scenes. 
Though we find some faces with fleshy profile and receding forehead Hkc 
the sphinxes of the Middle Wild Goat style, there are other faces that borrow 
the Wgher forehead and perky features of Corinthian. The Chiot Chalice 
B.f. styles are probably contemporary, lasting from early in the first 
mto the second quarter of the sixth century.^^ To judge by the shapes 
current in each style, they were largely complementary. 


** Athftftj NM 


Md cbUiee of ihe V1 m» coUeciion in Alheu 

erf about the 560’* are nearer the &al Chiot tvoe. but 
the reemUance may be casual (Htsb. 193?; 248 
130 no. 17, pi. asTf-a) ” ^ 

j most of 

pperved: length as made up 
• 4 0 cm, A Jip should be restored above the ffoats' 
opposite the goats the inside is smoothed and Mnied 
2 ^* The a painted purple. Prom Naucraik 
4if. ^ organ at the butt end seemi to be 
the female pudenda. 

, to, 6-j . 496 hit. F/agToent of underside of 

Similar but larger cup. Prom Naucfaie. 

$. Ath^ .^p^ Museum 5043. GUns only 
gaerved, and painted parple. Larger than i, 
Pro« y»e Acropohi, Athens. E. D. van Bureo, 

SSf kl".? J84 no. 7, figv 4d-S0. 

'll B M, ^bertaon bought iha piece to my aoti»j 
t.»., JW 1924, pL to. which ibowj the 
io^Mraugbisowftshjp of the tete style. 

That 18 ray impression from styptic comparison 


with Connthaao. On tbe Eaat Greek side the common 

S of locus IQ our two styles are thoee of the Late 
Coat style and only once to my haowledge doo 
the aucceeding FiieUura type appear {M. l^brino, 
VaM d'ffisvia, fig. Grave groups 

help a Litle. 1- A chalice of the Uiaiice style with 
a very much decayed sphinx was fi»nd In a grave at 
Taranto in company with a Corinthian aratmoriskos 
or the $7oV «, a chalice of good b.f. style with 
cocks and hen occurred In the rich grave 50 at 
Rhitaona, the contents of which range from about 
570 to yie j^'s (tor this chalice see JnS tgoo, S3*^ 
fig. '5 nnd pi, *j5 for the other contents of this grave 
aSA XlV, 257^4; for the date of the grave C. R B. 
HaspeU, A 3 F ZjkftJm. 4, and abo J. D, Beaaley, 
> 94 *» 57 H. G. G. Payne, 
boj t and eompanaon with Oorinihlan cocks suggats 
that this Chiot piece might be about 570. 3. A 
plaji chahee turned up In anotha grave at Tartnto 
of a^i 580-570. 4. Another plain was 

included 10 a tomb from Caae containing i^’ecu 
with a wide range of date but certainly going 
to the aecond quarter of the sixth century ( 51 . I 
* D J- 3 < pl. 36 «}. , Compare also the remark of Lambrino 
W- * 99 ) sherds In reserving and i nqt»d 
technwue were found together. R, Carpenter has 
argued that the letter C was not invented much before 
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The export of Ghiot pottery was wide but generally small. Of its Early 
Wild Goat style one piece has been found in Aegina; of the Middle several 
at Naucraiis, two at Vulci, perhaps one each at Gela and Athens, and there 
are probably more that have not yet been distinguished as specifically Ghiot. 
But the majority of exports arc of the sixth century. I give a list of what 
I have noticed. 


East Greek Region 

Cla^menai: several fragments, mostly tmdecorated. I do not know how high a pro¬ 
portion they were of finds of their period. 

J‘ kindly tells me thfi the yield of Chiol from the excavation of 

1948 was relatively very small. 

Larisa: fragm^ts of two large chalices in Chalice style and perhaps a b.f. frag me nt 
(Istanbul 6954-6 is Larisa sot, 392, S98), 

Pilaiu : one chance-found chahee with a sphinx (Istanbul 2267: Perrot and Ghipiea IX, 
fig. 202). 

Aniissa: one fragment of a plain chalice {BSA XXXII, 59 and pi. 23. 31), Painted 
pottery was rare, but grey ware plentiful. 

• one fragment of a phiale (^m Keil’s excavations r in Vienna University).** 

Sames only few sherds (to 1934 ‘about as much as from the Acropolis at At^ns,’ 
AM LIX, 81-2). 

Icaria : shei^ reported (JfiS *944, 89). 

MiUbis : up to 190Q only twentyfragmems had been found (JflS 1909, 333-4). 

Rhodes : Camfrur—diree chalices.*’ perhaps one plain footless kantharos (Cl. R/i. 

VIII, 43, fig, 26). iwtfiw—four sherds (C. Bliakcnberg and K. F, Kinch, Lindas I, no. 
973 a~d). Ifrff/fid—shcrds of nine chalices (K. F. Kincfi, Vrovlta, 149). Rhodes has been 
so extensively excavated that we can say that Chiot pottery was rare there, as later was 
Cla^omenian. 

Gordian: what looks like the foot of a chalice (G. and A. Kdrte, Cerdien, 185, no. 42, 
fig. 169; 4 *)- 


The Aegean 

Delos : from the Heraeum two plain footless kantharoi, three chalices (two in Middle to 
Late Wild Goat style) and one phiale {DHos X, nos- 119-23 and 125, pis. 19-20 and 8); 
and from the Katharsis grave on Rheneia another chalin with a Chalice style sphinx (in 
Mykonos). This is a respectable proportion of the contemporary finds exhibited. 

Paros : one sherd is reported (R. Frinz, Ptmde aus KaukraSis, 88). 

Siphnos : only five fragments of chalices, as Mr. J. K. Brock kindly informs me (see now 
above p. 30). 

Tlusscs: fragments of an open bowl and of another bowl or dish of b.f. style (Istanbul 5285 
and 5284 VT. I have not seen the finds in Thasos. 

^aoalla, Thrace : sherds reported {PAE 1937, 62 and figs, 4-5; 1938,80 and fig. 4 ceotre?). 

>75 1934 « 94 - 7 ) ; sine* fl ocean in painied •* The sherd iHusUaud by D. G. Hogarth, Excam- 

iftfOTpiioas on ChiM chalices, cheee chalices would tins at Efhau, %. ^ U not (1 thinU Cuoe. 

then M dated not bcQwe about w. j. Louvre A. 3 ^ (ij, vnih a Chalke style lion: 

** Polychrome decoraiioa ot the irtfide of chalices S. Zervea, fUiedes, iUpiiaU dx DgdksmLt. fig. 3S. 3. 
and some other shapes—a iamilias criterion of Chiot — Louvre A. 930 (a), plain. 3. Copenna^n 
only becomes common at the end of the Middle Wild uiulipped, with b.f. human figures: K. R. Kinch. 
Goat phase; the Wurzburg chalices, for instance, Vrmuia, 151 and ^.46. GY A Coptc)^^ 11 , pi. 
are piai’^ inside. 80. 8 . 
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The Levant 

two cliaUc«8 have been found at the much excavated site of Marion (one with 
a Chalice style sphinx, the other plain: *946, 5-7 and pi. i).^ 

Al Mina, Syna: one sherd o^ a plain chalice {/AS 1940, 18, fig. 4*). This site was 
interrupted about 600 B.c. 

J^/acratii : numerous fragments (e.g., JHS ioa 4 > pi«- 6 and o-ia; CVA Oxford H, pi. 
S96: CVA Cambridgg 11 , pi. 496). 

Ahusir, Bgypt: fragment of oinochoe (?) of b.f. style (Bonn 2002. 14). Little is known of 
the Greek pottery found here. 

Black Sea 

ApoUoma Pontiea : fragment of a lid (Boon sooo. 35) and perhaps a iragment of a chalice 
(Sofia). I fancy that Chiot was not common ia ApmloQia. 

Istria: a considerable number of sherds mostly of chalices and of the Chalice style 
(M. Lambrino, Vases Arehm^ d'Nistria, 297-310). 

Berezan and Olhia: reported as frequent (sec rraorts in A A, 1897-1914). 

Kerch : ‘ numerous fragments * (JnS 1924, 206^. 

European Greece 

Aegina : besides the fragments of an Early Wild Goat style dish (Plate 41 a) there are 
sherds of some twenty or thirty chalices, mostly of Chalice style, and plain footless kantharoi 
(several in A. ^rtwat^lcr, Aegina, 455-6). 

Athens : bes i des the probably Middle \^ild Goat style phallus cup (see above p. 158, n. 1 s) 
thae axe from the Acrop^ sherds of four chalices, one perhaps of Middle Wud Goat, one 
of Chalice, and one seemingly of b.f. style (B. Grarf and B- LaT^Ioiz, AjiiV I, nos. 45O-3). 
From the ^ra a doubtful fragment {Hesp, 1046,138, no, 34, pi. 24. 6): Mr. T. J. Dunbabin 
tells me that he has nodeed tom more shenis in tne i^ora Museum. ' ' 

Peraehora, near ConrOh : two fra^enis of chalices and possibly another sherd or two. 

RMtsma (XfykaUfsus), Boeolia: one chalice with b.f. cocks and bea (sec above p. 15^ n. 14). 

Ithaca : one plain footless kantharos {BSA XLIIl, 97, no. 586)- 


The West 


n. 


Taranla : two chalices, one plain and one with a Chalice style sphinx (see above, p, 158, 

perhaps one dinos of Middle Wild Coat style (see above, p. 133). 

Selims: two fra^ents of chalices, one with a Chalice style sphinx (MA XXXII, pi. 
83. 4: T. J. Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 474) .*• 

Caere : one plain ch^ce, now in the villa Giulia, Rome (sec above, p. 158, n. 14). 

Vulci: two Middle Wild Goat style chalices (see above, p-1 tt). 

Marseilies: •*———•-vit-u-yis- j. c- ‘P 

POrigif 
mentioned 

C^ne: fragments of three chalices (Ajneei Jtaliana IV, 108-200 nos. xo-12. ols. 2-e); 
but ^ttle pottery has been published. 



It seems from this list that (outside Chios) Chiot pottery was rare in the 
East Greek region, except possibly at Clazomcnac, but that it was popular 

** P. Dikaies me&iioiu otbo ' Naucratite ’ ponoy 
ftom Cyprus (th, 7), but hit definition is wider ihan 
that usra tm. 

The plaaiic head fron Corinth In Keidelbs^. 

(H. Prinz, Ftade out Iftukreiu, fig. on p. j J4) Joob to’ 


rae Clanomeniaa ratho ihaa Chiot. 

Two sherds in Syracuse from Orty^ (Athenaioo) 

may be from Chiot chalices efWild &at style, but 
T. J. Dunbabin who has seen them ^ot (WesUrn 

Oreeh, 475 ). 
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in the East Greek settlements of the Black Sea and at Naucratis. It is not 
found at TcU Defenneh in eastern Egypt, but that has no importance since 
the main deposit there begins in the 560’s and anyhow docs not contain 
cups. In European Greece Chiot is not uncommon in Aegina, extremely 
rare elsewhere—about as much so as Etruscan hucchcro. It is very rare 
too in Sicily and Etruria. Of South Italy we do not know enough to speak 
so positively. Marseilles, which was loyal to East Greek pottery in the early 
sixth century, imported Chiot too. But in most of the Greek world Chiot 
was a very occasional import. I have tried in Figure 2 to express some of this 
information on a map. The distribution plotted is that of Chiot pottery of 
all styles of the late seventh and early sixth centuries b.c. 

The distribudoa of Chiot is remarkably like that of most East Greek 
styles, that is it is restricted to certain parts of the East Greek home region, 
is feirly common in East Greek settlements to north and south, and is very 
rare in European Greece and most of the West. If pottery is a faithful 
reflection of the course of trade and the origin of the traders, we arc obl^ed 
to conclude that generally the East Greek cities that made painted pottery 
all traded to the same places overseas, that East Greek traders sailing to 
Marseilles did very little business on the way, and (since Corinthian and Attic 
pots are common in Asiatic Greece) that trade across the Aegean was almost 
wholly in the hands of European Greeks. It is more credible that fashion 
and custom were important factors in the pottery trade and that East Greek 
pots only found a ready market overseas among the inhabitants of consciously 
East Greek settlements. 

R. M- Cook 

Museum of Classical Arckaeolo^y 
Cambridge. 
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ABBREVIATIONS- 

t 

The foUowiog abbr«viaUeiu are used in Uu> article, in addition to »h w^ ordioarDy in uae in the vtous/. 

C. Waldscein and olhen, TV Armt //ir«trun. 

C. A ibhaati, Van ffU^ Hpinti £i Va^doao- 
AUvi fitnaa Masm/a, Alffntme Gidr, Ajnaterdam O037). 

D. A. Amy:^ * CorinUuan Va&ei b the Heam de^MCioa at San Simeon C/ruv. of 
Caiifttm Py^kaiwAt in CUttual Anfiaaatagr. i, no. 9 (1944}. 

Calai^ 9f IV ArVoe DatHn^iM 5Mdar^ XhUMwn fTctt Orialal Suiut: JieuanU/, 

Bbnken&ov and Kinch, landes, FatdiUt <1 ftetharehis, X. 

Boe^, Aiu Imnim uad J^iite/un/iehapaim (1896). 

A. Greifenhagen ,' Ausaerattische a. f, Vaaen tm AkadoiuscheD KusrtmuKun) au Bosa 
'M LUtaafi), 343 ff. 

Fairbanka, Muewn ^ Pint ArU, Boston, CeAtW o/Gfuk anJ EinsoM Vases, I. 

Brane, Dwription of l/u Ckssieal Cotioetim e/^Mutm o/Ciassieal dwWwf ofLnAen, 
Part iL Greek Vasts. ' ^ 


AH 
AlbiaaatC 

Amslerdam, GUs 
Anyx 

Baur, SloAdad CoU. 

Blinkenberg, Xudu 
Boehlau 

Bonn, A. Greiienhagen 



XVII: 


Boston, Fairbanks 
Brants, LsiJea 

OMie. Musk XHatAn 
Doban, Pkiiade^Ma 
Dugas, DAs (X, XVII) 


- Digta, Lot Va^s Oritnloiuanu AessyUtm-awsen 

E. von Merckim, Fukser E. von MerckUn, FOArer dusk rf. HmAurtiselu MusemTXwul u. Ctuerhe. H. GrwfWfcA# 

u. EkmeAe AJl^Ubner. 

F. deJi. 

PeyOnanj 
Grad* 

^haasen 
Xbch 

InngloB, iVktburg 
Mereklia, E. von 
Munich SH. 

JVC 

Neugebauer, Antiksn 
Neugebauer. PSirrt 
Payne, HC. 

PsracVral 
PoBier. Latart 
PY 

EaetaUa Gaglielmi 
ScbaaJ, Frews 


Toronto, RHI 
Urc 

Vaaseur, MarseiUes 
VS 

Webberg 


FeaiJUs 4 e Dtipkes. 
p. Feytmani. Las Vases pees Ae la As Beigiaus. 

8 . Grarf. and Others, Die ansikm Karen m Aer go Xwo. 

K. Friis JohanMi, Las oasaa skfomns. 

Kis^ FtmlUs dt VVeedM. 

E. Langtoa, Kasai^ A. Martin sen W^aer Musems u MirgAurt. 

See £. von Merckim. * 

SieveUag and HackI, Die kSa^licfie Vasnsommbng a MSs^ken, I. 

H. Parat, >reraeefasrti«, A Sluif ^Cenntkkjt Aft in the Arekaie FrkA hosi). 

X A. Neugebauer and othes, AnlUctn in Priwiesite (1938). 

o' Berliny FuAser Amh Aas Antiquarian, 11 . Vasen (1039). 

bee /rC. 

H. Payne, Feraekara : The Sanrtuaies of Hera Airaia onA Lisatm (1040). 

E. Potder, Kotm antiques An Loime. 

H. Payne. Protokorintkiitke Vatameifrei (Kries Beaaiey-Jacobsthal) 
fea^w-Ma^^ Raseolta Benedetto GufEeisni ael Museo Gregoriana SlWfo, I; Ceramieo. 
n. dc^l, Vasn m Bremen, Abk. u. Vortrfti non Aet Bmter wissensek. GeseU^ 

sekqfiyUA. i-ii (J 93 Si. 

at and lU 


ao. 

a. 

f.b. 

EPC, MFC, LPC 
EC. mC» LC I, LCII 


Robiiuon, Harcum and Ilifie, Greek Vases si Toronto. 

P. N. Ure, AsykoBoi and Flgiaisiesfiefn B/disena. 
ysttasa, L'Onglsie de MorteiUe. 

K. Priis Johansen, Ler tores n^oeinv. 

CresttiSVlI, i; S. 8.Webberg; Tke Geenetrie and OrisnaBrinA Feltety. 

mimbcr. 
note, 

flat-bottocned. 

Early, Middle, Late Protocoriathiaa. 

Early Ccrathian (black-figure), Middle, Ute Corinthian, period I, II. 

In reference to die Gorpu: Vasoran AsUiquofum the rubric III C or III Ca b coauoonly omitted. 

to thank Mr. T. J. Dunbabb for ibe bteret and assiseance be has given to the 
andlSp of aatenaJ (some from tbe notm of the late H. G. G. Payne) and b Biddain 

The work of publishing the Corinthian pottery from the sanctuary of 
Hera Limenia at Pcrachora has suggested the present attempt to offer a 
few observations on the styles represented in the Corinthian animal-frieze 
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ware and to discuss the chronology of Corinthian pottery in general. There 
is here no suggestion that J^Mrocorinlkia is out-of-date and superseded- If it 
were, it would be beyond the powers of the present writer to supply the 
deficiency- Fortunatdy it seems clearly established that Payne's broad 
divisions of style and much of his detail stand unshaken by the addition of 
fresh material to the corpus of Corinthian pottery- There is, however, 
a continually developing prospect of further division and subdivision of 
styles and a greater understanding of the interrelation of these.^ This seems 
worthy of comment, but it is merely a minor aspect of the present study, in 
which more attention and importance have been accorded to the need for 
ascertaining, as far as possible, the extent to which Payne’s absolute chronology 
is justified, in view of the criticism which has been directed against it, notably 
by Langlotz. Accordingly an attempt has here been made to collect together 
all the evidence for the chronology of Corinthian pottery, some of which 
has become available only after the publication of J^ecTocormthia, and 10 
examine it afresh. 

Less important is the problem of what is usually called the ‘ subgeo metric ’ 
style, better described as the ‘ silhouette ’ style, since much of it has few 
geometric characteristics. Its study seems, at first s^ht a barren task, but 
in view of the great quantity of pottery in this style forthcoming from the 
Perachora excavations (though it is poorly represented in museums) and the 
comparative neglect it has suffered hitherto, it appears useful to discuss this 
type of decoration and to make some attempt to discover the chronological 
position of the various forms of silhouette dccoration. 

Thc stylistic and chronological discussions are supplemented by comment, 
under the various headings, on the shapes of Corinthian pottery, following 
much the same order as Payne's catalogue. The process of studyii^ the 
Perachora pottery has naturally drawn attention to the fact that sorhe con¬ 
siderable quantity of Corinthian pottery has been published of late years 
which was not available when Payne produced his great work. The material 
comes both from the more recent excavations and from the publication of 
museum collections, some of them not seen by Payne. The vases recently 
found or published for the first time in museum catalogues, journals, and the 
CoTpits Vasortm Antiquorum represent a considerable addition to the catalogue 
in J^ecrocorinthia. Payne himself made some such additions (JVC., 33^-43) 
from works which appeared when his book was in the press, and planned to 
do more- It haa now seemed worth while to catalogue and give a description 
of such new vases ^ to supplement Payne’s lists. Hardly less important are 

' As by Amyx S«e n. 5 b«l«w. eccept in ibe of unpublebed vsses noted by ibo 

* AAet coraiderAtion it Appeared best to list than wnter AAti others, which figure under muteum heed- 
under the beading of the worn in which they appear, 
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thxee vases published properly for the first time since 1931, which Payne 
listed in his catalc^e» but for which he could not quote an illustration. The 
division by shape is that adopted by Payne, but one or two additional shapes 
are included which were not treated separately by him,® and not all of his 
categories arc represented. 

Stylistic. 

The division of styles here used is that which has become familiar from 
Necrocorinikiay i.t.. Transitional, Early Corinthian, Middle Corinthian, Late 
Corinthian I and 11 . * To a very considerable extent, as Payne points out 
58), the dividing lines are difficult to determine. It is often a matter 
of personal impression whether a particular pot is thought to be Early 
Corinthian or early Middle Corinthian.® The same is true, to a lesser extent, 
of the division between Transitional and Early Corinthian. Much the same 
is true also of divisions into painters and groups. It is tempting to follow 
the technique which has been adopted with such brilliant success by 
various scholars in the study of Attic vases, and indeed Amyx * expresses the 
hope that * with time and patience * attributions to separate hands may be 
possible. This may be so, but it is well to remember Payne’s dictum {NC., 
183) that for the most part (except in the case of the elaborate figured vases) 

‘ a thorough analysis of the style in this respect would ... be a somewhat 
unremunerative task’. Nevertheless similarities of style have been pointed 
out as for as possible, and sometimes it has been found possible to trace 
‘ hands ’ and assign further vases to some of Payne’s groups. Brief reference 
has been made where opportunity offered to the great volume of Corinthian 
pottery from the sanctuary of Hera Limcnia at Pcrachora, which is shortly 
to be pubbshed in Perachora 11 . 

A good deal can no doubt be done to distinguish the broad lines in the 
development of the animal style. In the welter of Corinthian animal styles, 
superficially so similar, yet varying so much in detail, there arc obvious 
general variations. Some of these have been treated by Payne (.VC., 61 ff.), 
who points out that in the process of disint^raiion of the Corinthian style 
different developments took place side by side. Thus he distinguishes the 
Gorgoneion Cup and Samos Kotyle group, which is allied with a group of 

* KUaUioi are, bewever, coumd. sixxe they an cludge must be nude to avoid the * nice distinction * 

poorly repcoeoiM eccept at Pcrachora, vrhere (be of' early Corinthian ’ and ' Early CorinthianThe 
large niunben {buixi neceantate a freah of (he change has not, however, been ma^ here since the 
sh^e (by T, J. Dunbabln) m Fem)tsra II. The sane earliest pottery of Corinth is not under eeasideratioa. 
applia to the dish-fonn, of which great numben Earlv, K^iddle aod Late Corinthian wUl bm be under- 
appeared at Pczacbora, though (hey are me in museum stooQ to mean Corinthian ' Black>Figure’. 
c^ectioni. * Amyx has point^ out a number of useful criteria 

* R. M. Cook in JHS LXIV (1944), >13 baa rightly in ' Conitthiaa Vases in the Heant Collectioneep. 
pointed out the ambiguity which eoais in tbe nomen- pp. 9iO'i3, 

claiure of Corinthian pottery. It is clear that some * Ibid., 919. 
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vases in a ‘ delicate ’ style. Quite different from these arc the Scale-pattern 
group, the group of Louvre E 565, and the Chimaera Group. Between the 
two is to be placed the group of the Dodwell Painter and his successors. 

Some, at least, of these groups have been elaborated by Amyx. Takii^ 
the group which, after Payne, he calls the Delicate Style,^ represented by 
AC-, no. 889 (pi. 28, 11), he traces it back to the Early Corinthian period, 
to XC.y nos. 700-3. There is a most convincing connection with A'C., no. 
700 (pi. 22, 5), one not so close, it seems on nearer examination, with no. 701 
(pi. 22, 4), since the slender proportions are not apparent in this example.® 
There are, nevertheless, certain characteristics which connect these vases, 
neatness, tidiness (even when the filling is thick), restraint and great care 
in the incision of detail (cf. .^* 0 ., pi. 22, 4, and especially CVA France VI, pi. 
n, 4-8), which would seem to go back to the style of the Painter of Vatican 
73,® whose sphinxes, at any rate, show something of the same neat and slender 
style. The main characterisdes of the Corinthian portion of this development (as 
is clear from a number of allied groups) is the survival of the Protocorinlhian 
tradition of neat forms and accurate detail; the slender character is not 
always apparent. Some representatives of this style, in view of the small-scale 
drawing and fine neat incision, may be described as being in ‘ miniature * 
style, though this is sometimes not so very neat. This is not to suggest, 
however, a comparison with the Protocorinthian miniature figure style, 
which, if it survives at all in Corinthian, appears in such vases as 
Corinth VII, i, pL 25, 185, and in some Perachora examples. The pottery 
from Perachora also contains representatives of a rough miniature style, 
cormected, oddly enough, by some fragments with palmcttc-noscd animals, 
with the Mykonos Group and quite a different style of drawii^. 

Another fine, neat, and carefully incised style, but heavier, is that 
of the Sphinx Painter,who represents a heavier type than the Painter 


* rkid., ao7-i3. 

« Hyne, At?., aoS, ihinJu nw. Too-j trt poesibly 
fron du same woruKop as die kecyUa bm. 
whieb, is turn, &re coimecied with (be laieTrasstioiiftl 
k^le DO. t^. Payne *8 group AC., rw. 700-3 bss 
b««e cniica^ by Feytmaas, Im Fosm gtttt 4 « ia 
.aiMiatWfw ^ who asserts thft( (he 

Louvre e«c. mRer from the Bedpan in day and glare, 
as well as lo style, aad that AU., 00, 701 is detiiuiely 
eailier ihas (he other vases of this group. She also 
seems to have misiicdemood Payne’s reference to 
(he Leyden ex. AC., no. 706, where the scatement that 
it is ' of ibe same type ’ means of the same shape and 
general organisalion of decoration, not of the lame 
style Oq (he question of the other pots {correct 
Payne’s MNC 167' to'667’and ‘L 159' 10 ‘MNC 
it may be pointed out that it is omreaaly suted 
m CVA (bat both the Louvre exx, have (be same clay, 
means very liiile, as pnctkal acquaiotanee with 


the Corinthian fabric should show, but Peytmans uses 
as aj> argumot against the aasooatioa of (he Louvre 
aad Brussels pots the different clay and glaae of the 
latter. Both the Louvre exx. are said to have beeo 
found at Gorioth tbotuh acquired m dlStreiU yem. 
As Feytmans suggests, MNG 667 (AC., do. 701) 
be eaiUer; ‘ diffmat’ would be more correct: u ta 
more carkul and elaborate than the others, eertaloly 
not ‘raide et hi^ratique’. On the other hand the 
Bruaels ex. and MN(!: 33$ seem very elcpse, though 
not by (he same hand, and so too the Bruaels and 
New ^ork cex. The order of development of style 11: 
Louvre MNC 667, Louvre MNC 336, the BrvDseb ex., 
and ho^y tbe New York ex. 
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of Vatican 73* and stands closer to the bulk of Early and early Middle 
Corinthian, 

The ‘ heavy * style is clearly represented among the diversity of Middle 
Corinthian by (i) the Scale-pattern Group, (ii) the group of Louvre E 565 
and (iii) the Chimacra Group, all with heavy forms, bold incision and in 
some cases a strong taste for polychrome effects. Tht interconnections of 
(ii) and (iii) have been demonstrated by Payne and developed by Amys,*® 
who shows that there is a connection also between the f.b. aryballoi of the 
group of Louvre B 565 and the Panther-Bird Group and the White-Dot 
Style. All have the same broad decorative effect, though the detail is not 
always careful- The frequent use of white dots, as well as the heavy effect, 
connects the Sphinx Painter here. The same broad effect, coupled with 
extensive use of polychrome, appears on the earlier work of the Sphinx 
Painter, and on certain other Transitional vases, 

Much inferior, for the most part, to the other groups of the ' heavy ’ 
style is the Scale-pattern Group. Payne traces its style back to the 
Early Corinthian J^C., nos. 457-8, 719 A and 730, and connects these with 
the late Transitional olpai nos. 169-74. In the earlier stages the develop¬ 
ment runs parallel to that of the Sphinx Painter, cf J^C, pi. 25, 2 (Sphinx 
Painter) with ibid.^ 48, fig. 11 and pi, 20,1-2 (forerunner of the Scale-pattern 
style). 

Amoi^ the divisions of the * heavy ’ style must be mentioned the Mykonos 
Group, thus named by Payne from the lid in Mykonos {Delos XVII, pL 63, 
120*^0., 292, no. 662). Payne collected a group in this style (.VC., 
nos. 659-62); to his list may be added a lid in Rhodes {Clara Rhodos VI- 
VII, 115, fig. 128, a sporadic find) and fragments from Perachora of pyxis 
lids, of a concave pyxis, of an oinochoe and of a kotyle. Related, if not 
belonging to the group, is the lid CVA Wien, Universimy pi- 4, 6. Associated 
finds are lacking, except in the case of AC., no- 660 in Syracuse, from tomb 
309, for which Orsi ‘implies a date 600 b.c.^ (Payne). The group is 
probably somewhat earlier than this- The filling ornament is composed of 
dot-and-drclc ‘ rosettes which are generally, though not always, early. 
Payne places the group among the Early Corinthian. This may well be 
so in view of Che appearance, among the Perachora pottery, of Transitional 
fragments with dot-rosettes and relativdy limited incision (including 
‘ palmelte ’ noses), which may be associated with the group, and can in 
turn be connected with the ‘ scrappy * animal-frieze style (miniature type) 


sj 6-»- Uoder JVC,, 313, bo. *©54, 
read ' $53 ’ for ' 
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of the Transitional period. The type of knob appearing on the lids is Early 
Corinthian. In some cases the circle of the doc-and-circle ‘ rosettes ’ seems 
to be formed of dots run together. As far as its relative position in Early 
Corinthian is concerned, the Mykonos Group somehow appears to be earlier 
than the concave-sided pyxis JVC., no. 658, belonging to Payne’s ‘ group ’ 
655-8,^* which is also called Early Corinthian by Payne, though it has a 
less concave ride than the usual EC pyxis, and seems feirly early in style. 
To the same style as A^C., no. 658, belong a Pcrachora lid fragment and the 
concave-sided pyxis Bilos XVII, pi. 57, 117, which have animals with the 
same heavy forequarters and slender central parts of the body as the Mykonos 
Group, and the same dot-and-circlc * rosettes ’ and tongues around the knob 
of the lid. The Mykonos Group would appear to be best placed at the end 
of Tranrilional and the beginning of Early Corinthian. It is quite unlike 
any other group in the curious attitude of the lions, the low position of the 
incised outline of the shoulder complex, and the other interior details. It is 
interesting to note the considerable variation of quality between various 
represenutives of the style, though all have the characteristic ‘ palmette ’ 
nose rendcrii^.^’ 

The remaining large group of Middle Corinthian vases, those painted 
by the Dodwell Painter and his followers, is not easy to trace back into Early 
Corinthian. The early style of the Dodwcil Painter is dated by Payne 
c. 600 B.C., and before that date there is nothing which shows a very close 
resemblance to the easily recognisable style of the group. The double line 
in the shoulder complex, which is affected by the Dodwell Painter (cf A'C., 
pi, 28, 1), is by no means confined to his group,'* but among the earlier 
appearances of this renderii^ may be mentioned CVA Lottoft VI, pi. 4, 6, 
8,9, II, a ring-footed alabascron. This vase and another by the same hand, 
CVA Louvrt VI, pi. 4. 7, 10, 12, 13, belongii^ to Payne’s Early Corinthian 
group nos, 4^-6 A, show a neat style with thick filling, which might have 
some faint connection with the Dodwcil Painter’s style, though the large 
type of animal is quite different. Much more likely as an Early Corinthian 
forerunner of the Dodwell Painter’s style is the kotyle-pyxis, CVA Mush 
RodiiZi pi. 5, i-*5, which could well be an earlier stage of KC.^ no. 862 (pi. 
28, i). It shows the same rendering of the lion’s tail passing inside the 
flank which appears also in the Dodwell Painter.'^ The earlier stages of 


On ihU ' group see p. below. 

For the pelmeite rendering a( the oese, c/. ebo 
the type £ uyballe* with lioos, CVA Hagut 11 , pi. ?> ^ 
net from the Mykonos Group in style. 

The double line appears ebewbere in quite 
dilTerentstyles,in//C., no. £)i,related to the Ghimaeia 
Group, in Bonn lav. S45 {AA LI (193S}, aod 


vet in Attic under Corinibiao influence; cf. AA 

tux (193*), fir* 7-. . 

Cf. 39 c., no. 1114 (CFA CamSnAgi I, pi 5, 17), 
bough this again appears ebewhere, the pointed 
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the DodwelJ Painter {whether the above are connected or not) seem to 
represent a reasonably good style [cf. CVA Lowers VI, pi. 7, 4-6) apart both 
from the earlier zxid less attenuated ‘ delicate ’ style and fmm the ‘ heavy ’ 
style. The later stages or followers of the same group, among the most 
unpleasant of late Middle Corinthian vases {cf. Amyx’s ‘ Ampersand Painter 
AC,, pi. 29, 7),*® show a pronounced tendency to attenuation, perhaps, as 
Amyx suggests,*^ under the influence of the Delicate Style, which became 
supreme in late Middle Corinthian and Late Corinthian 

These are the main divisions of the Corinthian animal style. There are, 
however, quantities of Corinthian pottery falling between the ‘ heavy ’ and 
‘delicate’ styles (cf. CVA California, pL 6, i). Indeed, any such division 
can be developed only with caution in view of the not infrequent combination 
of different styles on the same pot; cf. the kratcr CVA Poland I, pi. 7, ia~d, 
and particularly the kratcr CVA California I, pi. 7, la-e (8/361), which seems 
to combine elements of the Gor^oncion Cup and Scale-pattern styles (sec 
below, p, 250, on the California kratcr). 

No archaeological discoveries since Payne wrote Nccrocorinthia have 
invalidated his stylistic divisions of Corinthian. The more closely the 
Corinthian material is studied, the more apparent becomes the justice of 
his observations, with perhaps one exception, that for the most part the 
Chimaera Group and its related vases appear to be dated loo late. This is 
a matter largely of relative, not absolute, chronology, so it may be discussed 
here. The pots involved are the Chimaera Group of plates (AC., nos. 
1040-52), the more elaborate plates AC-, nos. 1054-5 aryballos 

no. 853.*® It docs not seem reasonable to date the whole group to the same 
period 580-70 B.c,, on the basis of the comparison of M 7 ., no. 1047 with the 
Frangois Vase (dated by Payne in AC. ‘early in the sixties’),^* since this 
plate is obviously late in the group. In any case, the horsc-protomes of the 
plate may also be compared with AC, flg. 18 F (no. 1196) which Payne calls 
late, but puts in the Middle Corinthian class- If the plate in question could 
be dated c. 575 b.c. on this comparison, others should be placed well before 

The divison of the group* with Dodw«IljBn gngp &nd oeben oT the * heavy' caiegorv in LC I 
reifuai^ne« h * ohartcy buanfsj. *e Amy*, sigand eas. It wouJd appear Irom 

^yx hiroelf limits («. su., aaj) the whole body AT 1936, 132-4, fig. ai (bat pots {korylai) decoraied 
later vases under Ibe influence «the OodweU Fainier with aniiwaK m & very heavy rtvle cbsted alooeside 
IX remarfcabty lacking in duiinciive charaeter. Th«e is the slender LG I style, 

often little to ra*p in them other than the common “ The earlier but reUted group d f.b aryballoi 
denv^uon <rf ihw style. . , . Thus many later vaso nos. 821-35, and the kraters related to thae 

clearly showing dependence 00 ha style arc net easUy ipo». c 155-6. regarded by Payne u tnnaidonal from 
attri^ttble to any pargeuJar hand, A few pieca Early to Middle Corinthian), eeem to be more reason* 
stand out eni^b to be assigned to some one arti^ but ably dated. 

in rneei mecunau of the class it u hard to find the ** Dunbabin iitibmu me that Payne 6nalFv dated 
inmnt of a persooal style the Francois Vase t. 570 a.a; this doa not affect the 

® 0^ 224-5. , general criticasm. 

" For survivals of the style of the Scale-paitem 
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the end of the first quarter of the century.^* A fragmentary plate from 
Perachora bears a floral pattern closely resembling the style of some of the 
Chimacra Group plates. The head on the reverse seems fairly archaic, 
more so than pi. 35, 3, which Payne puts early in the sixth century. 
The obvious earlier affinities of the Chimaera Group in manner of drawing 
and use of enhancement would seem to be the style of the Gorgon-bird 
aryballos (JVC-, fig. ii?), and farther back still the style of the Transitional 
alabastra NC.y nos. 94 and 95 (pi. 16, 14 and 13), and there cannot be so 
great a distance of time between them. They all show the same elaborate 
polychrome system and fine bold incision. It would not be unreasonable 
to date some of the plates to c. 600 s.c.** It would then be unnecessary to 
say (as Payne, NC.y 64) that they correspond to the Attic ‘ of a rather earlier 
period’-*’ 


Chronology. 

The establishment of definite dates for the successive stages of Corinthian 
seems to be attended with more difficulty.*® Payne, using the material 
available up to 1931, worked out an absolute chronology which has found 
general acceptance. Gorinihian has thus become the main instrument in 
dating fabrics such as Lakonian and Fikellura, and holds a place of prime 
importance in discussions of the chronology of earlier Attic and East Greek 
pottery. Of late, however, there has not been lacking a tendency to regard 
Payne’s datii^ as too high, and attempts have been made to bring it farther 
down into the sixth century, especially in relation to Attic.*® It will therefore 
be of some profit to consider the evidence which has come to l^ht since the 
publication of Necrocorinthia in 1931, and its value for chronology. Here 


Note (hat the horses e( NC., no. 1052 seem cei- 
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Corinthian b.f. vases (animal and figure styles including the polychrome 
style) alone come under consideration, from Transitional to Late Corinthian 
I and If. Obviously the recent tendency to a later dating of Proto- 
corinthian is in part involved, but a discussion of this question can hardly 
be included in the scope of the present work. 

Since iqgo the progress of excavation has increased the volume of 
Corinthian pottery to a very great extent, particularly on the three sites 
mentioned by Payne in his Introduction to J^tcrocorinthia (pp. viii-x), that 
is, at Pcrachora, Aegina and Corinth. The pottery from the sanctuary of 
Hera Akraia at Perachora has been published in P^erackora I (1940), the value 
of the ^ora South-East closed deposit for the chronology of the period 630- 
600 B-C. being outlined there (pp. 98-9). The pottery from the sanctuary 
of Hera Limenia is to be published in the near future in Ptrackora II. With 
isolated exceptions the great quantity of Corinthian pottery from Aegina, 
and the extensive finds from tht Kerameikos and the North Cemetery at 
Corinth, still await publication.^ The North Cemetery graves, when 
published, should be of first-class importance for chronolc^. Fortunately 
Payne had the opportunity of studying many of these when prcparii^ 
J^ecr<fcmnthia. The more recent publication of Corinthian pottery from the 
ate of ancient Corinth, mostly sporadic finds and well groups, by Weinbe^ 
in Corinth VII, i, has been used in the present catalogue, and goes some way 
to repairing the previous deficiency, but leaves the finds from the Kerameikos 
and the North Cemetery untouched.^s 

As far as volume is concerned, the Corinthian pottery from Rhitsona in 
Boeotia, now well published, is of considerable importance.^ Yet what is 
needed is more information on the laiger and more finely decorated Corinthian 
vases, in chronological relation to Attic, and this Rhitsona cannot give. Of 
first-class importance from this standpoint arc the finds from the ‘ Opferrinnen ’ 
and graves of the seventh century in the Athenian Kerameikos,on which 
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to be obtained from the Keremeikos (Z»s. cii, to), and 
there are raps in the se<|U«ftce of srylee (ttirf., ao). 

** Wcinberf. m the Preftce to CorM V/I, i, p. v, 
w WQtioos two lam »fld important ’ well coupe 
reuad in im, the study of which was preveocel by 
be wu. Ti^jM now pubtkhed in &pma XVII 
*97^* comment 00 one of these well 
grouM see the note at the end of this article. 

** To the puhlicatiofu of the Rhitsona gads avail- 
^e to ^yne (JMS ip:o j SSA i90?/8) is added Ure's 
Ar^lat ^ flMewa (1934), a careful 

finH A>f __•__>__ 




(ii^ are not so great as they would appear 
first see below, under ' Aryballei r 

* »93S, 26eft} :934,i9^ff.i i940,3ogff. 
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Payne commented as follov«: ‘, the seventh century graves contain a 
whole scries of Protocorinthian and Corinthian vases, which fix beyond 
dispute the relative chronology of the Attic and Corinthian febrics. . . . The 
seventh century graves as a whole illustrate very clearly the parallel develop¬ 
ment of Protocorinthian and Protoattic art, and shew some curious attempts 
on the part of Attic artists to imitate Protocorinthian miniature work’.^ 
The further study of these finds, together with the earlier and later Vari 
finds,’* should go a loi^ way towards settling the vexed question of the 
relation of Corinthian and Attic vase-painting in the period 650-575 B.c., 
and the chronology of the latter. Though it is realised that the finds have 
a direct bearing on the chronology of Corinthian also, the material is too 
little published to be considered here.’’ 

A major excavation or series of excavations in Rhodes has been published, 
since the appearance of Mfcrocorinthia, in Clara Rhodes (III, IV, VI-VII, 
VIII) by Jacopi and Laurenzi.“ The Rhodian graves containing Corinthian 
and other fabrics appear at first sight to give, through the richness of their 
concents, chronological data of the first imponance for the dating of Corinthian, 
the various East Greek * wild-goat' styles, Fikcllura and Laconian. Here, 
however, Corinthian and Attic are the dating agents for the other fabrics, 
and are thus generally used,’® though with some qualification and variation 
of opinion- Various scholars appear to use the Corinthian in these graves 
for chronological purposes with too little regard for the general conditions 
prevailing in the cemeteries. It is abundantly clear that grave groups 
have been disturbed by water and other natural agencies, that some have been 
used twice with a varying interval between the tvra burials, that they have 


»» JfiSlAll (1933). a?a; JHS lAW .60. 

Voy intereatinf abft ia AA <9^ >^3-7 &re the 
stribbi^ AttK uucAtiecu of ConnUian, especi^y p. 

fis. S, th« of a koryle witK swtw 

confM(«a pole^wearinf sphioxea, with incued roseue 
filling. 4 leominc Sweruoner of the Polo* style; ihid.. 
S07, M. 7, b.ou ovoid aiybeJIoe, with eogulir ring 
fw, ^th boar and lioo la ft huvy ityk not 
differeot Irra otnain Tmuldoaftl aad karly Gorio* 
ibian typo (Khbler, let. dt., dfttes kin the late seventh 
certtury). 

»* jkrLv (i« 5 ), 1545 Lvr lvii 

(1937). 193; aiae XXXV, 9M, Apieces 
»re publis£^ by Karouacu in AM LXIl {1937;, pU. 
43 ftod44; fun&er examples in XA tOM, 29^5; 
ia5-i34, eepodally figa. 6 and 6; BCH LXf (•93'^. 
pb. M-4 and p. 4Sii LXJI (193S), pU, 45-6; 
LXirr (: 9^), pb, ^31. 

Thm has ftbo oeen ft recent very useful repubh* 
CfttioD of the rrmvee &on) the Phaleron cemetery, by 
R. S. Young, m AJA XLVI (1949), 93 ff., with ft 
dkcusioo of the imftll PC/Cor. vua occurring there 
and the contempenry Attic aeaoclated with uiem. 

*■ The Danish excavatbns at Llndos (BUnbenberj, 
£udM, 193c) are of very small imporumca from this 


sUsdpoint 

** A2 in (he case of Crete, where ft sorprumgly 
limited amouni of Corinthiftii has been found. (he 
extenaive cemetery at Arfcadea, where the Corinthian is 
limited to single vases in a few of the graves (Aniuime 
X-Xll). The shapes are mainly ar^aUoi and ala- 
bastrft. The latest are the quatrewil aryballoi of 
piihosgrave St {lif. IM) and 104 (fig. tda). The rest 
are EC/early Ma There are ody two larger vaast. 
the jug wl(h irefiMl mouth and small bottom in pitlra 
grave 04 (fig. 78 and pi* XIV) of a peculiar shape, with 
radxer rouge nC animal friese (if It is Corinth^) and 
a fioe blau-polycbromajug in shape halTway terwees 
a broad'bottomed oinowoe and a conical oirtoeboe 
(PC ?}. It seeiw to be regarded u Creun by D. Levi 
in Mtiptria XtV, pi, 19, 4, as do a * rootball' aryballos 
{ibid., pkhoe no, pi. 19, 7) and an Barly Connihian 
alebastron (^, piihos So, pi 19,9}. 

** Ckn rUodu IV, Makri Langoni. n. 10; small 
tyoe A alebastron (cocks) wicb a Pikellura amphora 
(ihv. 19197; R. M. Cook, BSA XXXrV, WGreburg 
Group. 6) and Attie b.f. Cook dales the gras'e con- 
lenia mainly to 540-20 a c., and suggests two ^tUs 
to account for the Corinthian aJabutron («p. n’t, 96, 
note). It can hardly he a survival It is perhaps an 
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often been plundered, and that in any chronological reckoning the survival 
of vases over a considerable period must be envisaged,*^ rendering un¬ 
justifiable any attempts at a close and detailed dating of one fabric by another. 
This is particularly apparent in the case of Middle and Late Corinthian.** 
In addition, it would appear that not all periods are fully represented,*® 


iftdUMOQ from another biiiuJ> like ibe koiyle {rarnient 
Wrf., p. 8, vdih ninniJig dog »a i8o, p. 69. &, 44) 
■ouna wiib Aide b.f. and ^ck.glaze y»ut. Tltii 
kot/le a eertaioiy of ihe evlv type, noi of the later type 
which occurs, r.f.. lo the Micdle Goriotbian well^group 
ac Corinth (Owwtt VIJ, i, pi, 4a, 341). Langlowvery 
wrongly ^ « (OTwnwi X (1934!, 41^0) a» an 
arnmeni tor the long coniinuance in prMuedon of the 
wbetometric type, Uid., gr. ta: TVanudosaJ (dot- 
ud-eirde filling) olpe. with b.f. ware of the end ot the 
•irth century. Pcaibly a survival (14 it 15 one of the 
Istgcf ihaM), but ibe period inv^ved is very eon* 
liderabie, jU greater than b the case of Md., gr. S, 
coaiainin^a hikelhin amphora and a r.f. hydha 
da^ io ^ 'sixties of the fifUi century (see Jacobsih^ 
CCA 193^, 8). Semetbing of the same ditunce <tftiiQe 
appears in the ' group ' quoted by Payne, .VC.. a6^ 
under no. 3^. Clare AWm VT-VIl, PapadslurB, 
gr, 9 ; Corinuian alabucron (inv. 13879, f^. 5 and 6 
and I) of MG style, and Lacoiuan II cup ( La ce, 
jCXXIV, iSoj the similar gioiMR at Taraato 
there died, p, is2) with what seem to 8e a £ne Attic 
M ack-glaxe cup (inv. 13677), in an apparently uadla- 
Utfbeo tamba a eanura (there was paetration from 
iM., gr. I, and earth made its way into the tomb, but 
the cup can hajdl)r have got in in this manner). The 
two skdetpoi, quite apart from anyih^ else, make 
clear a case of two burials. 

“ That vase and even pacts of vases were carefully 
Reserved is clear from the case of the lids Clm 
aWm nr, gr. 45, 40 (Corinthian ?J, and gr. 46, ta. 
There is no trace in the graves of the pyxides to whicn 
they might belong. The oinooboai li^ Clara f(Mas 
IV, gr. 178, may bave been used as amall lamps; here 
agaio the lugs are missing, For the question ^survival 
over a long period, sec also H<MUnn-Wcdddng, 
ArAeusiu VatmaraemeKdk, 60, 

** Cf. Clara R/tedor VT-VII, Papaiuluiea, gr. 5 
ng. 9i): Corinthian convex-sided pyxis and 
Inv- 13^7, Sga, 2t and 38), j«bably late MC rather 
than LC 1 , as Coo k tvould have it (m. nr., 33), and 
fragments of wbat appears to be a ^lack-polychroioe 
afsall-boitomed olnochoe, found with I^ikellura 
anyjhorae (inv. 13699, Cock, p. 95, na 8 and inv, 
13693, Cook, p, 39, ao. is) and two late Attic eon* 
tinuous curve cups with t.f. palmette bands (Inv. 
13$^ and 13698). Ibece were probably two Wrials, 
as the Attic cups make clear; but in their absence the 
Fikeliura might wdl have be^ dated too early, unleas 
other exampla of the same group correcied t he 
impresskm obtained from this grave group. Cf 
data RMat IV, Makri Laogoni, gr. 9; Connthlao 
oiaochoe (4; mv. laiK) with trcBnl mouth and neck 
of a form sunOar to AT., no. :39s, and body of a more 
ovoid shape; decoradoo black glase and narrow pu^e 
bands. It was found with PifeeUura (Cook, ep. eU., 
30, no. I) and late Attic b.f. It is true that such 
Corinthian ware continue well into ibe second half ^ 
the Mxth century, but it starts in LC I or even earlier. 
The grave is disturbed; thoe may be Two burials; to 


which grouu does the Fikeliura belong? The dearest 
examjxe of the uncertainly which can arise from the 
chronological use of the Clara AMv Corinthian is 
given by Clara RAadat TV, gr, 103; late warrior 
aryballo^ fbuod with a fragmentary Fikeliura amphora 
(Cook, «p. at, 49, no. 1) of group T, the only daceable 
example in the group. Cook ays (^. at., 4^ ; ' these 
vases date around tKe middie of the century . This is 
true, but they can also be earlier (Ure, ArybaUai aid 
Figiruej, 93, coBslden it unlikely that they continued 
much later than 570 s.c.), and on this basis ao could the 
FUcelluta, though Cook prefers to date the group to 
which it beloi^ a little later than the Lion and 
Mykonos Groups. 

** There appears to be a good deal in R. M Cook's 
view (£.$A X^XIV, 88) that at Kamiros ' the lir^t 
cemet^, that at Makri Langoci , . . seetns 10 have 
been n^ected Ibr over half a century, and to have 
become popular once more about 340 a.e. wfaoi 
some of the chamber tombs were reused'. Pchapa 
half a century Is 100 long; about thirty years would 
seem to be a fair esilmace. There >s the same poor 
repres e ntation of later Gorinibian at the other Kamirce 
ceateteriei and at lalvsos. Vroulia {dwellings) does 
not go beyond the Middle Corintl^an period' eo any 
connderahle degree; later are only tite late suiuature 
fcotvlc, Kioeb, pi. 98. 7, posstb^ some quafrefeil 
aryballos fragmenu, and che fragment of an Attic 
skyphes. The grave contents cover much (he same 
I^od as the IVagmeoia found in the dwellings men¬ 
tioned above: they (all off at the end of Early Corin¬ 
thian. Vroulla appears to have bees a very poverty- 
stricken place, however, and perhaps the condunon 
it unfoir. RMu IV. Mafoi Langoni, gr, 178 is 

(he only cercain grave of tKo period 573~3Q a.c., con¬ 
taining Corinthiw but no Atne; poaaibla are gr. 904. 
and n. Tpa; gr. ifli, with a quatrefoti aryballos fbui^ 
outside thepitnos, can hardly Recounted; gr. 904is an 
undisturbed chamber tomb. In Ctera rUndas III, 
gr. 5 the Corintbian vases 4, 3,19,13, j8 seem to form 
a homogeneous group of Middle CMWthlao of bdbre 
578 the peiM cf the Attic ' kothon ikid., 

QgB. 16-17) which survived in use to the penod 550-40 
a.e., the time of the Bukheiros cup from the same 
area. In Clara lUiadoi VIII, Marmaro 83 (er«e di 
ertnadaae) it b not dear whether the Coiinthlan 
fragments {£g, 199} are MO or LC I. gr. 3 

(pp. 70 frl) with nne-quallcy Laconian and Attic need 
not have been buried before 55040 a.c., though some 
of the vases are earlier, C^e Atodw IV, Makri 
Laagoni, gr, 911, with a late MC oinochoe ( 6 ^. 41^ 
14) and a koiyle (Inv. 195^ p 366) which sounds like 
one of the late otiniature kocylai, may belong to the 
second half of the century, as nay iW,, gr. : 9 i (late 
warrior aryballos and black glaae cup). There h a 
fkir quanney of Corinthian of LC I period from 
earlier excavacioDS (cf. AC., nca. 1304 and 1934 
(a^basiral; 1939 . >* 40 . '* 4 S A, >247, 1948, 1251, 
i960 (aryballoij; 1351 (amphofiskos); 1370 (omo- 
cboe); (453 A (Inter fragment)). The wc^ group 
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and thus ailments from the non-appearance of a fiibric are not valid. In 
these circumstances the amount of informadon to be extracted from the 


grave groups is smaller than would appear at first sight; there are too many 
variables. Apart from this, the vexed question of the dating of the best 
(polychrome) %ure style of LC I, or indeed of any figure style of Corinthian, 
is not solved, since the figure style is conspicuous by its absence. 

One or two general observations can, however, be made with a £air 
appearance of justification, The criterion of the pointed aryballos, found so 
useful by Payne, still appears to be applicable. In FUiodes this type 
appears to continue only into the earlier part of the Early Corinthian period 
(overlapping linear aryballoi and alabastra and some type A figured 
alabastra).^® Even allowing for survivals, there seems to be a clear division 
between the graves containing pointed aryballoi and sometimes other 
Transitional, and the later graves. No evidence appears for Langlotz’s 
view that Late Protocorinthian continued to the end of the seventh century. 
Furthermore, there arc no examples of Protocorinthian and Corinthian 
occurring U^ether,** other than such types as are mentioned by Payne. 
Apart from this, we should confine ourselves to the general observation that 
the appearances of Corinthian pottery are not inconsistent with Payne’s 
chronology.^’ It may be pointed out here that the graves at Vroulia, 


{with the exception oT the kraier frarmeat^ U of t poor 
quality, taken Mth the CorinLhian lO the more 
receoi Rhodian excavations it might teem to auggal a 
certain impovenshfnent in the period ^75-50 a.C., 
the fine Attic vasea and the Lacoiua nydria of 
tiara VIII, Marmaro gr. s scon to coatiadici 

thia vievr. 

Here should be mentioned the theory otH. R. W. 
Smith {' The Hears: Hydria *; l/me. of CaH/^rma 
twv M Claaitai A/eiar^hi^, vol. 1 , no. to, ^94^* 


Co^thian trade with Rjt^a was cut by 
pivateen about the end of (he first quarter oT (he 
liath century. The maiD archaeologies baaia of the 
■uggetion a (his tame ' dearth ’ of Goruichian after 
575 B.o. (see «p. «<., *56; * 6 ^ 5 ) 1 which Smith aayi: 
^VetY striking in contrast wsth the quantity and 
quality of the Iam Gorintluan black.figure (bund in 
Italy and SuhJy is the miserable yield of Corinthian 
vases ^ (he same penod from Rhodes This is true ' 
in pan of the fiods in (he luHan cKavarious: not la 
true of the lilt in In aitv[ case Smith’s 

arguments are bea^ on a conmarison with the earlier 

E node, when, in hU opinion, Rhodes was ' among the 
n Customers ’ of Corinth. Even in the earlia peiiods, 
however, the contrast with Italy and Sicily holoa good, 
and if Rho^ was among Corinth’s bat customers it 
wai for the same types ofpot, for the most part, as m 
(he period 575-^ » c., arybaUoi and small 
atabasn, Siana grave^up with a very large 
number of vases, quoted by Smith, must have con¬ 
tained mainly arvbdloi and alabastra, and is paralleled 
In (be LC I period 1 ^ Cia/a AMw IV, gr. 178 (fig. 
$46), which contains a large number of minw vases, 
apparently the collection of two Uiedmes. Though 


other shapes apples iheie ™«ii vase* predonainaie In 
the graves punished in Oara /lAodu (the fine alaba> 
tron, C 7 ers AWm III. gr, 45, pp. 7a ft, lAd that of 
CVera Rfudu Vl-Vll, Papat^ures, gr. s, figs. $ and 6 
and pi. 1 must not obscure this &ei) and referertce to 
J/terMrintitta will show that (he same b true of the 
earlier finds from Rhodes. Payne's Catalogue contaiiu 
vases of all psiods from Rhodes* and though there are 
spedmou df a fair number of shapes, snuU perfume 
vase predominate. Most striking u (he deanh of the 
figure style proper, or of any quantity of vases which 
might be claaira with It. There are two Chimaera 
Group plates (A'C., nos. (040 usd (044), a Gorgooeion 
cup (no cm) and franienis of tlu^ good kraters 
(cwo are and one Is LC I). This ts not very much 
at comparison with Western sues, artd hardly enough to 
Justify Smith’s argurnent. It may be that Rhodes 
Diainly imported small Corinthian vases which ooa- 
tained perfume, as seems to have been the case in 
Boeetia, whm. at Rhltsona, enomous oumbera of 
ary^llol havn been (bund (</. grave 51; 60) SAd 

link cIm. If this apparent prewleedon of the Rhodians 

recognised, there will be less juscificarion (br believing 
chat Corinthian imports fell off In the period ) 75-90 

♦* A/CySt-e?; 55 .... 

*» In Rhltsona, however, graves containing pointed 
aryballoi (Ure, AiytaUai and Figvmt, va, pi. IX, 
graves 89 and pt) aeem to ahow later Oorinthlan than 
fn Rhoda. 

** In Clara RAadu IV, gr. 3, the late ovoid (LPC) 
aryballoi 11 (fig. at) ha^y make an exception. 

*’ For the earlkr group with pointed arybaUoi, 
cf. CUra JlMft III, falyscs, gr. 3 {tcale«pa(tem 
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published by Kinch (Fautilgf de Vroulia)^ point to much the same con¬ 
clusions.*® 

The Corinthian well-groups (Corintk VII, i, nos. 136-43; nos. 153-73; 
nos. 174-82; nos. 202-11; nos. 212-17; 218-311) yielded a greater 

variety of Corinthian pottery, and seem to confirm Payne's relative datings. 


pointtd); fr. 19 (K4le-p«item p^ted); gr. 29 («c«le< 
paicera potftted «Ad Inm bovrln 30 (poiftce<l mth 
•cftle^iiton and runnioe do« between ba^^); gr, 33 
(pointed with runam^ do^ Mtween bm^ aad 
jod-bant^; 3T. 37 (running dog pointed and bird 
bowdh elm Rmv IV, Murl Langonl, gr. 3 (L?C 
and Tnndtiooal ware, with a pointed nryballos and 
three alabastra, one poaibly T^tUiona], the oiben 
snail EC type Ah gr, 4 (inull aeal^paitcss pointed, 
with a neat taudl f.b, arybiUos with incued pecab a nd 
verUeaib, an EC * football * rm (d, fig. 22)); gr. tj 
(two acale'pattem pointed, with a * VroulUi’ cup aa 
C 7 «re VI-VII, Papatu]ures»gr. la 



S i di mmaetMt: pointed a^yballot vdth running 
and bird bowl). Note that IM., gr. u (ovota 
local (?) aryballos and pointed aryballos with T ir^niwy 
dog} appears to have been disturbed. In Clara JlMas 
Iv, gr. SOS alabastron 4 (fig. 408} and the pomied 
aryballos 3 (itf. 446), with * argilla rosea may be 
loal. Clam AamW III, gr. 3, with a pointed scale 
pattem aryballos, also contains a apbencal aryballea 
wiCJidot-and.band, and apparently two oiha aryballM 
(I and 2) of typa also represoited ibid., graves 33, 
45 and 4 b. The Utter contain no point^ arytalfn, 
and seem to be of lace SC-MC date. To the 

a poiod as these belong CZ^a RJtadu Vl-VII, TUpatis- 
lures, gr. 4, with a fine late EG or early MC alabascron 
. i^io), and Ctfri JiheAs Vlll, D«£it, gr. ^ 
B AtodM IV, gr. 178, Clm R^At III. 

lalysoa, graves 33, 43 jm 46, quatreToji 

arvballoi. and a LC I cup, and is thoelbre eon* 
Mcrahly later (though the other aryballoi range from 
£C onwards), though it cooiaias no Attic. Somewhat 
earlier, but probably not seveith century is Cl^a RJudos 
Vin, Marnaro, gr. 1. Cooiempomry with Clara 
RMas in, graves 33, 45 and 46 would be CUra AWdsr 
IV, gr. ftOo (two A alabasira), gr. sio (small 
ko^le with running dogs (the rays lo< 3 e fairly early) 
and three alibastra which may ertend into MC), gr. 
BJa (polychrome * football * aryballos; fior^ anbaJjM 
and neat EC alabascron), and Clara RMas Vl-VII, 
Pwacislura, ar. 6 (BC dot.aad*bend aryballos and 
SC type A aJabaaCroD}. This last group may be a 
little earlier than die others mentiooed. The grave 
group Clara RMai V2>V1I, gr, ay, dazna^ by water 
and collapsed, may be dated to the late aeveotb 
ceotuiy; in addition to a small kocyle with tunning 
dm (fig. 0:}, a * football ’ arybaEos, a type B aryballcs 
with pad de d dancers, »rtA ^ umll type A aUlMtron, 
it contains the fine plastic aryballos in ibe fbm of a 
squatting man (pi iV. and fi^. 8^*8). 

dm R/iodos IV, Malcri Langoni, gr. g (disturbed) is 
the solitary com^e of a grave group coniaining w^iat 
appears 00 scyliitic grounds to be Middle Corinthian, 
together with p^ted trybaUoi. The conrsits tret 
a small*bettomed oinochoe (inv. J8096), which is ot 


early shape, but on stylistic grounds might be 
early Middle Corinthian; a pnlale meaornphalos (>nv. 
130 ^), Middle Corintbian, if net a Rhodian ioiiration, 
as.,^icc^«thal suggests (CCA. 1933, 8}; fifteec alabastra 
decorated variously with btnd^ doe.aod-baDd and 
scales; another alabajiroQ (inv. 12133) of EC (?) 
date; three ovoid aryballoi (one, fig. 39), which may 
be local imitations such as occur at vreulia; seven 
pointed aryballoi of diSereni slses, vdth scale pattern 
and petals or bands and petab. Tboueb only one 
group of bones was found, tkere may tvell m two grave 
groups here. The Corinthian jug and phiate, ^e 
fUmian bottle, the Bast Greeic 'fralt-stand ' Osv. 
13100 , Rumprs 'Buphorboigatuing’, Jdl t933, fis, 
Illh 33} seem to form a later group. The ovoid 
aryballoi, the pointed aiyballM, the alabutra, 
the bird bowl and (be cast Cnek Jug (inv. tsogy, 
Rumpri * Kamirosgairuiu I fi) go well together to 
form aa earlier group. The type A alabastron (inv, 

12133) and the two East Greek cups might belong (0 
either group. (ffoU; The cup type with offset rim 
and conical foot seems to cover a long period; cf, 
Clara RAodat TV, n. 3, which contains rwo examples ofn 
shape much as Muniu, SH., pi. 18,4^, appearing with 
a Corinthian Transitional oinochoe (14), ov^ smd 
pointed aryballoi (15 and 16) and EC alal^tra. The 
same type (as Mtiaidi, Sff., 4^ appears ibid., gr. 

(p. 364. fig, 40?) In an EC/MC context, A type not 
very difiercot siM appears in gr. 121 at Malcri Eangoni 
(Cim RAa^ IV, 353, * 75 ) with a late warrior* 

frioe iryballcis, and an Attic (?) blacloglaae cup; in 
gr. ($3 (fig. 374) with a late warrior-fneae tryballce 
and a fr^mentary Fikellura aowhora (Cook, BSA 
XXX^y^a.ao. i)j andingr,3i6‘(p.373,^.4a)with 
an Atnc b.f. (^ ^v. 19584). Of the two exampla in 
Clara RMas TV, 'Makri laingoni, gr. 5, one is of the 
type Munich, SH., 492, and the other o(a b^vier type, 
as SH., 485.) 

** Payne (AC, 3$, ft.) rejected the Vroulia graves 
as evidence for chronology. There is. however, some* 

3 to be got from them, and they seem to fom a 
el to tlu earlier grave publish^ ia Odrs R/adas. 
The number of creoutioAi at each grave appears to 
have beet determined by Kinch from the thiiuftea of 
the layer of ashes (there are few remains of st^tons), 
as he lofers in reference to gnve 39. Whatever the 
number of crenudoiu, something can be elicit^ from 
the succeisioa of poiim (from mo up of the layer of 
ashes downwards; in tne buint remains and in the 
curious ^poekeu at the comer? of the graves. Grave 2, 
containuis the most Corinthian pottery, cemi^ 
shows ear^ typa at the lower levels, Le.. there it a 
decending order from EC (or early MC) to LPC. In 
grave 2, except the p^ted arybsJIce no. 9, the pointed 
arybaDoi occur in the Iowa levels; dof-a nd -btnd 
alabastra occ ur mere or ^reughout, and «h4 
figured (animal scyle) Corinthian appears In the upper 
levels. Much the same Is apparent in the other graves 
cootainisg Corinthian, 
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Of the earlier groups, nos. 136-43 {containing the fine Late Protocorinthian 
olpc, no. 142, and a pointed ary hallos, no. 143) produced no Corinthian. 
The group nos. 153-7$ (with one pointed aryballos, no. 165) is perhaps a 
little later} it is interesting for the kotyle types, nos. 162-4 (see also JMS 
1940, 17) with added white decoration on the black ground/silhouette, 
nos. 159-61, and coarse ware, nos. 170-1, 173. Of much the same period 
is the group nos. 174-82 (with similar kotylai, nos. 176-9), useful for dating 
the jug no. 181. The two groups nos. 202-ri and nos- 212-17 are definitely 
later, The black kotylai, nos. 214, 217, are later than the foregoing, to 
judge from the rays, and the sut^eomctric, nos. 208-10, though difficult to 
distinguish from the earlier in the frieze decoration, is definitely later in the 
subsidiary decoration, Of the vases in the incised animal style the jugs and 
fragments, nos. 204-6, are probably earlier than the aryballos no. 202 and 
the kothon no. 217. Some vases, at least, of the lai^e well-group nos. 218- 
311 seem to be what is generally regarded as Middle Corinthian; the Late 
Protocorinthian frs. 2i8 appear to be an intrusion; the subgcometric kotyle 
no. 249 is apparently earlier than those of the previous group (see p-165 on 
‘ running dog * style); the appearance here of these is no ailment for the 
continuance of the Protocorinthian style to the end of the century. The 
late-shaped kotylai nos. 260 and 277 appear to be Middle Corinthian. 
Among the polychrome kotylai, nos. 261-6, 273-5, '^hich In form (less of 
a contrast in diameter between mouth and foot; more pronounced foot- 
rir^) and decoration (greater use of polychrome) seem later than the pre¬ 
ceding groups, a development can be traced from the earlier to the later 
form; cf. nos, 266, 265, 262 and 275, which represent in that order a gradual 
progress to the type of nos. 277 and 260. It is interesting to note that the 
rude blotchy style of nos, 252, 253, 254 and 257 may be quite early if the 
kotyle shape is any criterion; ** contrast no. 25r, which, with what seems a 
fairly neat early style of Early Corinthian, combines a shape tending to the 
later type (broader foot and slraighter sides). 

Nothing in the material reviewed above assists in the conversion of a 
relative to an absolute chronology. Here the position is much the same as 
it was in the period when Payne wrote }fgcrocorinifua. No new evidence of 
a surely dateable sort has come to %ht since. In his review of the available 
evidence Payne pointed out (A*C., 24-5) that there is little or no evidence to 
be got fix>m Kamarina (founded 600 b.g.), and Akragas (founded 580 b.g.), 

** There seems some reason for believing that kocyle GorintbisJX pottery from the sancruary of Hera Limenia 
shapes are apt (o be deceptive; cf. I (1953)) at Perachora IT), p. siS Wlov, joccion on 

K , a kotyle of leoiungly eulv shape, with double rays, kotylai, and the note, on a group of Conoihiao and 
t in style probably not eatuo than fioe n.e. See also Artie pottery feuod In the Gorcuhian Agora, at the 
J. K. Broca in (he fotthcomu^ publication of the end of (his artkJe. 
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and that is still true, as far as can be discovered, in 1947.®® There remain 
Sclinus (foundation dale cither 650/648 b.c. or 629/628 b-c.), Massilia 
(founded 600 B.c.)> Smyrna (destroyed r. 590-S5 b-G.), and Apollonia in 
Epirus (foundation date generally given as 588 Since the evidence 

from these sites is sometimes quoted as if it were in the highest degree decisive, 
it will be uscfiil to give an account of it here. Leaving aside Selinus for the 
moment, it may be said at once that the other sites are not characterised by 
that abundance of Corinthian pottery which would justify definite con¬ 
clusions. In the case of Massilia the fragments published by Vasscur,” 
and re-examined by Jacobsthal and Neuffer,*® include one probable pre- 
colonisation import.** For the rest there is nothing which mitsl be Early 
Corinthian or earlier. Most of the fragments are certainly Middle Corinthian 
and Late Corinthian I and II. The possible Early Corinthian fragments 
(Vasseiir, pis. 6, lo; 10, 2; ii, 9) are all of types which might equally well 
belong to Middle Corinthian.®® As far as it goes, the Corinthian pottery 
from Massilia provides contributory evidence for Payne’s datings, but its 
limited quantity should always be borne in mind. 

The evidence from Smyrna is very limited. A quantity of fragments 
has been published from the ‘ Stadthiigel of the Geometric period and 
onwards, but there is very little Corinthian; only two Protocorinthian linear 
style sherds,®^ the lower portion of a pointed aryballos with running dogs,®® 
and what might be a fragment of a conical oinochoe with incised tongues 
on the shoulder.®® To be sure, there is no po8t-59o/585 B.c. Corinthian, 
but the total amount found is too small to justify any conclusions.*® The 
new British excavations may afford fresh information. 

The position in the case of Apollonia is not much better. The fragments 
from the Austrian excavations are of very minor importance. They could 
certainly be.post-588 b.c. on Payne’s chronology, but they are in reality 
too small CO merit attention. Somewhat more extensive arc the necropolis 

** The Connthsan In tbe Bucari Mu&eum ai ^lasia To VaMur* li>C of (ngmeao &om MaiseiUa 

/mcDdoocd by Payn«. NC-, as a. 2) la poor and late, Jacohsihad adda two more: a fragneot oT a LG X 
Apart from ibeae. Ar>da from Ktmuion seem to have red.^round bater. and a frafuent of a MO cup. 
dia^peand. There ia po CoTiAthiao from Agrigmttnn Ojk XXVll (iQjt/isae). B«b]., 127 R. An 

in raermo. So me poor ud late Middle and Late exteoaive ‘oe^opoha’^ ia eieouoped (ts6), but 

Corinthian can be aeen in ibe Muaee Civico In dua appeaia lo contain no vaaa of intereat (o the 

Agyijento, of the sort in keeping with Payne's ehrooo- present problem. 

logy. See Dunbabin. 7 ^ WaUn Cmh, 505 ff. Ihid., 15 j. S7. 15 and fi«. 88; uaieas these are 

There appears to be some uaceriauity ob tbe really * cine NaualuDung loodLcber Erseugnisse 

date: cf. CArf in, c. 1, and H. R. Vr. Smith, as MUtner th^m 177, under a. 

7;^ Htcrsl 274, n, 96. *a iW,, fig, 93, {6. 

L'mfffv ieJiiasitiU (j^ia). *' IM., £g. 92, ti. 

** ‘ Gallia Graeca *. m 'FtAuiovt ** Note that iabria biet than 585 a.C., the date 

»« Vaaeeur. p|. 5, je; ‘ rebona d'uoe pyxide. coauenly given for ita destnictioo, do occur on the 
Pceouer style; pourrale <(re prolocorinthieo.' Qf. aie: Cook, BSA XXXIV, 89, n. 4 (PikeUura and 
tbe PC ov<M aryballoa vdth bands and running d^ Attic). 

(mectioDed by Payne. /fC., 189. b .) in Hyitea Museum “ Oyh XI-XII (t9M-4), Belbl.. a« ff,, 31-4, fig. 8. 

from Olbia (Gatfu Gneoe. 40. fig. 40 k). 
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finds, blit it would be hazardous to draw any conclusions from them, for, 
Lion Key points out,*® the cemetery is a large one, and has suffered 
damage and robbery. Two pithos graves arc reported, the first containing 
a number of Corinthian vases dating from late Middle Corinthian to Late 
Corinthian II.** No Attic b.f. appears with the Corinthian. Indeed, only 
one Attit b.f. pot, a late lekythos, has so far been found in the cemetery.** 
There remains Selinus, the centre point of Payne’s chronology of Late 
Protocorinthian, Transitional and Early Corinthian. Payne concluded 
from the absence of Protocorinthian from Selinus (A'C., 24 ff.) that the Late 
Protocorinthian and probably for the most part the Transitional style were 
not current when the city was founded. This question will bear re-examina- 
tion, since the Selinus evidence is not so well understood as it should be. As 
far as the literary record of the foundation is concerned, there is litde or no 
inclination at present to accept the earlier date, 650-49 b.c.; the later 
date, 629 B.C., given by Thucydides (probably on the authority of Antiochus 
of Syracuse or possibly Hellanicus) is generally accepted, though it need not 
be quite accurate to the year.** 

The pottery comes from two sources: the shrine of Demeter Malophoros 
outside the city to the west, and the cemeteries excavated in the 'seventies 
and ’eighties of the last century. As will be seen from the publication of the 
temple excavations (MA XXXII, by E- Gibrici; cf. pi. II), there were 
two temple buildings, of which the first appears to have been quite small. 
There existed also close by in the same temenos a primitive altar, earlier, 
according to the excavator {op. Ht., 145-50), than the first megaron, and 
probably dating from the foundation of the city. The material excavated 
around the first megaron at the level of the foundations, and in the vicinity 
of the altar, seems to be the earliest from the site. It is of no high quality,*’ 
and a good deal is said to have perished ‘ through imperfect baiting ' and 
during the construction of the second megaron.** 

** Aiiafda. 1932, no. 4, pp. j-47. «v;dcncc. u Cook pobiu oul. Tben a no CorAlbUn 

u 7^,97. M Tell Deteimehi (his is Mohobly IbrniUous; (he 

*• Th*t is whA( Che kocbon, iHJ., 16, could be. earltesi sherdi dfttt 57 p-&o ix. Thw have co 
(hough U might be wUer. chronologies value (cf. Cook. of. «l., 9 ^. 

Naucfttb, on s«count of the uAcerniscy of lu •'As Atkioson «vould argue, BSRXIW, i%^. 
foundation date, gives no evidence (br the cbronologv Cf. MA XXXU. 31$: * nello nrato pUi baao del 

of Corifithiea. The dace suggested by B.. M. Com priioo cBCgaronnon vV traccia di giaiMlI van cohimi e 

(JHS LVII (1937), 935) is one deiemuned by the molio meno di quelL a figure humane*. For the 

pctteiY S)und wete, i.<., Attic and Corinthian of the objects found at the primitive tlur, cf. iW., J 49-50 5 
end M (be seventh century («#. rit, aad and At?., as)* ‘ modesto vasellame corinaio di importaaione, oggetoni 
and Bail Creek seenii^y not earlier than (be end of dl pasiiglia egiaia, di collaoine con qualch eorrenii di 
(he seventh cenrurv (<Sok, p. 028). For (be Gorin* cHstallo dl roca t sirnili ’. Atkineon, of. 

(hlse cf AC, no. toi (one fra^ent of a kocyle with seems 10 suggtac that this raaterial is the same as Chat of 
debased running dc«), 467, ^7 A, 503 B, 7:8 {of graves 27 and 55. It is not clear on what evidence she 
theaa Fayne, JVC., 9 $* to regard 191 and w B makea this aoumpUon. I( may be noted here (hat it 

as dating before 600 8.C.J. There are no poinied does not appear that all the material is published in 
aryballoi (*« note preceding AC., no. 476). The early MA XXXtl (tf. p. 3 “) • 

(2) Transiiiooal frageneni {Payne, ffC., 2 ^', Boston ** MA XXXI 1 , lao- 
(FaJibaob), pL 37. 340) b a very doubtful piece of 
O 
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In the Catalogue of J^ecTocorinthia, Payne lists a certain number of pieces 
from Sclinus, mainly ‘ sut^comctric * (it is not specified whether they come 
from graves or from the Malophoros temple), which, with one exception,^* 
need not be earlier than about 615 b.o.’® Of the same dale appears to be 
the earliest pottery published in MA XXXII from the temple of Demeter 
Malophoros;’^ all the rest could be either very late Early Corinthian or 
Middle Corinthian.’^ ^ 

The same impression is got from the grave groups of the city cemeteries.*® 
It may be observed here that an expert publication of these graves is long 
overdue,’^ though it must be admitted that confusion before, during and 
after excavation seems only too likely to have diminished their value. The 
Mardcalunga graves appear to start later than those in the Galera necropolis, 
but in the latter, too, there is a diversity in date from the end of the seventh 
century onwards for a considerable period. Certain graves appear to have 
been used twice;’® as Galera 31, 36, 39, 42. Grave 42, containing the 
earliest pots from the cemetery (sec below), also contains two small late r.f. 
Ickythoi, Corinthian pottery in the individual grave groups may range 
from late Early Corinthian to Late Corinthian. When Attic and Corinthian 
appear together, the Corinthian, or part of it, is generally late and poor. 
There is a very considerable degree of similarity between the earlier Selinus 
graves and some of those in. Rhodes, e.g. at lalysos.” The earliest are 


** The Alabutron At?., do. 76 (P*kmo 4^), 
late Traneiliooej by Payee, t^oce that Johassen, 
69, raenboM ao ovoid aryballoa in ihe Le^vre from 
SdiBua. 

A pointed arybaDoi of (he type }(C., 3 A; 

cT. AC, pp. 9^ and s86, uoder pointed ajyMloi B; 
a few ' ecceedta^ly debaaed * lubgeometric Ancybd as 
AC., frg. 9 C; cf, AC., 03 and do. 191 ; one or two 
linear cup< of die type AC., 9 B. 

The CoriDtbian is corrunenied on by Payne AC, 
S39. PI. 87, and 4: EC klabwcra; pi. 87, 9? 


fragmeotj from 
Corinthian 
. 8S. a. Ail the 


<be body (compared 10 the black-polychrome 
AC., DO. 758), » called EC by ^yne, but it could 
cmaiol}' be MC. To (be aboW be added the 
axyballoi AC, noa. 350, 39s ind 8^, which also 
coQiinue into the wib eentury. The oiooeboe frag¬ 
ment }fC., no. 743 ia grouped with Early Carinthiao, 
but may be later to jiMge mm iu ^ontion in Payne’s 
catalogue. In efleci there is oeihing at this groim 
which can be regarded with assuraace as early 
Early Ccnothlan or even Eaidy dorinthian at alL 
^ Galera and Bagliaso to tbe north of the dty, 
and Masucalunga to tbe west near the temple of 
Demeier MaJophoroa. 

A small group, graves 37 and 53, were published 


in BSR XI^ 113 61, where the pottery was all dated 
too early; ^Amyx,M. A/., it!, n. 103; Young, AJA 
XLVI (194a), 83, o. 6; iSR XVI. .gff. ^ 
auibor, in the easie article, who dfreusaing ehreno* 
logiol difriculdea. poiati out acme of the weaknesses of 
the dating from Selinui. 

Past Atkanspo, lae. du, IS9. We have a choice 
between this conclusion ana the otho, that the grave 
^upa have been mived by the eacavacor or since. It 
IS baldly posible that later oAerings were die 

graves. 

** Of. grave 37; late minUlure kotylai with b.f. 
Ickythoi with vertical paJmeties; similar giavm ar« 
4S> St and 3s. As Atkinson points out {Uc. cit, 
118), the generm <)uaHty of both Corinthian and Anic 
is poor, though there are exceptions such as gnve 23 
with an Attic lip-cup (Heraldes and the Neaiean Lion 
in the medallion} and a large MC aJabastron, a com* 
bbacioo very similar to that of CUta RJtedu III, 
Zalyace sta <8 ermezma 5 (Middle Coriathian and a 
Euahoms cup). 

Publish^ in dara AAodN III. Other types of 
pottery also repreaented in the Selinus graves are: 
(i) * Damian * Dottles Boehlau, pJ. VII) of red 
day; ef. Claa RJwkt III, gr. 48, i-<. (9) Lom 
alabascra with grooves; cf. C&« kkodas IH, gr. 5, 6; 
gr. 33,95: graves 43 and 48. (3) Bucchero kancharoi; 
cf. Oofa RMu, e. 9, 6 and 7 (fig. S ); same shape, 
though the Rhodian eo:. are of ' argUla roesa (4J 
Black and red cup* with offrei rim, much of the shape 
of Munich, 5 H.f 493; some of these may be imporira, 
others SicOian imitations; (f. ist Ciara RMas tV the 
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perhaps a little later than the large lalysos grave-groups of graves 33, 45 
and 46. No pointed aryballoi or bird-bowls occur in them. With the 
exception of the two Transitional kotylai of grave 42,’® the earliest grave 
contents arc late Early Corinthian. Oddly enough, there is no East Greek 
‘ wild-goat ’ style pottery, even of the type with incised detail. 

It is clear from Payne’s account (WC., 22'-4) that he felt the difEculty 
of this gap between the foundation date of Selinus (629-28 b.c.) and prac¬ 
tically the whole of the pottery found there,and introduces extensive 
qualifications: ‘We may take it that the finds from Selinus will not belong, 
at any rate in quantity, to the years before $25 b.c.; on the contrary, it is 
probable that the majority even of the earliest objects refer to a rather later 
date than that of the foundation. Relatively few of the graves will go back 
to the very first years of the city, and the shrine of Demcter Malophoros, 
which lies some little way from the acropolis, and in which quantities of vases 
and terracottas were found, is not likely to have been built at once. The 
last ten or fifteen years of the seventh century are therefore a probable date 
for the earliest vases from the site ’. This is obviously an accommodation 
of the circumstances to the existing finds, and weakens the force of Payne’s 
arguments. While a large temple may not date from the first years of the 
settlement, there is still the question of the primitive altar, and it is difficult 
to believe that no individuals died in the first years, even children, since 

m«o(ien^ ia n. 47 above, r^) Kack flaze 00 the grounds that (t) fanpoecs depend on (be par- 
imphonafcoi, with shoulda reserved in red; ticular trade relaitcos ota glace ac a given time* (a) 
Taranto, Concrada Vaeearella, |r, 49, tgsl. the Lace Protocartnihian bbrie may have been eom* 
134-^ {with late MC/LC). ( 6 ) Lydia (Ian Gr^, pleiely destiwed in Selinus; (3} if Mttcry dates are 

a Plastic vases, both Conauiian (bare, gc. 11) and to be deduced froin the foundation date, what of tbe 
e Greek (the hoe grilToQ head, gr. 36; area dedalic marble heads {lamp fraamentt, republabed 
alabastroo, fr. et; alabwtra with top ia the form of in JHS LX 33-7), which are to be ^ted on 

a woman I heM and sbouldere, graves 38 . 34 and 35) 5 styDsilc pounds u> e. S50 a.e. ? (4) In the laisc 
cf. Cw ithsdw. P 4 uim. Protoconnihian period, according to Lwglocs. there 

** Such as appear in (be earlier contexta in Rhodes; was an utsease in * Masresvare *, so that ^ecoritt 
tJ.^Qan AMss III, lalyso^ grmvea tg and 37. must have worked ^rocokorinthlach * into the eariy 

** Thekotylajarein the sdhouette style, witb aoimals sixth century. (5) ke also ^eets that Payne corn* 
in the Diaic frieze and sub^eomeiric birds between presees Late Protocaricthian and Traasidonal too 
upright wavy lines on the nro. These may be the much into a period of ten to fifreen years eacb. Tbe 
examples referred to In .h^., under no. loi. Ic u hist of these objecdoas is suScieotly answered in 
poMible that th^ are later than Transitional. advance by Payme {MC., 24). The third, 00 tbe 

This particularly obvious diilkulry hat not dedalic lamps, Langlots does not prres, but admits 
received the atteation which mMt have been expected that they may have bew manufactured well beibre (be 
from (hose who would date Corinthian pott^ in foundation of the city. The relevance of the fourth 

S erai later than Pavne. To be sure, ^anck point is difficult to are m the cue of Selinus, where so 
unsiyns 193S-7. soj) exproea certain miagivuigs little 'subgeometric ' appeaie. The second objKtion 
oparing the earliest finds ac Selinus with tbe cannot aleogethec be exclud^ especially in view of 
feteai from Old Smyrna, and suegst^ chat either the the disappearance, more or les complete, «f a fabric on 
Thucydidean fouadailon date oloelints is too high or otbvBtet,r./., Corinthian from Kamarina and Atoagas. 
the known remains at Selinus do not cover tbe earliac into whu^ cities it must have beoi imported; thou^ it 
period of the city), but his main criUcesm seems ce be should be poinicd out l^t Selioia has bm £ai more 
(bat the development of Late Protocorinthlan is too extensively dug than Kamarina or Airagai. The 
eoBipreesed into the third quaner of (he seventh objecdon to the'compression’of Late Protoconnihian 
century, and that tbeChigiJi^ cannot be dated much seems more rdetrent (it is (he argument with 
before 600 *.0. Langlots (in his review of ^ter^ Langlou as with Byvanck). and is discussed io the 
eofuitkia in Gitomoit X (1934), 410^0) accepts the later text, 
foundation date of Selinus,^ut oqecti to Payne's dating 
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infantile mortality seems always to have been high.®^ It seems better to 
assume that the earliest dedications have disappeared to a considerable 
d^ree during the construction of the first and second megara,*^ and that 
the earliest graves have not been found, or have lor^ since been dispersed-®® 
This seems the only solution of the dilemma, since the meagre remains of 
Transitional and earlier Early Corinthian from the site cannot represent 
what the colonists, even if few in numbers and poor, brought with them to 
the colony, while the reduction of the founding date would be too drastic. 
The earlier dating of the grave contents is quite excluded by the evidence 
from elsewhere. 

In view of all this, it seems possible to make somewhat wider the limits 
of date within which the Transitional style may, have passed into Early 
Corinthian, It might be possible to set the beginning of Early Corinthian 
at 620 B.c. or even 615 b.c., and its end at 590 b.c.,®* since the finds at Selinus 
do not give us grounds for a more precise dating than this. If this dating 
is adopted more time is allowed for the development of Late Protocorinthian, 
say 650-30 B.c. Transitional does not require a long period, as it is not a 
stage represented by any very great volume of pottery, e.g., at Perachora. This 
modification should satisfy the criticism of excessive compression of Late 
Protocorinthian levelled against Payne^s chronology, but it can go no ferther ®5 
without running contrary to the general evidence of earlier grave groups found 
in Rhodes and elsewhere, and involving the whole question of Corinthian— 
Attic chronology in the sixth century. 

In this connection the question arises of the overlap of Corinthian in 
its later stages with Attic, which eventually replaced it. Payne, having 
obtained his one fixed absolute date from Selinus, then elaborated the 


Dt VrouliA, where there seems to be quite a 
number covering a rekiively short period. As far u 
•dults sfe coMeroed, a peacefuJ setdecieoi ui^ould 
produce Mv early graves; opposition £ran Ihe aabvo 
(be reverse. It seems to be very difficult to decide 
which would have beets the case at Selinus. Atkinson 
(ASA Xrv, appears lo accept a prelimiaary 

settlemesi ((w which she produces no evidence. 
Mr. T. J. Cunbahin ptrints out to me that there is 
archaeological evidence of (nliminary seidenaent at 
almcet eve^ Sicilian colony which has bm captored. 
except Selinus, which •eeou to have beat founded 
'out of (be blue*} and treating with the natives 
(p. I3i)> * recollection of which, m her opinion, gave 
nse to the earlier foundation date CS50 i.o.}, and 
(P' * 3 $) * * settlement' unlikely to have been 
achieved without considerable bloodshed. The pre- 
liminary sertlemest would have been earned out, she 
thinks, by a mete handful, the MiUecoeot by a 
freata numbs*; * . . . for 'ht* reason, as well as 
Irom the probability that the earU^ setilcR were 
already atdvanced in years when* the colony was 
officially founded, there is no need to date the earliat 


Greek tombs at Selinus, even though thc^ arc numerous, 
much if any lata the final foundation of the 
The grave contoib ate dated accordingly, and what 
Payne dates c. 6:3 a.c. she appears to date €25 B.6, 
with the observatiea (p. ijt} that; 'it seems lolblk^ 
that fine and debased exazoplia, full-sized and miniarure 
vases, wae produced at (be —w» period *, presumably, 
to explain the absence of Payne's earlier Carinihiao 

More bkcly than through the ' Imperfect baking * 
DMQtioned in MA XXXII, xa6, 

** Despite Payne’s contention, ^fC., 84, that Selinus 
baa been widely enlored, thae appears to be a sug- 
gation in MA XXXII, 7-8 that other burial areas 
remain to be explored to the wat of the ctcy. 

** An end-date for Early Corinthian e, 590 i.o. Ii 
suggested by Payne (/fC., 37) as a possible modiitcatieD 
of nts chrortolcgy, and would not be out of keeping with 
the evidence MaaaiUa. 

As, for otam^. Byvanch’s reaffirmation 
(AfnenapRS IV, 30$), oi the old view; 'Die Chin 
Kanne wird man kaum viel vor 600 v. Che. dadereri^. 
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chronology of Corinthian pottery on a stylistic basis {with a certain assistance 
from the earlier graves containing his subgeometric types), and by a com¬ 
parison especially of Middle and Laic Corinthian widi Attic vase-painting- 
Thc difficulty of dating Middle Corinthian is emphasised by Payne (A’C., 
58), particularly in the question of the dividing line between Early and 
Middle Corinthian. The key points of Payne’s chronology of Middle 
Corinthian are dealt with in JVC., 60 and 62. They arc: comparisons of 
shapes of vases and renderings ct detail with Atric, and the comparison of 
plastic pyxis handles with other work of what seems to be much the same 
period.®* In this fashion compact groups arc formed, but the absolute date 
depends to a large extent on the dating of Attic,®’ and it is clearly very 
difficult to decide what is ‘ contemporary ’ Attic, and the degree of con- 
icmporaneiry of similar forms in each fabric. This is the real weakness of 
Payne’s chronology,®® and yet it seems to fit in outstandingly well with 
general developments in the sixth century, and that is the real test. He 
applies the same criteria {J/C., 60) to some of the Rhitsona graves, dated by 
Attic or imitations to 575-50 b.g., and to the red-ground vases.®* 

It is here that the chief criticism has arisen, f.g., from Langlotz,®® laigely 
from the ultimate desire for a much later dating of Protocorinthian, and 
apparently of Attic if his dating of the Francois Vase is to be taken as a 
part of a later dating of the whole of Attic. Langlotz asserts that the 
‘ archaising ’ forms of ‘ Massenware ’ have led Payne to date Corinthian 
pottery too early, and that only pots of the most outstanding quality are 
relevant for stylistic development and comparison with Attic. The 


*' Note the ]>rocat; the cupi {J/C., not. 
ftre coupftred with similar Attic vdth the cups 

(pi. 33. :-s. 5) are compared the kotylai 00s. 
950 it- {one (xom Swum, gr. 3 (), the krater freement 
no. X195 (pi. 33. and other vsess of which the Mce Is 
nven as e. 555-?5 a.c. With a reLared group of cups 
{jVC, noe. is coonected the py»s AV., so. 

SS2, with pluhc heads which to fii w^l in 

with Payoe’s series of plastic heads (gt p, 333) and a£ord 
Dot iedepesdent but confumacory e\MenCe of the fact 
that the cups AC., nos. ^5-6 are sligblty earlier than 
the Gorgooeioa group. Tm Samos grave also aSorded 
other vasea (tee AC., 6s aad Boehiau, pi. IV. s aad ii 
pi. V. : ana 3) taken to be of much the same period. 
’There b a certain weakness of amment here; the 
plate MT., rto, ima b said to have the sarae patterns as 
the Chimaera Ump {these patterns are raetely 
concentric bir>ds), woicb u dat^ by comparison to 
tbe FriD^u Vase to c. 580-70 a.C. 

** Cf. AC.. 6t; * The most useful mterion for the 
ebronoJogy ^ this period b ibe standard given by 
coolemporvy Attic \ 

** An attempt has been made above to show that a 
largish group (tbc Chimaera Group) cannot be dated 
as h w&ole by the eomparison of pan of it co one 
particular part of Attic. 


** yC,, So; and cT. 70 (and pi. 37, 3} on the 
Lydos lbn*t^ in LC I. 

'* GhensA A (:m 4}; though he seems to use Payne's 
chronology in hk Catalogue of the Martin von Wagner 
Museum at Worsbu^. 

Langlota, be. eix,, 436 dates the Pranfob Vase in 
the * early pe ri od of the ryranoand ruggesB a com* 
parison ot the Nessos Amphora with the Deianeira 
lekythos, and of the Gorgon drinOs itt the Louvre vdih 
the Neajcbos aryballos. Aa far as can be seen, ihb 
system of dating is quite ufitenable, though (be 
stylistic baas of uie dating of Atiie allows a certain 
margin (hr dnpute. 

** Xec. rib. 43t. 

** He would institute comparisons with very late' 
seventh* and early sbctlwestitry works of sculpture 
(sf, eil, 4S1—e) to date ^r^ Corinthian vase paintiog 
Dom 600 B.C. (thb means tM figure style), obssving; 

* Eindeubge Bewrise gibt a noch rdcht. aber der 
Au&chwung bmerhalb der korinthischen Keranuk, das 
Entsteben neucf GdlfsaJortaea, die neue EraShlerluit 
und der monumenialere. weii plastbcher gesehene 
Fifurenstil scheine mir ebenso wie in Atben auf die 
Wendeseit naeh 600, die Zeii der Sleben Welsen 
htntudeuienThis view soenu l^ely to have been 
rebutted by the Van finds. Gomparisoos with 
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Eurytios krater he would compare with the best Tyrrhenian vase-paintings 
or with the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis on the fragments of the Acropolis 
lebes by Sophilos; the Marriage of Paris and Helen (NC.y no. 1187; pi. 33, 
5) with the Francois Vase;®* NC., pi. 39, 1-2 and fig. 38 with ‘ ripe ’ 
Exekias; pi. 41, 2 with the Siphnian frieze. He maintains in opposition 
to Payne’s comparison of Late Corinthian polychromy with Sophilos that 
this style is later, the Corinthian counterblast to the Attic development of 
fold rendering.®* It is obvious that a great deal of this is based on subjective 
ai^uments which might be prolonged indefinitely. Some series of graves 
is still required to demonstrate what is contemporary in Attic with the best 
figure style of Corinthian, and to give a final settlement of this problem, 
and such a series of graves is conspicuously lacking. It may here be noted 
that a later chronology not greatly diffcrcnc from that of Langlotz is proposed 
by Kubler, who, on the strength of recent excavations in the Athenian 
Kerameikos, gives the following: Late Protocorinthian 650-25 b . g .; Transi¬ 
tional 625-10 B-C-; Early Corinthian 610-580 b.o, ; Middle Corinthian 
560-50 B.G. ; and Late Corinthian I presumably after 550 b.g. Selinus 
itself affords no evidence to rebut a modified form of the earlier pan of this 
dating, but it should also be ppinted out that evidence of the sort produced 
by Kubler®* is sometimes liable to more than one interpretation,®’ and 
unless a considerable amount of Corinthian pottery has been found on the 
site (and that of the best quality) with independently dateable Attic, any 
such new dating will require very sharp scrutiny before it is accepted. This 
is clear in view not only of the earlier evidence from the Kerameikos which 
seemed to supprt Payne’s dating, but also of that from elsewhere which 
appears to indicate a cessation of Corinthian production c, 550 b.c. as far 
as the figure style and greater part of the animal style arc concerned. 

As observed above, Langlotz, in down-dating the finer Corinthian vases 
of the polychrome style, rgccts the evidence of the inferior animal-frieze 
vases on the ground that they do not really reflect the development of style, 
but are ’ archaising Mmtnware \ and thus led Payne to too early dating in 
general. Such an argument can only be valid if the animal frieze can be 
separated entirely from the figure style, or if it can be shown that the figure 


Mulpture at picb an ntly p«ri^ seem te be ntber 
hazardous (ff. the comparisons ianiiuted for n some- 
whnt later period by KarousoifPapaspyri^ in AM 

LXir (:m^. 184). 

** A double lowerif^’ of its date in comparison with 
the chroDolosy of ?^e, «vho dates it before the 
Gorfcoeioa cum aad Timonidas, and therefore ten to 
fifteen yean bdbre the FrsD^is Vase, which, however, 
Laof lots dales c. §^^50 b.c. 

•* Cf. however. Tor fWd rendeiog ia Corinthiaa, 
to8 and 00. t4{0 and one or two fra^enis of 


Perachora Corinthian; unless lodeed decorative frlnces 
are here ictmded. 

** 1 quote from a letter of Mr. T.J. Dunbabia,Mnce 

^ volume oT^^/is not avaiUble to me. * His ground 
is the sueeesaioo of a aumber of ^ve monuments in 
the Kerameikos, each of which cuts into the one below, 
and is therefore later than ic, and wbi^ cannot be’ 
compressed into the space of time allotved 'oy Payne’s 
chronology of the late sevealh cectujy Stt addU 
Clonal ooie at the end of this article, p. 854. 

As J. M. Cook has shows la BSX XSCKV, sop. 
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style of a vase is progressive while the animal frieze below it is archaisii^.*® 
This Langlolz makes no attempt to do, and indeed, while it may be conceded 
that there is a less striking development in animal fneze than in figure scenes 
in later Corinthian, there is a development in the animal-fHeze style which 
is very apparent when elements of it are given more prominence than usual; 
cf. the amphora AC-, pi. 40, i. It is not really possible to separate animal 
frieze and figure styl« at any period in Corinthian. Elements of one con¬ 
stantly appear in the other, and both must in general be dated together, 
with the result that small vases or vases with figure deedration not of the 
first quality can reasonably be used for dating. Here the crux is the associ¬ 
ation of Attic and Corinthian in the same grave groups, and the point at 
which the figure and animal styles finally disappear. 

Starting from the latest possible period, we may safely assert that the 
Corinthian animal and figure styles did not extend into the fifth century. 
The Conventionalising style, which was ascribed by Payne to the later sixth 
and early fifth centuries, is confirmed in this dating by a series of finds at 
Athens and Corinth.** For the second half of the sixth century the series 
of graves from the North Cemetery at Corinth is not yet published. Here, 
if anywhere, acceptable evidence should be found, if Lar^lotz’ later datii^ 
is correct. Neither Rhodes nor Taranto has produced those major works 
of the potter’s and painter’s craft necessary to demonstrate beyond cavil 
the chronology of the best and'most elaborate Corinthian relative to Attic. 
Apart, however, from the fact chat vases of the first class are lackic^ in both 
sites, in the second half of the sixth century the predominance of Attic is not 
contested by a few of the inferior productions of Corinth, which Payne has 
assigned to the very last stage of Late Corinthian I and to the earlier Con¬ 
ventionalising style.^®* The same condition prevails in the graves at 
Monasteri near Perachora.^®^ 

In the second quarter of the sixth century the position of Rhodes is 
obscure, as has been seen above, and the special circumstances seeming to 
prevail there reduce the value of the evidence of the Rhodian graves, though 


** For I real arebttfing; »tyle, e/. the Eleutbema 
brooae bands, 2s6 £F., in as Payne poinls 

out, (he rendering of cenain details makes ihe 
arcbakiDg ebaracc^ of the vork clear. 

*• VI (1936). #57 ff., Pease, 'A Well of (he 

Late Fifu Ceatury'; AtperuiVil (tS37],533,Ibrawell 
group extendiog &om niid.uxih century tc 
B.C. 

At lalysos (Osre Rhodu III) Gennihian U moMly 
linuted to the * tombe arcaiche a oenastone ^ In ^ 
* t^be a jnhumaxione which seem to date from the 
ntid-axth century, toJudn from the Aide vases appeat- 
iflc in (hem. only fiC II .appears, as e.g., io grave 
163,179,180, 994 astd aga. 'The same is the case 


at Kaniros. Where Corinthian appeanwith Attic St 
is of that sort already ascribed by nvne to the latter 
half of the sixth century; ef. Clem TV, grave ii, 

M 5 ( " 3 , *sa. « 3 S> ‘43. >62, i$ 7 ; there are others 
: — t^. In the later esccavations at lalysos 
(1934; ClaT& Msdu VIII}, dCTite (he cortfderable 
amount and excellence of the Attic (starting vdth Siana 
cups in Marmaro 2 and 93), there is 00 Corinthian 
associated with it (the East Creek ‘ wild.goat' sryle is 
equally lacking). The Corinthian all appears In the 
earlierjRaves vdih Uttle or r>o Attic. 

fiiS 193S, 144: *The earliest material is Attk 
b.f., including Stana cups, with Late Corinthian, the 
last gasp of the arumal.piese style ‘. 
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nothing emerges from them to shake Payne’s chronology.*®^ Payne used 
Rhitsona grave 51 for this period 60}, but there is a good deal of material 
in Taranto, mostly unpublished, which also may be used here.^®® On this 
site a rich series of graves has been excavated at difFerent times, which confirm 
Payne's chronology against the criticism of Langlotz, though the best poly¬ 
chrome style is ^ain lacking- There is a sharp division between a large 
group of graves with Middle and Late Corinthian,*®* and another large 
group with Attic b.f. and no Corinthian except a few representatives of Lace 
Corinthian 11 . The division seems to come about mid-century.*®® When 
Corinthian and Attic overlap, the latest Corinthian does not extend far 
into the second half of the century, as is clear from the independently-dated 
Attic,*®® though there are cases of lengthy survival. 

It may fairly be concluded that nothing has been found since 1931 to 
upset Payne’s general chronology, though a reservation must be made in con¬ 
nection with the most recent finds itt the Athenian Kcrameikos (n. 96 above), 
which require further examination based on fuller publication. A minor 
modification of the dates of Transitional and Early Corinthian is not excluded 
by the evidence of SeJinus, but Late Corinthian I can hardly be pushed 
down beyond 550 b . c ., and the Late Corinthian I polychrome vases cannot 
be separated from the other types (animal-frieze and minor-figure style). 


Thif ii «Dphuis«d hen bccauM tb«re u a 
leiwcncy ce aRempt to extract too mgeh fron the 
Rhodian finds, as in eoftoeedao with the dating eT 
Pikellgra by Homuas-Wedekliw (AreArntflu I'asBk 
waansMtst (1938} and AM LXV (t940), 31 fT.), who 
bases dose dabngs and detailed argMseats on some oT 
tbe Rhodian mve-groups in a manner whi^ seems 
wbdiW unhasrihabk. See also R. M. Cook’s comoiect 
in WSLVm (1038), a66. 

«• Tbemate^vrajjmetiemively studied by Payoe 
than that from SecUy (see.YC,, 186), though a Jea] 
of It was availabk before 1931. A fair ao»unt has 
also been found ance that date. The extensive fi nd s at 
CoTDetofTarouijua, not so readily to besrudM in grave 

E up», are xbo lamly unpubli^ed; die pottery fiom 
ne and Vulci is m the most part dispersed, 
lie 'Hie most recent are publ^ed in ys >956, 119 
and 132^ They contain no Attic. 

In keeping vrfth the ibe^ of H. R. W. Smith 
( 7 ^ Hsaril ffy^, a63) that the &1I of (he Cypeelids 
(if thk k to be placed s. b.o.) was attended by a 
■barp fall oc practical disappearance of Coricchian 
trade with Italy. lane {BSA XXXl V, j 30) points out 
the de^ne of Laconian aRer^so a-c., oa the removal 
of Coruiihian Ins^uratioa, though thb ie not so tailing 
in view of the datsoc of Laconian nuisly by Corinthiaa. 

. twida, 8/^24: large crude MC 

kotyle, LC I cup with grjflon luds and eagles, and an 
Attn: trefbil.raoulhed panel oipe, of a date early in the 
second half of the sbcui century. 

(9) ViaLcQnida,8/4/aa: two crude MC korylai and 
a linear amphorisl^ with Attic trefoil.inouthed olpe, 
la the pand of which a quadruple lotua-palmette 


r. 550 8.C. 

(3) Via Dante, 2/5/27: Corioihian red-ground 
pyns with upn^i hasidles (bonemeo 00 alternate black 
and white hMses galloping to L), with Attic b.f 
continuous* pro file amphora of c. 55 0 ajs, 

J l) Goscrada Madre Grarla, S7/7/20: Corinlbian 
.ground panel amphora: A. airen and cock, 
roeettea; B, two confi^nted female heads of LC I 
styk; with an Attic' C ’ cup. 

(5) Via Ramellini, 94/5/34: small amphora with 
lotui'palmette complec in panel, of inferior s^le wih 
coarse ind^n; may be tionnthian or an Imitation; 
found with a ladsh band cup and a * C' cup. Pub¬ 
lished ys <936. >83. 

^6) Arsenal ExeavatioBS. 36/8/07, jp. 428; Corin¬ 
thian ’ white-style ’ amphonskos, Corinthian con¬ 
tinuous-profile amphora (cock with white-dot erw 
hancenent, in panel; traces of red on suifscc) of 
late MG or LC I*period, Corinthian pytos with upright 
handles (tongues and lotus-palmetie uainoo b^yjof 
LC II style, and two Attic band cups, one with a non¬ 
sense (?) icschpiion, the other with a boar between 
panthers in ocat * Kleinmeisier ’ style. 

(7) Gontrada Santa Luda, 8/t 1/94: miCerial found 
outside the grave. Large LG II pyxis with upright 
handles, Cormtblan fictile hare and llC aryballos, «^th 
Attic band<^ (i. I^erakla and Triton; ii. Warrior 
combat) in ' iCleinmeisier ’ atyle. 

For a somewhat earlier sti^e, tf. Via Duea degli 
Abrurzi, gr. 1 (ifi/ti/sa): Cwnast cup and a large 
MC koiyle with thick fuisg. For a somewhat latcf 
context of a eomasi cup, c /1 Villa Pepe, gr. s (8I/0/15), 
with Atiic only, including a ' Kleinmeiiier ’ baco^p. 
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APPENDIX 

The Silhouette or Subgeometric Style 

The following discussion is intended to supplement the somewhat scanty 
and scattered account of this type of decoration given in Payne’s work 
Mecrocorinthia and elsewhere. No profound conclusions have been or can be 
reached concerning it, and of necessity its dating must be vague in the extreme. 
The material is divided into categories according to the type of silhouette 
decoration. The term ‘ subgeometric ’ is misleading, not only because a 
great deal of this style of decoration is far removed in time from the Geometric 
Period, but also because it frequently shows no geometricising qualities at all. 

(A) The * Running Dog ’ Style. It has been discussed by Johansen, Payne 
and Ure.^®’ This form of decoration seems to begin with the ovoid aryballos 
period of Johansen, when it appears on aryballoi (as VS^ pis. 15-16), and on 
the large kotyle fragment VS, 78, fig. 48.^®® It is also very common on 
small kocylai of the type J/C., 23, fig- 9 C. The ‘ running dog* frieze very 
frequently appears on pointed aryballoi, which seem to last into the Early 
Corinthian period in the graves of Sicily and Rhodes.^®® It should be noted 
that the small kotylai of AC., 23, fig. 9 C type {cf. Munich, SH.,.p\. 6, 220) 
also occur in Rhodes and Sicily with Early Corinthian, but not later (though 
there are rare exceptions), while the small linear kotylai continue into the 
fifth century.'^® The occurrence of a fragment of a ‘ running dog ’ kotyle 
of the early type in a chamber tomb at Kamiros (Makri Langoni; Clara 
Rhodes IV, 64, gr. 8, figs. 41-4) with Attic b.f. and black-glaze pottery, must 
be explained as an intrusion.^^^ A few examples of the kotylai occur in the 
well groups at Corinth {Corinth VII, i, groups 153-73; 202-ri; 218-311). 
Ibid. pi. 23, 160-1 are definitely earlier than ibid. pi. 29, 208-10, in keeping 
with the apparent order of the groups, but the solitary example in the large 
Early Corinthian well-group {ibid. pi. 33, 249) looks earlier than the fore¬ 
going, though it should be later. The subsidiary decoration seems to be the 
main criterion of date, though this, too, is often deceptive. 

There arc no examples of the ‘ running dog ’ frieze on alabastra of Proto- 
corinthian shape, but it appears frequently on alabastra of Corinthian shape 
of the Transitional and Early Corinthian periods; cf. MA XXV, 555, fig. 141 
in Syracuse from Gcla, Louvre E 396 (Pottier, pi. 40), CVA Brussels I, pi. i, 
12, and Etruscan imitations. Like the kotylai, pointed aryballoi and alabastra 

7O-41 jrC.. d JtAd a. 3; one '** Associiied viritb Early CorinthUn ulsibaavs. 

Fttmm^rom Appeodui, p. See p. 173, n. 47, Tor Rhodes. 

If, indeed, this vase to this and is See Johimn, 79. 

Dot Boiaewhat later. See n. 40 for a general diKUSsioa of tbU (woblem. 
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with this type of decoration do not as a rule continue much beyond the early 
part of the Early Corinthian period. 

There is considerable variation iit the type of ‘ running dog *; cf. the 
examples given by Payne, NC., 279, under no. 191. Despite Payne’s assertion 
(ibid.) that this type of decoration docs not survive into the sixth century 
(see above), there appear to be rare examples of its use in Middle Corinthian 
pottery; cf. the kotylai CVA Louvre VIII, pi, 27, i, 5 and 6, which appear 
from the shape and subsidiary decoration to be Middle Corinthian, and the 
miniature kotyle, MA XXXII, pL 87, 9 from the temple of Demeter at 
Selinus, in which the rays are replaced by broad bands, as in the linear 
kotylai of the Middle Corinthian period. In these examples the ‘ running 
dog * frieze is very debased. Cf. also the two kotylai from the Middle 
Corinthian well-group at Corinth, in Corintfi Vll^ i, pi. 42, 339 and 341. 

It should be noted that, among the Protocorinthian fragments with this 
type of decoration from Pcrachora, both the stylised type occurs (varying 
very much in character and almost impossible to date), and the naturalistic 
type, which differs only in the absence of incision from the subsidiary friezes 
in incised technique on Protocorinthian aryballoi. Here again it is difHcuU 
to make a distinction of period, except that the Late Protocorinthian and 
Transitional examples arc often of a heavier form. 

The publication of the vases with this decoration from Pcrachora will 
justify the conclusion that the ‘ running dog ’ frieze should not be used for 
purposes of dating; the rest of the decoration seems to afford a surer basis, 
though by no means completely satisfactory. Thus it may be noted in con¬ 
nection with, e.g.f the linear shoulder decoration of conical oinochoai, that 
Payne J/C.y no. 38 (LPC) has torses on the shoulder; so, too, nos. 141 and 
142 (TransiiionU) and 750 (EG). Tongues can therefore be a fairly early 
form of decoration, though they are generally regarded as later, e.g., on 
kotylai. Shoulder-rays and certainly cross-hatched rays (sometimes with 
hooks) Iwk and may well be early,but it should be noted that hooks also 
appear, in a Perachora vase, in a context which, on other grounds, is certainly 
not early. 

(B) Less common is the ordinary type of silhouette animal frieze. Early 
examples are VS, pi. 16, 4-6; 20, 2 21, r a-b; 24, i a-i; there are a 

number of Protocorinthian examples from Pcrachora. To the Late Proto¬ 
corinthian period belong, perhaps, the following, not mentioned by Payne 
in his Cataloguer (i) fragmentary kotyle in Syracuse from the Fusco 
cemetery (Adi, 1877, p. 44, 4 arid pi. CD, 7), of early shape with long rays; 
friezes divided by narrow bands; in uppermost frieze, group of dot rosettes; 

dw lumr Mftmpk of the shape, MA XXV, 541, fig. 134. 
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middle frieze, silhouette animals; third frieze, running dogs; no filling, 
good style. (2) pyxis with faintly concave sides, in Copenhagen, CVA II, 
pi. 89, 2: on the rim, dot-rosettes and zig-zag; in frieze, lion, bull, doe (?); 
filling of dot-roseltes and zig-zags (cf. VS, ph 35» 5 ?); it is later than the 
ovoid aryballos VS, pi. 16, 5 or pi. 21, i a-b, and earlier than the kotyle in 
Syracuse. Here or with the following Transitional examples belongs Corinth 
VII, i, pi. 23, 159, from the well-group 153-73. 

According to Payne {MC., 279) the following are Transitional: CVA 
Copenhagen It, pi. 91, 2 {NC., no. 197), kotyle of early shape, with animal 
frieze of rather heavy type in silhouette, with dot-rosettes j Heidelberg, NC., 
no. 75 E, fig. 118 C, an alabastron with three friezes of animals of heavy type 
with doi-and-circle filling, ‘ certainly Transitional ’ (Payne); Munich, SH. 
221 (pi. 12 and fig. 14), kotyle, metopes with birds at riin, below, silhouette 
frieze with hailstorm filling, a row of rosettes and double rays. Payne cites 
two other examples, in Frankfurt and Corinth,^^^ with similar metopes. 
With the silhouette frieze of the Munich example (with dot filling) he com¬ 
pares Berlin 321 (kotyle with very narrow foot). A further example of h 
kotyle of early shape with similar bird metopes U Naples 128236 (Payne 
no. iq^ = MA XXII, pi 51, 4, from Cumae); the frieze of rather thin 
crude animals is quite different from the Copenhagen example. It might 
be called an early example of the ‘ straggling ’ type.^^^ An interesting 
example of the combination of incised and silhouette styles is afforded by 
the rimless cup Bonn, inv. 2055 (AA LI (1936), 354, figs. 8 and 9)- For its 
shape cf. Payne, HC., nos. 709—12 (he gives a late seventh-century date for 
the group; all the examples listed arc of black-polychrome or linear style). 
The interior is in the ordinary incised style, and does not appear to be earlier 
than latcish Early Corinthian, The exterior combines birds in metopes, of 
the type mentioned above, and a frieze of animals in unincised silhouette, 
very similar to the kotyle Payne NC., no. 194 and to a Perachora example. 
It would appear, therefore, from the interior decoration that neither type 
of decoration used on the exterior is necessarily early, and that in riic 
case of AC., no. 194 the shape rather than the decoration affords the more 

’rhe kotyle published by CoHu, Musit KaU/tSm style Irt this case; eo chat (he kelyle be dated cigar 

S uebareei 193 7), 00. 7. p. hp. 7-4, is gTiinceruin to the o>d of the seventh cencury. The same might 

te Deeenben: vertical wavy Uoo on rim (double be true oT the not very dissimilar IrgcyUj from Tornb 49 
axe at handia). divided by bro^ and narrow baiuis at Selinus. See p. (79. n. 70. 
from a silhouette frieze of lions, goats and swao, with The Cerintkian exsmM, with birds and dogs, is 

filling nf small neat dot-roaettes; below, dot'and-band published in V//, i, pi. 03,183. 
and raya The style seems early, but the shape is not 0 *. also the alabutron with two frieMS of 
it is bter than that of the kotyle publbbed fig. 6, silhouette animals in crude style from the Agora South. 

t }8 (no. 6), with double rays, of the very narrow* Bast deposit at Perachora [Ptrath^ra 1 . pi. 31. sKwhkb 
ed ^pe lifTiiiat to JVC., Rr. >90 A. No, jt shape is may be Transitional in date, and is dose in style to the 
more like CsnaUt VH, i. pi. ax, 9^ (frotn the EC well* * straggling ’ type, 
group), and shape is probaoly a b^ter criterion than 
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dependable criterion of date. The Munich kotyle with the bird metope 
decoration is further discussed below in connection with the silhouette-bird 
type. 

Early CSorinthian and later examples of the ordinary silhouette style do 
not appear to be very common. The following Early Corinthian examples 
may be noted from Mcrocorinihia: no. 369, alabastron in Athens (?) from 
Orchomenos {BCH 1895, 192, fig. 16), petals on the shouldcTj animal frieze 
between broad dot-and-band, heavy style, not unlike Payne J'fC., fig. 118 C, 
no filling; no. 369, alabastron in Athens (?) from Orchomenos {BCHy 
ibid.), like the foregoing, but with petals on the base; the animals are thinner, 
and in style not unlike the kotyle no. 194 and the alabastron Gracf, 
i, pi- 15, 4<>5 (^ec below, in the discussion of the ‘ straggling ' type); no. 374, 
Bonn 590, alabastron with ‘ river-god * (with bull’s horns) running; no. 375, 
Louvre A 457, alabastron with Typhon, filling of loose dot-roseltes. The 
kothon MC.y no. 723 A (in Syracuse, from Megara Hyblaca; MA I, 863), 
with black-polychrome decoration on the upper side, and a frieze of lions (?), 
looks early, but there is some uncertainty about the tomb-group in which it 
was found. It has flat handles, which are usually but not necessarily late 
(see below, under ‘ kothons 

AC., no. 632 {Ddlos X, pi. 25, 325), a large, round-bottomed ary hallos 
with three friezes of ordinary silhouette animals, with thick filling, is called 
Early Corinthian by Payne, but it might well be of Middle Corinthian period. 
It is not fer from the group of plates with concentric bands of silhouette 
animak: AC., no. 1034, in Cassd from Samos (Bochlau, pi. 15, 4); 1035, 
Dugas, Dihs X, pi. 6, 505; no. 1033, British Museum A 1513; add AiA 
XXXII, 311, fig. 129, and a Perachora example (of similar section to AC., 
no. 1034). Of the other examples in Payne’s group, no. 1036, CVA Bibl. 
Aai., I, pi. 10, 7 has more elongated animals and is perhaps a little later; 
the Oxford fragments {CVA II, pi. 6,15-17) seem more crude than the above; 
the fragment from Cumae in Naples (MA XXII, 467, fig. 168) approaches 
more closely the type of stylised animals (with hailstorm filling in the field) 
with ‘stilt’ legs (see below). The Samos example was found (Boehlau, 
38-9) in a sarcophagus with a kotyle of the Samos group (cf AC-, pi. 33, 

11), which Payne dates r. 580 b.c., and other Middle Corinthian pottery. The 
Wurzburg amphoriskos (Langlolz, pi. 9, 117), with silhouette animals with 
blob filling, is of a style somewhat similar to the plate group, but the animak’ 
legs arc more slender. Langlotz dates it to the beginnir^ of the sixth century, 
but it is probably later; the shape is common at the end of Middle Corinthian 
(c/ the example found in the same sarcophagus as the silhouette plate and 
Samos kotyle, Boehlau, pi. 4, 3), and there are obvious Middle Corinthian 
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(late) examples m practically the same style, but with incised detail. The 
lid fragment F. de D.', V, 140, fig. 564 (silhouette animals with dot-and-circle 
filling), is difficult to date; it may be Transitional or later, The tripod- 
pyxis, CVA Poland I [Czarioryski ColUction), pi. 6, 4, in silhouette style with 
varied filling, is Middle/Late Corinthian, not unlike members of the 
‘ stra^lii^ * group in some respects. 

Akin to the above is a heavy crude type of silhouette-animal frieae, cj. the 
kotyle fragment, AH II, pi. 59, 27, and the alabastroa Graef, I, pi. 15, 428, 
with narrow frieze between broad black bands overlaid with narrower purple 
stripes, of crude style, but probably Early Corinthian,The concave 
pyxis CVA Madrid I, pi. 2, 12 is of the ordinary heavy type animal frieze 
(blob filling) of Middle (?) Corinthian dale; cf. the kotyle of Middle 
Corinthian shape, CVA Lcuvre VI, pi. 6, 16-17 (similar to Munich, SH. 222 
in shape) with blobby animal frieze, and Perachcra I, ph 33 ) 3 - It should be 
noted that there are also silhouette figure scenes, cf. Peraakora I, pi, 33, i 
(part in outline), the female bust of ibid., pi. 32, 22, and the amusing repre¬ 
sentation of a monkey or human being, Hesperia I, 73. 

(G) With the group of plates mentioned above Payne associated the group 
of ‘ sut^cometric ’ kotylai, NC., 309, nos. 965-9. Of these the fragnient in 
Naples from Cumae {MA XXII, 467, fig. 169) is of the same type as the plate 
fragment ibid., fig. 168 from the same site, mentioned above. Similar are 
the kotylai Munich, SH., pi. 12, 222, Vienna, Hofmus., 175, and Marseilles 
(Vasseur, pi. 7, 13), The kotyle group is far more stylised than the series 
of plates (having in common with the latter only the ‘ hailstorm ’ fiUir^), 
and from the stiff-legged animal type might be called the ‘ stilt-le^ed ’ 
group.'^® It may be later than the plates, but is probably still Middle 
Corinthian,^*® and in origin perhaps even earlier; cf. the Leyden example 
mentioned below. For other examples of the type, see Ure, Aryballoi, 93 and 
pi. 5, 86. 1 {cf. the lid fragment with flat knob, MA XXV, 549); 87. 14; 
125 a. I (cf. the aryballos from Orchomenos, BCH 1895, 196, fig. 18); MA I, 
822, gr. 37, fig., found with small band kotylai; MA XXII, 467; Biles 
XVII, pi. 58, 83 (kotyle with grazing goats, no filling; of the same shape as 
Munich, SH. 222); Brants, Leyden, pi. 12, 18, alabastron of Corinthian shape, 
with three friezes (divided by double bands) of silhouette animals of the same 
‘ stilt-le^ed ’ type, but apparently early, and with filling of dot-rosettes of 

*’* cr. MA XV2I, S25, fig. 438. b&ving a lid with * Mil (•Jagged * animab or the 

Graef oaJia it' Naebumung proTokorinihucher Munich kotyle fsao) with aaibtorcD filling was 
Mutter in altkorinthbcher Tdpferei . found at Papacbluret (Kknuroa), in gr. 5 (Clare lUedar 

'** Note, in eenaeeiion with thit |roup>, that aome* VI-'VII, a% ff., and fig. 36). which it not, however, of a 
thing like it occurs in Protocorinihiao, in the ovald great deal of value for clw dating, since it obvioualy 
aryballos period; ^Jtdiansco, 1 ^ 5 , pt t?, j. contained rwo iatermenta. See p. >79, o. 49. 

A coQvcX'Skira p)ocu of oude Middle Coriothian 
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neat type, perhaps the earliest of the style; Delphi, F. de i)., V, 155, fig. 639, 
kotyle fragment (broad bands below the frieze ); Syracuse, from Megara 
Hyblaea (MA I, 804, fig.; NC.y no. 1328), pyxis with convex sides and 
cylindrical handles; and kotyle fragments from Selinus {MA XXXII, pi. 
89, 2 and 7), which have a similar ‘ stilt-legged ’ animal firicze with dot and 
blob filling, but may be either Corinthian or local. The powder pyxis MA 
54 » wi*h crescent whirligig on the horizontal surfricc and a 

silhouette animal frieze, and on the vertical side dancers and two winged 
horses all in silhouette, is closer in style to the plate group {cf. the small 
filling blobs) than to the * stilt-legged ' animal group.^*® The amphoriskos 
Oxford, 1928. 26 (JVC-, no. 1074), belongs to the ‘straggling’ group. 
Urc, who does not distinguish (op. cit., 93) between the various types of 
silhouette animals, dates the type to his third Corinthian period, as frr as the 
alabastron ibid.^ pi. 5, 86. i is concerned; the two aryballoi ihid.^ pi, 5, 87. 
14 and 125 a. I he assigns to the second of his Corinthian periods. The 
Leyden alabastron would then be still earlier. Thus the type seems to 
extend from Early to Late Corinthian. It is represented at Pcrachora by 
a number of examples from the Limenia sanctuary finds. Cf. also Perackora 
Pl- S 3 > 7 - ^ . 

(D) The ‘ straggling ’ type is sometimes similar in general effect to the 
above, but shows more obvious connections with the ordinary type of animal 
frieze- It is represented at Pcrachora by a number of examples, one of them 
comparable to JVC., 314, fig. 157, Perackora I, pi. 32, 13, is about half-way 
between the ordinary silhouette style and this type. An early example of 
the type is the kotyle Naples 128236 (A'C., no. 194), of early shape, with 
bird metopes (as in Munich, SH. 221) on the rim, and, below, one frieze 
of rather thin and crude animals, somewhat similar to a Limenia example. 
Another example, the rimless cup Bonn, inv. 2055 [AA LI (1936), 354, 
figs. 8 and 9), shews, as was mentioned above, that this type of decoration 
is not necessarily early. Other (later?) examples are the powder pyxis 
from Tanagra (Jdl U, pi. 2, and p. 18), the jug Louvre A 425 (CVA Louvre 
VIII, pi. 24, which has the common type of fillii^ crosses (later 

than the powder pyxis), and the alabastron Gracf, I, pi. 15, 405, with two 
friezes bounded by groups of three narrow bands, no filling. A much cruder 
example, partaking of the character of the ‘ stick-legged ’ animals, is the 
alabastron with three friezes, Thera II, 221, fig. 423. Following all these 

Though the dale of (be gnve group, according 
(0 H>pe. u mid-sitb eoBCury (MJ., 39^. It was 
round in gnve 64 with a temcotta suaotcg feoiaJe 
figurute with a dove. 

*" Tb« eoBvo-iided pyxi* louvre E 609 (Pettier, 
pi. 43 )» Rgned by Khans, hardly belongs to this 


ffoup, thoi^ Payne (AX:., 3*3, no. compares It, 
not sujiaWy, to the powder py*is MA X^I, 54, 

>*• Of Payne's shapes the Deare« it perhaps AC., 
fig. to H. 
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arc: the amphora XVII, pi. 59, 124, and, of the same style, the powder 
pyxis fragment Tktra 11 , 23, no. 36, fig. 50; later, too, is the amphora 
XVII, pL 59, 123. Somewhere here bdong the concave-sided pyxis CVA 
Oxford II, pi. I, 55 and the cruder example of the same type, CVA Poland I 
(Czartoryski CoUection), pi. 6, 3. They are of the sixth not of the seventh 
century. The amphora DHos XVII, pi. 59, 125, and the amphoriskos 
Berlin 3933 [Colltction Sabourofy pi. 47, 2) represent the final stage in this 
group- For purposes of datii^ the only material available (apart from the 
rimless cup in Bonn mentioned above) is the trefoil oinochoe with narrow 
foot and two friezes of silhouette animals (in type between the ‘ stick-legged ’ 
and ‘ siragglii^ * forms) with hailstorm filling found in Rhodes {Clara Rhodos 
III, 120, lalysos, gr. 88; CVA Rodi I, pi. i, 3), with a Laconian III kylix 
(cf. BSA XXXIV, 180). On the basis of its shape the jug may be dated, 
as by Lane, to the first quarter of the sixth century; compare Payne NC.j 
fig. 10 E (Middle Corinthian). A powder pyxis from Perachora, with one 
straggling animal in a bird frieze, shows that Ae type may be early; so does 
the early Naples kotyle. This type of decoration may extend from the later 
seventh century (it is by no means certain that it started as early as the 
Transitional period] to the end of Middle Corinthian. 

(E) There remains the ! silhouette-bird ’ type of decoration, which is 
fdrly common. The Corinthian silhouette bird in its most common form 
varies little from Transitional to Middle Corinthian.'^* It appears on 
Early Corinthian alabastra; cf the examples in Syracuse, from Gcla {MA 
XVII, 33, fig. 3), with bands and a narrow frieze of silhouette birds (found 
in grave 5 with a scale-pattern alabastron and scale-pattern pointed arybailos), 
and in Leningrad, from Olbia, Payne, jVC., fig. 121 A; and on other shapes, 
cf. the kotyle fragment Perachora I, pi. 32, 2, and (somewhat later) the birds 
in white paint on kotyle rims, as Corinth Vlf i, pi. 35, 261-2. The dating 
in the later periods is assisted by the silhouette bird frieze on a Perachora 
(Limenia) bottle, and the occurrence of similar birds on convex-sided pyxides 
and lids {cf. the fi'agment F. de D., V, 140, fig. 587 and a Perachora (Limenia) 
lid). Much the same type of bird appears (in a frieze with hailstorm filling) 
on the two-fticze f.b. arybailos Dilos X, pi. 27, 345, called LC I by Payne. 
Rather different is the type on the lateish kotyle (now in Amsterdam) CVA 
Hague I, pi. 1,9 (said in the catalogue to be possibly of Boeotian origin). 

•“ Payn« uy» rflhw {CyA OjjW II, p- S«): ‘The No<e tlsai the Protocorinihj&n type U generally 

vase U diffkuit M date; the cujving sides sbow that U ^uice diHereoij ^ JobanseD, KS, p(. 6. A Tore* 
cannot be earlier iKao ihe period of TtansidoD frost runaer of the Corutruac type is PenJwa I. pi. 8. 
Protocoricihian to Corisibian; it is not likely 10 be Called Late CorisUuan 1 by Payoe {AC.. 32) 

later than the cod of ibe seventh cestury, as in the sixth no. probably on account of (fie ebais in the 

coitujy other types of pyxis prevail. Probably late upper frteae, whi^ Is somewhat umilar to AC., fig. 
seventh cestury.* 65 D. 
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With a Perachora example may be compared the conical oinochoc from 
Ae^na, AhA XXII (1897), 296, fig- 21, covered with black glaze, as Payne 
//C., fig- 136, with birds in white paint on the shoulder (vertical wavy lines 
between)- 

Of the same style as the powder pyxis CVA Oxford II, pi. 2, 36 and pi. 3, 
16 {NC.y no. 672), t.«., with the same bird-type, are three Perachora (Limenia) 
powder pyxides, in one of which there is a ‘ straggling ’ animal in the bird 
frieze. Payne regards the Oxford powder pyxis as early (late seventh century) 
owing to its resemblance to the early kotylai JVC., nos. 193-5 such as 
Munich, SH. 221 and the Naples kotylc from Cumae). 

The naturalistic type of bird (crane?) appears also, o.g.^ on the cup 
Munich, SH. 205, fig. 10. Not far removed is the type Perackora I, pi. 31, 
5. Quite a different type of bird (stylised) appears on the pyxis with upright 
handles, Dilos X, pi. 32, 507. The linear motive of the upper frieze in the 
Delos vase is noteworthy; it looks as if it were derived from a frieze of 
silhouette animals such as DHos XVII, pi. 59, 125. 


ALABASTRA 

On the Protocoiinthian alabastron shape, see HC., 269-71, where the 
origin of the shape is discussed. The earliest examples are a little earlier 
than 650 B.c. Cf. also F 5 ,102, and pi. 38. On the Transitional shape proper, 
see HC.y 31-2, 2 74, Groups A-C, and fig. 118 A. VS, pi. 45,4-5, shews clearly 
the difTcrent shapes of Transitional and Corinthian alabastra. Both these 
examples are Transitional in style, but in pi. 45, 5 (Griffon Group) the 
developed later form appears (see JVC., 275-6) - The style of decoration is also 
modified at this period {ibid., 275), from frieze to over-all decoration. For 
the Corinthian form proper, see JVC., *281-6 (EC; discussion of the EC shape 
231); 303 (MC); 319 (LC I). 

(A) Add to Paync^s list the following: 

(i) CVA Loum VI: pi. 3, 1-2 (CA 1740), man nmning to r.; 3-4 (GA 1739), man 
running, and snakes. These are mentioned in MC., 341. Pf. 3, 12-14 (GA 257^ is also a 
LC Group B alabastron, with jriffon-bird. PI. 3, 15-iB (MNB 627) is noteworSy for the 
very considerable elongation 01 the forms, especiuly in the panther, which has a tiny head 
on a large heavy body. Potder compares D 4 los pi. 65, 439. Despite the chick filling 
ornament it should perhaps be called LC I, and possibly it is not Corinthian. Payne (JVC., 
341) calls it late MO, and compares the ppds MC., no. dS8, and relaCed alabastron MC., no. 802. 
(a) CVA Louore IX: pi. 89, 14-15 (fe 497), belonmg to the ‘ Griflbn Group pi. 29, 

S -io (E 3 m), similar to Payne no. 75 pl- 29, 24-^ (E 494), resembling the swlc of the 
aintcr of Palermo 489 5 pl. 30, 1-8 (E 505), of a noteworthy crude heivy style. There are 
numben of others in pis. 2^0 (all EC of Payne’s Group A, MC., nos. 208 £f.), and pL 31 (all 
EC of Payne’s Group D, JVC., nos. 380 ff,), of no great merit. Note the bounding lino to 
pl. 29, $2-3 (E 47 d). Pl- 30, 8( and 22 (E 493), and 23, 24 and 45 (E 502/1) are by the 
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s&me hand as Payne JVC., n«- 274 and 3S6 C- Interesting are pi. 6, 21-6 (E 503, 510, 507 
and 496). They arc called ItaIo*CormchUn. The clay w E 503 is described as ' jaunatre 
un peu grisacre that of the rest ‘ brunitre ’. The editor calG them ‘ very near to the 
Corinthian style \ Th^ di appear to be Corinthian. 

(3) Musie Rodin: pi. 3, 3 (153): small; inferior rilhouette animals; little filling 
ornament. Period uncertain. Plaouune compares JVC, nos. 367 ff He r«hiiy points out 
the resemblances to the late alabastra JVC., nos. 1200 ff., but it is probably earlier. PL 2, 9 
(548): large; sirens and scale^patrern band. ‘ Scale^parcem ’ (jfoup. PI. 2, 5^ • 7-^ • 
13; n Mid 12 ( 372 * 874, 878, 318): small; all EC, of Payne’s Group A (-VC., nos. 
208 ff.). PI. 3, 1-3; large; bounding lines above and below field: panthers and bird. 
Limited use of white dots. It belongs to Payne’s group 456 B-E. Pi. 3, 4 {875): small: 
bands b^w field and around base; panther; Group A (./VC., nos. J20on.), of crude LC 
style, if it is Corinthian at all. PI. 3, 7^ (55 0 * ^Mge; kroad and narrow bands around 
neck and foot; Boread and swan. Curious scrappy style. Latelsh Corinthian; Plaoudne 
puls it among .yC, nos. 1205 compares a very similar piece CVA Hague I pi. 4. 

{4) Tayne, in .AC,, 343, mentions CVA Cambridge I, and comments there on some of the 
Cambridge vases. The following arc not mentioned by him: pi. 5, 2-5: small, of Payne’s 
EC Group A {JVC, nos. 208 ff,). Pi. 5> t3 (G 34) is a Jatge alabaslron of the Gorgon-Bird 
Group. Pi. 5 » ^5 (G 33) is JVC., no. $is. 

(5) CVA Oxfira 11 . References to Hea’acarirdhia are incorporated in this fascicule, but the 
following vases, of some interest, do not appear in the AC. catalogue: pi. i, 57 (t374. 306): 
EC Group A (as AC., nos. 208 ff.); small’birds between lions, In style it Is not unliJee works 
of the Mykonos Painter {ef. the feeble lower jaw of the lions). It also resembles the style of a 
Perachora concave pyxis, which is similar to the kotylc CVA Oxford n» pi. i, 54 in ib limited 
indaion, though the kotyle is of much better style. All three represent a grow linking the 
heavj^ Transiuonai style to its counterpart in EG. PI. i, 58 (1872.1255): ^ Group A, with 
a curious type of decoration; a large rosette (alternate red and klack tongues) surrounded by 
a red circle and then by a circle of black tongues, PI. 2, 11 (1885. 028): panther^bird; 
EC/MC Gorgon»Bird (i^p; ef. Payne AC., nos. 440 ff. Witk the same decoration and 
belonpM to the same group, the large alabastron pi. 2, 12 (1885. 627). PI. 2, j2 and 17, 
and pi. 6, 3 (i 9 a 7 » 4474 ) * «ntall EC Group A with male sphinx and Hon; related to Griffon 
Group? PI. 2, 15 Mid t8 (1879, 105): siren belonging to Payne’s group AC., nos. 801 ff. 
PI. 2, 37 (1927, 5): EC Group A; note curious representation of a female figure in a loi^ 
dress carrying a shield, between siren and eagle (?). 

(6) CVA Hapia References to this taaucule are incorporated in NeetoeoTxnthia, but the 

following may be added to AC. Cat: 4, 2 (inv. 715): large, EG (MC according to 

Amyx, Ob. eit., 220), cf Payne’s ' White-Dot ’ Group; pi. 4, 3 (inv, 599): lawe, with two 
bands ot scale-pattern and two firieses of anlmab; ’ Scale-pattern ’ Group. H. 4, 6 (inv. 
341a): small EC Group A (AC., nos, 208 ff.), with confronted lions, PI. 4, 5 (inv. 615); 
iMge; Boread; Payne’s Groim C of MC. Now published Amsierdam, CiS, pi. 55, 1271. 
Amyx, 220, regards it as LG f, and ascribes it to his * Gallatin Group *, AC., nos. 1225-7, 
This well be so, 

(7) (jVA Roland I (Goluchow): pi. 6, ga-^ (inv. 3): EC Group A; flying bird between 
confronted cocks; very neat style. PI. 6, ioa -5 (inv. 5); large; lotua-palmette complex and 
bird; thick fiQing. Payne’s MC Group C, PI. k, 11 (inv. 8): large; three frietes m padded 
dancers; thick filling; style very similar to the examples from Vulci in PhiJadelphLa {Dohan, 

pl. 52). 

(8) CVA Poland III {Coll. Dioersu), Wilandw: pi, 1, 1-2; two exx., with two friezes 
divid^ by bands; (i) {2) winged ^ddesscs with swans; panther; swan; (b) padded 
dancers. (2) (a) pantfrer; swan, etc.; (b) bulls; man widi spear; ’begging’ hare (note 
for humorous renderu^:}. Neat Warrior Aiyballos style. 

(9) CVA Madrid: pi. 3, lO: with scale-pattern and two friezes of shielded warriors; 
dot rosette filling. Regard^ by Amyx, 223, as a connecting Link between iheMC exx., with 
similar warriors {related to the ’ Scale-pattern ’ grotm), and the LC vases with similar 
decoration. PI. 4, ia-b (inv. 10817): Sync’s MC Group C. PI. 6, ja-i (inv. 32647): 
with two friezes; neat style with thick filling ornament; the Don (fig. 32) is noteworthy and 
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unique; iu paws rest on a * volute ’ ornament growing &om ibe base line; its tail passes 
inside the flank, recalling J/C., 305, fig. 140 Hr. £C; but note the curious late'Seeming 
drawing of the siren. 

(10) CVA Urio. of California I: pi. 4, i (8/3172): MC shape (bulge below neck); the 
clay is described by Smith as' white *; tongues on neck, then three narrow bands, broad band, 
belt of narrow bands finely drawn, Hke those of a PC kocyle, then a broad band; the base is 
undecorated. Curious st^e; an attempt, apparendy, to revive a PC technique. PI. 4, 

3 » 4 » 5 5 pJ 5 » * all small Group A cxx. <xf BC style (A'C., nos. 208 ff.); pi. 4, 2 and 5 
and pi. 5, o belong to the ' Lion Group '. PL 8, le-c ( 8/350 ■ Borcadj MC '' White-Dot' 
style; <J- no- 392. According to Smith Ac example Clara Rkados VI-VII, 

30 ff., fig. 18 L, is close to it in style; * a parallel of some mecial value, because the context of 
aecompan^g vases is ^ven L PI. 8, 2e-r (8/3303): cock; large Group A ex. of MC shape 
and style (Au, 303), with a few large rosettes; related to CVA Loum VI pi. 3. 7-11 {MC., 
no. 794). PI. Q, (8/33^): lion and swan; thick filling; note double line m shoulder 
comply and awe belly stripe. PL 9, 2 (8/354) * with scale-pattern, frieze of rough 

shielded warriors (dot-and-eiiele filling), ancTincised verticals. MC ‘ Scale-pattern ’ Group 
or related; f. Sebaal, £remin, pi. 5 (Scale Fainter), whidi is another of the group. PI. 9, 
3 (8/353); l^W; with panthers. 

fill CVA rrooidenu 1: pi. 5, :a~b (C 1483): EC Group A; with cock; curious style. 

(12) CVA Taranlo 11 : pi. 1,4: medium-sized; short tongues on neck, no bounding lines; 
siren with open wings (palmette with streamer ' growing ’ from head); thick filling. 'Heavy 
style, with abundant use of white dots; MC ‘ White-Dot ’ siyie. Vaccarella 21/6/26. PI. 2, 
2 : medium-size; tongues on neck; bands above and below field; siren with open wic^. 
Thick filling and abundant use of white dou. Heavy MC ‘ While-Dot ’ style. 

(13) A quantity of small alabastra have been found in the Italian excavadons in Rhodes, 
and are published in Clara RAados and CVA Rodi I and II. Most of than are small Group A 
examples of no great interest, and with the awballoi they form the bulk of the Corinthian 
pottery from the more recent excavations, 'the (bllowiog are perhap worth individual 
mention: 


(tf) CVA Rodi I: pi. 2, 4 (Itiv. 11729): rare slender shape; grifFon-bird; thick 
filling; late MC style. From lalysos, gr. 406; Oara Rhodos Ill, 89. Pi. 2, 7 (inv. 
11369); Group A; lion attackir^ bull; good £C style. Prom lalysos, gr. 333; Clara 
RJiodes III, J27. PI. 9, 9 (inv. 11550): centaur, finale figure and horse protome; 
EC/MC; Payne’s ‘ Gorgon-Bird * Group. From lalysos, gr. 377; Clara R)todos III, 
78, fig. 

(b) CVA Rcdill: pi. 3, 2 { inv. tt 57 j 0 - * Scale-pattern * Group, or related. From 
lalysos, gr. 380; Oara Rfudoi fll, 80. PI. 5, 6 (inv. 1302s); Group A «c., with quatre- 
foil, resembfing the usual late arybalJos type, but the hatched portions between tbe foils 
are somewhat larger than usual. From Ramiros, Makri Langoni, gr. 1 (8; Clara fUiodos 
IV, 317, fig. 346. 

Clara Khodos IV: Makri Langonl, p, 210 (Inv. 12562): small Group A ex., with 
star or starfish (?), Or. s 14 (inv. 12581): ECGroup A; snake between confronted cocks; 
very neat style. 

(d) VI-VII: Papadslurcs, 2 (inv. 13672), pi, i and figs. 5-6: fine ex., 

with ibur Inezes; usual subsidiary decoration and dividing bands. In friezes (i) two 
female figures in part outline, flanked by padded dancers; (2) and (4) animal frieze; 
note lion attacking stag in (2); (3) frieze of gallcming horsemen. Thick filling; pro¬ 
bably early MC. Pa^tislures, gr. 4 (inv. 13686), figs. 18-19: ex. with usu^ decoration 
above and below the meze; Boread*with curved wing; lion. Thick filling. ‘ Gfeigon*. 
Bird ’ Group. Late EC orMC. Fapatislures, gr. 13, figs. 67-8: tongue on neck; two 
friezes; (1) goat, lion, etc.; (9) running dogs. Dot rosette filling, style in drawing 

and incision. Tranaidonal. Found with a pointed aryballos, EC dot-and-band 
alabastron, and a seventh-century type ‘ bird-bowl *. Mote: Nearly all the rest of the 
Corinthian TOdety from Fapatislures, Checrad, Visicia, Fikcllura, etc., consists of 
aryballoi and small alabastra of no special interest. In general, it should be observed, 
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the quantify of Corinthian polwry (and especially good pottery) found in the lulian 
«cavations is luniced. In the ‘ stipe vociva'tne temple on the acropolis of 
Kamiroi, s^c PC ^ Corinthian fraffments occur (op, eit., fig. 10 r), including frag- 
menis w pointed aryballoi, but they are limited in nuoiDCr and too small to be of incereec 
{‘) RAcdw yill: laiysos cxcavadons I 084 » Dafni, gr. 2. figs. 12-13: large ex. 
with iJor^ bud; EC. Marenaro, gr. 1, figs. 5s and 54: laige sphinx and 
swan; nU/MO. 

(14) Dugas, Ddhs XVII (1035): vases from the ‘ Fosse de la Purification * on Rhcneia. 
There :s remarkably htllc that u of interest among the alabastra. The following b a rough 
division into Payne’s classes: Transiiional; pi. 55.42; Early Corinthian: Group A: PI. 55. 
43 . 44 » 45 » 47 > 48, «, 5 S; ?{• 5 ^ 48 > 5 ®. 5 '. 55 . 5 o; pi- 57- 59 . 60, 61, 62, 63, 67; pi. 63. 
sa (fragmwtaty, of fine style); Group C; PI. 55.30,40, 41. 56 (with flat bottom); Group E 
(Gorron-Bird Group); pi. ^6. 20,57; pi. 57. 65, 6 S, Late Corinthian: Group A; pi. 55. 
54* ”*,*,57* 04, probably of late MC date, appears to have had a minor &ieae b^ow the mam 
one. PI. 61. 69 is elaborately decorated, with shielded warriors; the shiddi appesir to bear 
elaborate animal devices; below the main frieze is a subsidiary animal frieze; c. 600 B.C ’ 

(15) Langlotz, Wiirzhterg (193a): pi. 10, 58 and pi. 12, 88: alabastron of roughish $t>^; 
tongues on neck; two friezes ctf animals with dot-roserte filling. Langloe calla it LPC and 
considers it to be from the same workshop as PfC., nos. 72 and 73 (regarded as Trarisltional by 

^ S^- *0, 95: Group A; Boread; dot-and-circle 

hllmg; Transitional or EC. PI. 225, 769, as Amyx points out (ly i, n. 114), is Codnthiaa 
(not Italia n ), with frieaes of warriors (cf. aC., nos. 1228-32) of LC Iperiod. 

(16) Bonn, A. Greifenhagen, A A LI (1936), 343 ft includes two interesting alabastra; 
No. 6 (mv. 060), fim, 6 and 7: tongues around neck; no bounding lines to ftieac; serpent 
devouring a man, flanked by a bird widi loi^ beak, and a panther. Greifenhagen suggests 
the man may be Jason. Neat incised rosettes and neat detail. EC. No, 9 (inv. 845), figs. S 
and 12: base flattened; bounding lines above and below the frieze; Chimaera, with doublc- 
Imc shoulder complexes, Filling of rosettes, some surrounded by an incised glaze riM. MC. 

XLVUI (1933); 421, fig. 4: alabastron interesting only for its 
fwubarly horrible style. Tongues on neck; narrow bands abosv the frieze; broad poly- 
chrome*edged band below; bearded siren, with a few dots as filling. By the same hand as 
the fUt-bottomed aryballos in the National Museum, Athens, iUuscraced cp. cit, fig. 5. LC I- 
See Amyx, 230, n. 84, who compares .VC., nos- 1289-70 and CVA Lcvint VI, pi. 3, 12-14. 

(18) Schaal, Brmen, pl* 5 » large type; tongues around the ned:; two friezes of 
animals and two bands of scale-pattern, divided by groups of narrow bands. In friezes: 
panther, g<Mi, Hon, boar, etc. By the Scale Painter. MC. 

(19) Blinkcnberg, Liaiw, I: pi. 50, 1124: fragmentary; petals around the neck and base; 
band above and below the frieze. In frieze: grazing goat, lion, man dancing; dot-rosette 
filling. Transitional ? 

(20) Cmnth VII, i: all sro^l ^oup A: pi. 25, 187 (all black with ‘football ’ sections; 



(ai) Toronto, RHI: pi. 11, 157 (G 849): Group A; goose between cocks; EG PI. 12, 
156 (C 6^, fig. p. 46): Group A; lotus of solid type between cocb; neat style; EC, 158 
(C 858, fig. p, 46): Group A; goat to r,, head reverted, bull with lowe:^ head to t., 


rosetto; heavy, fairly neat style; EC. 173 (C 242, fig-p. 5'): large size example of Payne’s 
Group CofMC; griffon-bird with open wings; thick filling; tongues on mouth and neck; 
dot-and'band above frieze; bands and tongues below. PI. x02, 631 (C 936): ^ mall Group A, 
with the usual subsidia^ decoration, Muin in ‘Knlelauf’ poation to r., in belted tunic 


(hcrringboDc pattern on front), short hose (with codpiece), with head reverted and arms raised; 
Ijzard between snakes with long tongues. Abundant use of added red and incision; doc 

____1_•_> _A 1 ..... . . , y. . C. 


rosettes and one incised- Curious style, especially the oval rendering of the eye. From 
Corlndi. EG. There are two other alabastra, which seem to be of doubtful ocigin, (i) 
* 3 » *75 *27): pinkish buff clay; loius-bud*palmecie compla of cunous type. 


PI- 
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As the editors point out, it is not Corinthian. If the vase is, In ^c, a Rhodian Hnd, it may be 
a Rhodian imitation ^ Corinthian. A Boeotian product is hardly likely to have got 
$0 far. (s) PL 13, i?8 (C 33d): grecnish*buff clay; the glaze is called ' dark brown L 
and the surface described as ‘ din^ *, Tongues on the neck, two friezes divided by narrow 
bands, toi^ues on the base. In mezes: panthers, owl, |Mts, lion, swan. The photograph 
is poor, but the vase seems to be repainted. It might be Corinthian (Middle). 

( 23 ) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 44, 446; Group A, siren with polos, and bird; 450: Group 
A, serpent between cocks, Payne compares JfC.t nos. 277-9; 45^ Group A, of broader shape, 
with eagle between panAcrs; Payne compare* JVC., nos. 245 n.; 454: medium type, with 
bands ^ove and below the held; Bmead and panther; some use of white dots; Payne 
compares JVC., no. 451; gro^ of JVC., nos, 45$ B-E? All £C. 

(23) Psrachor^ 1 , pi. 31, 1 c-d: Group A; tonnes on mouth, neck and base; slantir^ I 

red l^^s on the rim. In lield: man (nude exc^t lor headband) leading deer (?) by a cord; | 

flyic^ bird; seated dog (?) with collar; lotus dependent from me han^. Payne notes the 
rarety of the latter ornament, the odd Icalo-Corinchian appearance of the rosettes, and the 
curious blobs. EG? Ibid., 3: circles on the mouth; tongues on neck and base; two friezes 
with crude silhouette animals and a mass of small blobs. * Probably Transition^.' PI. 37, j 

7; fragment with Boread (?), with white dots, which may belong to a medium sized vase. 

(24; SSA XXXIX (1938/39), 82 . From the cave at PoLs, Ithaka. Complete and 
fragments: $, 4, 5, 7 (pi. 12, a), 8, 9, £C, with animals, Boread, etc- 10: ‘ later t, 2,6, 

Unear. Most not illustrated. ! 

(25) Kourounlotes, ’EXiCroi;83, frg. 33 r., cock and duck; fig. 54 1., Uon and swan; fig. ’ 

54 r., dolphin. These three inserted by Payne in the catalogue of his copy of JvVffweriettja | 

under the numbers 374 A, 244 B, and 333 A. 

(26) I>elphi: Transitional fr., add^by Payne a* JVC., 69 C; * good early fragment as , 

326 C- 

(27) San Fran c isco, Palace of Legion of Honour, 1614 and 1797, CPid SanPranewo, pi. 2, ? 

1 and 2: two Group A alabastra; EC. 

(28) Princeton, Record /^Adujfum of Historic Art, II (1943), ti : alabasCron ascribed by 
WeinbCTg to the Sphinx Painter; £C. 

(29) rerugia Museum 102 (376). Unpublished? Alabastron with three friezes, ccncam* 

ing Bwead, panthers, sphinxes, froral. Neat style, £C or early MG. : 

(30) Cambridge.: Artemis with birds. Typhon Group. | 

(31) Newcastle, Black Gate Museum; ex. with double*bodied siren; good £C; Gorgon* | 

Bird Group (?), Also linear alabastron, type of AC., no. 377, fig. 121 bis, and la^ alabastron [ 

vrith locus between two confronted cocks, 1^. • 

(32) Sarajevo: alabastron (LC I) with two friezes of shielded warriora, in Bularida, • 

Wissfnschfilwu Mitteilw^eR aus dcswr und dsr Xll (1912), 274, fig. 34, added to \ 

the group JVC-, nos. 1228-33 by Amyx, 231, n. ria. 

^3) The following scatters vases in d)e U.o.A. are mentioned by Amyx; 229, n, 64; 
alal^tron fbegi^ir^ of LG I) in the University GoU., Urbana, Ill., with cock, one wing 
outstretched; ybid., ^0, s. 78: alabastron in the John Herron Art Inst., Indianapolis, wim ‘ 

panthers, sirhiJar to CVA Cdijornia I, pi. 9, i and JVC., nos. 841 and 842 A. I 

(34) BuUMstrMus 1938, 27 and fig. 3. Type A alabastron (acc. no. 37. 128. 2). Bird 
between lions; heavy style with fairly neat incirion, EC. 

(B) Add to Payne’s list the following references : 

(1) CVALmreVl -. pi. 2, 11-12: JVC., 313; pLs. 34^5 pL 2, 24-5: 359; pi. 3, 

7-1!: 794. Others refe. are given m f(C., 341; on some of the alabastra, see Amyx, 230, 
n. 90. 

(3) CVA Lotan YIM'. pi. 16, 5, 6, 11: AC, xw; pi. 15,15, 16,22, 23: 208; pi. 15, !2, 

X 3 > 19. ao: 2 u; pi. 16, 3, 4 > iO' 342 ; pi. 15, 28, 29, 33: 358; pi. 15, 10, 14, 18: 375; 
pi. 16,15, 433; pi. 16, 13-17: 791; pi. 15, 24 and 32; 26 and 31; 27, 34 and 35; 

pi. 15, 25 and pi. 16, 7-8: Louvre exx. mentioned by rayne under JVC., no. 1204. 

f/C. numhen rda to the Catalogue. } 
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CVA Lmon IX; pi. 29, 7-8: JVC., 75 F; pi. 29, ii, pi. 34 » » • 95 J Pl‘ 29 . 

; pi. so, s, 4, 5, pi. 34,4 and 6: 245; pi. so. 


-X , V'. -- 95J pi- 29 , 

17, 18, pL 34, 5: loa; pi. 29, 19, 20, 21; 223; pi. so, 4, 5, pi. 34,4 and 6: 245 
26, 27, 28, pi. S 4 . 3 * 274; pL 31, I and 2, pi- 34, 2: 366 C; pi. 32, i, 5-10: 382; pi. 31, 
' 3 - 4 » pL 33, r-€: 461; pi. 31,15, 16, 17: 801. 

4) CI'AO^^nfll: pi. 1,59: 255; pi. i,6o; 334; pi. 2, 14 and ig.pl. 6, 4: 314. 

{5) Lan^lott, Wurzburg-, pi, ro, 94; JVC., 392 A; pi. 10, 99; 399; pi. 10, lor: 459; 
pi. 10, m: 400; pi. 10, 100; 785; pi. 10,0$: 430. 

(6) Boon, A- Grrifenhagon, A A tl {1936), 343 ff.: no. 4, 2, inv. 25a: JVC., 7s 5 no. 

5, inv. Ml: J^C-, 374. 

j 7 j Kourouniows, 'EXcOms 83, fig- 53 r.: AC., no. 263. 

(8j Buschor, CriMhueke VasenmaUrn (1940), 34, no. 41: JVC., no, 381, 

(9) ApolUn (Rusian periodical), 1914, 9, pi. opp. p. 7 (given ^ Amyx, 230, n. &g): 
alabasCron with T/phon, in Leningrad, mendoned by Payne under JvC^, no. 389 (aa replica of 
389). Amyx states that it u not a replica but later, probably MC. 

fio) Brantt, Leiden, pi. 13, 44: J^., no. 792 A- 

(III Dohan, PAtladeidAia, pi. 53; AC., no. 457. 

(12) CeU. de M. E. (Venie Drewel 2-4jtttn 1904), pi. 3, no: NC., no. 1231 (Amyx, 231, 
n. 114J. 

(13) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 44, 449: AC., no. 89; pi. 44, 451: AC., no. 103. 

(14) Ncugebauer, pi, 13 L : AC., no. 425. 

J/oU that AC., no. 75 F and no- 372 are the same s'ase, probably Transitional. 


The variant shape with ring foot is rare. Two examples are listed by 
Payne in AC., no. 456, from Delos, and 456 A (Louvre L 26), published 
CVA Louvre VI, pi. 4, 6, 8, 9, 11. There is another example Louvre L 27, 
published ibid., pi. 4, 7,10, 12, 13, which is by the same hand. 

The other allied shape, the loi^ alabastron, is common enough in East 
Greek fabrics, but uncommon in Corinthian. It is discussed by Payne, AC., 
286, who lists a few examples (nos. 468-72). To these may be added the 
following, which appear to be Corinthian rather than Italo-Corinthian: 

CVA Sivm I, pJ. i4( 12 (luv. 6982}: the cUy is described as ' bUnch&tre, surface Jaaoe '. 
This is probably (^iu^an; compare tb^autheris head with CVA 0 */wdII, pi. 5,14 (olpc). 

evA Louvre IX, pi. 32. Four ew.: 451 (pi. 32, 2), from Italy, wilh brownish clav, 

might be Italo.Corinthian; E450 (pi. 32, e), from Italy, ‘ arple verdiire *, and B 457 (pi. 32,4), 
from Italy, ‘ argile jaunatre claire ’, could both be inferior MG; CA 2960 (pi. 32, 11), no 
find place given, ‘ argile Jaunitre ’ with orange suiiace, li of a feirly neat common EG 
aryballos style. 

Toronto, B.HI, pi. 13, 180 (C 222); with five friezes of animals, and the usual subudiary 
decoration; thick ^ing. The style seems to vary between a heavy style (top three fiiezea) 
and a rough miniaeure style (bottom two friezes). Buff clay. It seeim fairly clear that the 
vase is Corinthian, EC/MG. 


ARYBALLOI 

The pointed aryballos type is not treated here among Corinthian vases. 
It is a Protocoriftdiian shape which lasted on into Early Corinthian (cf. 
JVC., 286), and even into the Middle Corinthian period. The examples 
mentioned by Payne, AC., no. 802 A are related in their decoration to some 
of Payne’s Middle Corinthian alabastra Group B, and certain other pointed 
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aryballoi show a pronounced Corinthian style, hardly distinguishable from 
Early Corinthian; compare the group jVC., nos. 62 and 63 and the example 
in Braunsberg, AA XLVIII, 42i-h 2, figs. 1-3, all of which are very close to 
Corinthian. They arcj nevertheless, best treated with the Protocorinthian 
examples of the shape, which do not come within the scope of the present 
paper. 

The variant types of aryballoi, their decoration and chronology are 
treated by Payne, 269, no. 18 (LPC, an exceptional example), 271, 
no. 30 B-30 C (LPC *Shape A), 276, no. 114 A (Transitional, subsequently 
r^arded by Payne as not Corinthian), 287-92 (EC), 303-5 (MC), 319-22 
(LCI), 331 (LG II), and by Ure, in Aiyballoi and Figurines J^m RAitsona. The 
pot, Perackora I, pi. 31, 2, with a scmi-horizontal handle, is a miniature 
hydria not an aryballos (see M- Robertson, JHS 1940, 102). The following 
observations may be made on the problem of accommodating Payne’s 
chronology with that of Ure: 

(a) Pane's Shape A. Payne gives two Protocorinthian (Late) examples 
of this shape (A^C., nos. 30 B and 30 C); it continued in the Early and Middle 
Corinthian periods (see note, A'C., 287). The Middle Corinthian examples 
arc marked by later subsidiary patterns (A'C., 287), and by the later renderir^ 
of female heads. Payne emphasises the fact that it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between the Early and Middle periods in this shape (A'C., 
287 and 303, under no. 803). Ure, 29 fF. would date this (Shape A) group 
(as also Payne’s Groups B-D) to a somewhat later period than Payne’s Group 
E, on the ground that in this Group A (as in Groups B-D) appear one or more 
of the following features—bounding lines above and below the field, white- 
dot decoration, rosettes with incised centres, crescent-wheel (or wWrlig^) 
ornament on base—which he finds characteristic of his middle period (Group 
b graves). He admits, however, that bounding lines and rosettes with 
incised centres do occur in Early Corinthian, but regards them as ‘ preluding 
the beginning of a later phase ’. However since Payne avoids laying down 
any hard and fast rules, and Ure dates his middle period 605-590 b.c., there 
IS no essential contradiction between the two views. 

(b) Pt^m’s Group B. Sec AC., 288, fig. 124, for details of subsidiary 
d«oration; the frieze always has thick filling ornament. Payne describes 
the style of this group as ‘ sometimes pretty, often distinctly archaic ’. Two 
examples were found in graves of the late seventh century (AC., nos. 491, 
519). The less elaborate decoration of the ‘Lion^ Group (%. 125) cer¬ 
tainly seems somewhat later {cf. the smaller tongues on the mouth, and the 
fact that they are no longer red and black). Payne points out (AC, 289) 
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that Group D (Lion Group) has a \ikin% for white dots, which do not appear 
in Group B. He therefore concludes that the Lion Group lasted lor^er, 
continuing into the Middle Corinthian period, as the late type of some of the 
floral patterns shews. He makes no attempt to distinguish between Early 
and Middle Corinthian examples in either group (cf. jVC., 304, II, Shape B, A). 
As in the case of Payne’s group of Shape A, Urc (29 ft, 31 ff, 53 * 4 ) criticises 
the attribution of Groups B and D in general to the earliest period, since in 
them appear the details (bounding lines; ‘ wild profusion of rosettes ’ (many 
with incised centres), use of white dots in Groups C and X>, crescent wheel 
pattern on base) which he regards as foreign to the earliest period. He 
su^ests (p. 31) that some of this material may even be good work contemporary 
with his third period, but this is not striking, since he dates this 590-70 b.c. 
In grave 86 at Rhitsona (‘ one of the latest of Group c graves ’), he divides 
thirty-seven of the thirty-nine aryballoi found into three groups, of which 

(1) corresponds to Payne’s Group D (fig. 125). The other two groups, i.e., 

(2) with well-drawn animals and careful rosettes (having one or two circles 

incised in centre and incision separating petals), lip and bottom with plain 
bands, shoulder and back of handle plain, and {3) with subsidiary decoration 
as (2), but animals more carelessly drawn and amorphous field rosettes, 
Payne would have called Middle Corinthian, as far as the subsidiary decora¬ 
tion is concerned, some perhaps Late Corinthian (like Urc’s Group iv, which 
does not appear in grave 86). The seven vases of Payne’s Group D from 
this tomb are worn, and Urc admits that they are earlier than the other 
groups, also that they are far from the best of the series, and may well be 
among the latest of Group D. If he then dates the tomb to 570 b.c., there is 
little divergence from Payne’s views. ‘ 

It would appear that, as Payne maintains {M., 289), the Warrior Group 
(B) begins earhest, and overlaps the Lion Group (D), which in turn leads 
on to Late Corinthian—Ure’s Group c aryballoi (characterised by * prevalence 
of simple bands for subsidiary decoration; partial or complete discarding of 
the type (a) rosette; tendency Cowards stylisation’). The Italian and 
Sicilian, finds and Rhitsona grave 86 may show the association of Payne’s 
Group D aryballoi with Ure’s Group c, without necessarily dating the whole 
of Group D- 

(c) Faym's Group E. See J^C., 290, E. Ure regards these as corresponding 
to Payne’s alabastra, Group A, M., nos- 208 ff., and gives them the cor¬ 
responding place, i.e.s earlier than Payne’s Groups A-D of aryballoi. Ure 
describes them {op. cit., 29 ff.) as aryballoi of refined style, with animal 
decoration in a free field; petals (generally red and black) on the mouth, 
neck and base; no bounding lines; the rosettes have plain crossing incision. 
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and no incised centres except in two examples (97. 7 and 14. 16); the back 
of the handle has either horizontal bands or a vertical zig-zaj line, but is 
never plain or with two vertical lines. The examples illustrated by Urc are 
ill-preserved, and arc not certainly early (0^. cit., 30 and pi. VI), XoU : 
Amot^ the Pcrachora examples occur (i) double-centred rosettes; (E) white 
dots; (ui) edge of mouth with concave profile (late type); (iv) an example 
related to the Chimaera Painter; (v) an example with floral complex 
(quadruple paJmette), with late mouth type (hollow); but this example 
has circles on mouth and base, and so probably belongs to Ure's Group c. 

fd) Flat’boUonu^. Sec A*C., api (in, shape C) for a general note on the 
flat-bottomed type, where Payne points out the difference of shape between 
those of the Early period, represented in his catalogue only by linear examples 
(which from lack of evidence to the contrary he confines to the seventh 
century), and those of the Middle and Late periods, characterised by a 
broader foot and by being proportionately taller. He lists no large figured 
or linear examples from the Early Corinthian period; for those of the Middle 
period, cf- AC., 304-5; and of the Late period, 321. The finds at Rhitsona 
afford substantially the same dates (Ure, 35-6). Ure points out (p. 23) that 
the linear type (such as AC., fig. 162) appears first in a Group b grave (p. 14), 
in Group c (86), and is common in the early ‘ Boeolian-kylix * graves 
after 570 b-o.). 

(c) Atyballoi with Prw&sswn of Round-shUlded Warriors. Payne lists a few 
early examples amoi^ the Warrior Group (AC, nos. 517-19). The ex¬ 
tremely naturalistic examples in Oxford {CVA Oxford II, pi. 2, 6, 10, 43), 
the second of which is somewhat similar to an example from Perachora, 
do not really belong to this group of ‘ warrior-procession ’ arybailoi. The 
later examples are discussed by Payne, AC., 320, B, nos. 1244-9. A con¬ 
siderable number were found at Rhitsona (Urc, 38-^1). One example 
from a Group a grave (91, 19; ibid., pi. VIII) differs from the rest in having 
petals without bands on the top of the mouth, no decoration on the shoulder, 
and a small ring of dots on the base; there are no boundii^ lines to the 
frieze. It thus possesses all the characteristics of the animal and floral 
arybailoi from the Group a graves, but since there are white dots on the 
shields it cannot be early in the group, if Urc^s views on white-dot decoration 
be followed in dating it. Even so it seems more crude than many examples 
in other ways clearly later, such as Munich, SH., pi. 9, 308. 

Ure’s Group b grave type has bands on the top of the mouth, petals and 
bands on the shoulder, bands below the main zone, dots on side of mouth, 
and either horizontal bands, vertical bands or zig-zag on the back of the 
handle. The filling of the frieze comprises dot rosettes, amorphous incised 
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rosettes and ‘ hailstorm ’ filling. This group is characterised by variety 
of treatment, and by the relative care with which the warriors are depicted. 

The examples occurring in Group c graves represent the final stage of 
uniformity and standardised slovenliness. The side of the lip is decorated 
with bands, rarely with dots; there is no field ornament. The examples 
with shield signs occur in Group b; the shields of Group c are in silhouette 
with an incised circle inside the rim. They do not occur in the Boeotian 
Jrylix graves {i.g., after 570 B.C.). One occurs with Fikellura at Makri Langonx, 
gr. 192 {Clara Rhodes IV, 338, fig. 374). 

(f) ^atrefoil Aiyballoi. For the evoludon of this type, cf. .W., 146-8; 
287 (on the.early Corinthian examples); 320-1 (on the later type). The 
types appearing in the Rhitsona graves, Groups a-c, arc discussed fully by 
Ure, 43 “ 5 ' They become common only in Group c graves. For the type 

fig. 54 H, ^ the krater CVA California I, pi. 7, i a—e, where it appears 
as a shield blazon and at a date earlier than that suggested by Payne, MC., 
148. See also Ure, 46, no. q . 

(g) Aryballoi with Cinquefoil Qtnomeni^ etc. Cf }fC.i 148. Cinquefoil and 
sixfoil aryballoi were found plentifully at Rhitsona in Group c graves, and 
in the graves of the succeeding period. Their period is said by Ure to 
coincide with that of the Group c graves, and with the very earliest of the 
Boeotian kylix graves Payne’s MG-LC). They appear later and dis¬ 
appear earlier than the qualrefoil type. A large example from Perachora 
seems early, and some of them must be earlier than the date suggested 
by Payne, NC.^ 148, f#., last quarter of the sixth century. 

(h) Black-polyckrme ('Football^ or ‘ OraTige^guoTter * type). For the dating 
of this type, cf JVC., 291, and Ure, 23. The type J/C., 291, fig. 126 (note 
that such decoration appears on pointed aryballoi also) was found at Rhitsona 
in Group b graves, but not in Group c graves. The flat-bottomed type {P/C., 
fig. 162), generally with bands above and below the stripe decoration, 
appears first in a Group b grave, then in Group c, and is common in the 
succeeding period (Boeotian kylix graves). In view of the fact that this 
type of decoration appears also in bands on other types of vase (<.g., large 
alabastra), it is not certain that it is derived from the earlier type of ‘ football ’ 
aryballos. 

Corjsiderable quantities of aryballoi have been published since the 
appearance of J^ecrocorinikta, and many new examples have been found, 
since they arc among the commonest vases occurring in excavations. Few 
of the recently published or lately found examples add anything to what 
is said in J{ecrocorinihia, but the following are perhaps worthy of special 
mention: 
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a CVA £tV. I: pi. 13, an unusually neat example of the type with a frieze of 
M warriors; dot rosette in 6eld. EC. 

{2) Leupre VI: pi. 5, 7-xo (CA 63): Not /fC., no. 574» as Payne states ibid. 341 . 
woup G NC.y no. 6(» C), with panther*bird and swan, Belon^og to the Panihcr-Bird 
Group. Pl^, 17-20 (M 5 rB 631) r fb. ex., with two friezes in heavy MC style, of the same 
period aa AU., no. 827. 

(3) laum VIII contains a large selection of various types, a considerable number of 
v^ch figure in Payne's catalogue. None of the rest (pis- 17-2 r) is of great interest except 

the suicide of Ajax. This may be adde^ to AT?., no. 1258 A. 

( 4 ) eVA Musie Jtadin, pi. 3, « (No. 539): f.b. ex., with lion and swan; tongues around 
only. Plaouimc calls it MC, but it cnight well be early. The shape is MC, but the 
feeze lacks bounding lines. PI. 4, i, 6, 8 (No. 505): fb- ex.; subsidiary decoration as J^C., 
fig* * 4 ^ padded dancers franked by sphinxes. It l^longs to Payne’s group /fC., 

no. 841 ff. PI. 4, 9-11 (No. 870): small Group B (as A^.,no. 488 ff-); bearded serpent- 
dragon, wch Wide-open moudi showing i^b. Roughly drawn lotus-fiUing between the 
cuwes of the se^ent. Crude style. Plaoutine groups it with AfC., nos. 1233 ff. 

{5) eVA Oxford II: 2, x and $, 10 (1928. 3x3) : Group B (as A'C, no. 564 ff.); man 

ruiuung to r.; on his chiton are Incised two acrobats, the one crouching and the other 


J04 It.); man 

ruiuung to r.; on his chiton are incised two acrobats, the one crouching and the other 
turning a somersault over him. Very neat EC style. PI. 2, 10 (G 184): Group B (as 
ffC., no. 488 ff.), with marching hoplites. EC/MC. Inferior to J/C., no. 525, PJ, 2, 21 and 
43 (*® 77 * 1 19): Group B; lion and shielded hoplites, with dot*rosene filling. Payne dates 
It to the first half of the sbeth century. 

(6) eVA HoiXi 1 : the following arc not in jVC., Cat., though references to this fascicule 


(7) P^*. 7 > 5 600): Group E (as AC-, no. 564ff.), with confronted 

hons. Not tar fi'om the style of the Mykonos Painter the ‘ palmctte' noses). 

(8) eVA Poland I (Goluchow), pi. 6 , 7 a-h (inv. 7 } : Group B (as JVC., no. 488 ff.) : hare 

between ndeis, man in long chiton. EC-MC. ' •* / > 

( 9 ) eVA minson CoU., Baltimero, pi. 14, 9: Group E (as AC., no. 564 ff.), with warrior 
duel. Notable for the detail in addra red on the cuirass. 

(10) eVA Pnndfwe pi. 5, 2 a-* (G 215b): Group D (as ^C, no. 538 ff-); quadruple 

palmettc and lotus-bud complex; the palmette petals have ‘ nipple ’ ends. Neat arrange¬ 
ment of floral pattern. EG. e f f't' uc- 

(I j) Dugas, pHos XVII, In which is published the pottery from the ‘ Fosse de la Purifica¬ 
tion on RJicnaa, contains a considerable number of a^balioi, but none of them is of out- 
sundmg merit or mterest. They may be classified as follows: Early Corinthian, Group B 
’ "'I* ®3 i pJ- 55 > » 4 .15, 22. 24, 25, 26; Group D (^ A'C, no. 

528 ff.): pJ. 56, 33; Group E (as .VC., no. 564 ff.): pf. 54, 8,9, ro, 16, 20; pi 55^2, 13, 21; 
Pj- 56, 34, G (as VC, : pi. 56, 30, 31, 32 i 35 ; ‘ fooibaU^ type: pi. 54,7; 

pl. 55 > CorintW Group B (as AC., 304, H 7 ^hape B, A): pi. 56, 38f f.b. 

Group B (as AC., m. 821 ff.): pl. pQ, 36 and 37. Late Corinthian, Group A (as no. 
'233 fl-): pl. 54 , ' 8 ; quatrefoU: pl. 54, ii. t' t > 


Pl. 55 , J. M Cdrintl^ Group ji (i ^.,^so4rii: bTa)? pi: 76 , 38?!:^: 

Group B (as AC., m. 821 ff.): pl. pQ, 36 and 37. Late Corinthian, Group A (as ^d, no. 
'2« ff-): ll. 54 , '8; quatrefoU: pl. 54, ii. t' t > 

(12) p'A Pof II: most of the aryballoi published pis- 3, 6 , 7 and 8 are of no great 

foUowing may 1 « noted: pl. 3, 7 (inv. 10690): large f.b. ex. of the ‘ Scale- 
pattern Group; auraIII, 47, pl. Vll, from lalysos, gr. 261. PI. 3, 8 (inv. 5175): 
lajM f.b.with hons flankiM lotus-palmetee complex. Close to AC., no, 83? 

(13) Gara P/adof IV: MaJfe Langoni, gr, 4, 8, fig. 22: small f.b- ex. of very neat EC 
style; its concew also indicates an early date. It is unusual in that It combines polychrome- 
S* wtV tnciscd shoulder petals with incised verticals on the body. (Note that CUra XAcdos 
vl-VlI contains no a^balloi of any Interttt.) 

(14) Gara^^ VllI: lalysos excavations, 1934; Marmaro. gr. 1: large f.b. ex, (figs. 

52 and 55) RoefX between confronted panthers- Rough MC. ' * 

(15) eVA TaroMo II, pl. 2, 5: aryballos from a grave in the Via Regina Elena, 13/9/30* 
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no tong^ around n«k or bounding line above ihe frieze; three narrow bands and whiriigtf 
a«und t^e. Boread (curved winw oidy) running to left; some white dots; no fUlirw, Pair 
style; EC. PI. fl, 6: i.h. Group B (as .VC., no. Bar ff-}. Thin tongues around neck; two 
narrow bands above frieze; in field, two confronted bull proiomes. Heavy style with 
bmited detail, carefully incised; rosette filling. Early MC. 

(i6^ Here may be mentioned a number of interesting exx. in Taranto Museum, as yet 
imoublished; U) Madre Grazja, ia/3/zo. Tine Shape A (as JW., no. 480 ff.l;' combat over a 
An S '^jrnor, fl^cd by aiyoning figure and a horseman. Rather broad style EC, c. 600 s.c. 

bta, Lu^. Shape ^ with outline head on handle; on body, very complicated quatreibii. 
MG. (e) Sta- Lucia. Ordinary MG-LC type, notable for panther with rough goat’s head 
ow centre of back. Varianc foim of Chimacra? (i) Soliti, 25^/xi (inv. 5448). Latgt 
fib. ex., with scale-pattern and animal frieze. Very close to h^C ‘ Scale-pattern ’ Group. 
U) VaccarcUa, ct. 72, 6/12/26. Giant octofoil arybaJlos. (f) Via R^na Elena, 13/9/30. 
l^c «. with hsard between panthers. Akin to the style of the Dodwcll Painter. U) 
y la Annteatro, from a toraba atcaica *, Large spherical ex., with panthers, and lotus quaere- 
foil with panther’s mask as centre, ^ 

(17) SchaaJ, Brmtn, pi. 3, 6: large fb. ex., with usual subsidiary decoration; in frieze, 
fine cock (with exagwaced tail) and lion. No filling. MC. 

(j8) liangfoQ, Wurzburg, pi. 10, 108: LG ex. similar in style to W., no. 1255; pi. ix, 
110: I^ge MG f.b. ex., with confronted female (or youthful male) and bearded male Heads. 
I here u a large rosette with elaborately rndsed centre between the heads, a palmette ‘ grows' 
from the base line, and on the back of the vase arc two buds vaguely reminiscent of Chalcidian. 
For the general type of decoration, cf. A^C-, no. 844. 

(19) Bonn, A. Greifcnbagen, AA LI (1936), 343 ff.: No. 10 ^nv. 813), fig. 13: f.b. ex.; 
tongues and dot-and-band on shoulder; band belw field. In fncac, curious combination of 
swan, man in chiton and mantle with spear, ‘ Kniclauf ’ Boread, and panther. Limited filling. 
MC. Dot-and-band decoration is rare on aryballoi; Payne illustrate one example, J/C., 
no. 114 A, later rqected by him as non-OorUithian; there is another in Taranto ^rsenale 
Excavations, gr. 114, 29/11 /08), with chevrons on rim, tongues and dot-and-band on shoulder, 
dot-and-band and whirligig on base; in the frieze is a lotus fioral between griffons, and large 
rosettes with pointed petals aUemaiely red. The style is curious and the vase may an 
imitation of Corinthian. 

(20) £M 0 , 1983 / 84 . toQ, and pi. 55 g: MC Shape A (as //€., 803 ff.), with a battle scene; 

two female heads on the base, within triple concentric circles. By the same hand as die 
an'ballos with boar hunt in the Louvre (.W., no. 806), and the three with hotne batdes in 
Vienna (AC., nos. 807-9). > 935 / 36,9 and pi. 3 u: aryballos of LC shape, with Herakles 

shooting at a Centaur, A short portion ox ground line is placed under each f^ure. Cf. {37) 
below. Silhouette style, with no incised ^tall or added colour, and no fiUing. Peculiar 
style, certainly later than the date given by Pryce, * c. 600 b.o.*. 

(2O Amyx, pi. 29 d arfoy; and 9 x 6 ff. (SSW 9059); f.b. ex., with subsidiary decoration 
as Ac., ng. 140 Hs. In frieze, lorus-palmette fioral between confronted cocks, swan. Heavy 
MC style. Amyx discusses its connection with the Ohimaera Painter and related groups. 
PI. 3x a: Groim G (as AC., no. 609 ff.) ex. in the Detroit Institute ^ Arts; bull and panther 
in the field. Fine heavy MC style. 

(22) Blinkenberg, L i n d os, I: pi. 50, 1131: Warrior Group (B) ex., with warrior combat. 
Neat style; EC, Pi. 50,1133: Group B (as AG, , no. 488 ff.), with padded dancers. Medi ocre 
style; MG. PI. 51, 1x38: LC I spherical ex., with siren. Of the same group (see Amyx, 

Brussflsl.pl. I, 22; eVA Madrid!, pi, 3, 5 (sphinx); Urc, pi. 7, 145, 13-15; 
mA pi. 88. 2. 

(23) Sm Franeiseo : pi. 2 , 3: Boread, EC of Group E (as AC., no. 564 ffj; pi. 2,4: 
padded dancers, LC I, ^ ine same hand as AC, nee. 1250, 1253; pi- 2, 5: fb. Ibotball 
aryballos; pi, g,-1: sphinx, LC I, group of AC., nos. 1233-43 D. 

(24) Corinth VII, i; pi. 28, 192: Group E (as AC., no. g^ff,), lotus and volute motif 
between sphinxes, EC; 193: Lion Group (D) (AC., f^. 125), Boread (curved wings only) to 
r., red enhancement and white-dot borders, no fillip, EC; 194: Group E (as AC., no. 
564 ff.), swan with outspread wings, as AC, nos. 585 ff, EC; 202: Group B, Hon to I, and 
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another figure which i$ lost, coaree heavy jcyle, EC; ao%: Group t, panther to left, incised 
drcles on neck, neat incision, EC; pi. 238; Group B, octofoil of alternate round and 
lancTOlate ' leaves ’ (cf. NC., 147, fig. 54 H, but the lanceolate leaves are not so long), EC?: 
certainly not very late as Payne infers, .VC., 148; 239: Group E: two padded dancers 
rosette mas, mediocre EC/MC; 240: Group B (as VC-, no. 488 ff.); note shape with 
shielded warriors; 2411 Group B, fragment with two nieses, (i) animals, 
(ii) frieae of identical buds, EC?; 2^: fragment of Group B, two confronted male (?) 
fimip with raised arms, thick filling, EC?; 243: fragment of Group B with Uon and bird, 
» P** 4 *> 33 ®• fragment of f.6. aiyballos originally with cocks, fioral (?) and swan, 
MG; pi. 43, 363: LC Group A (as //C,, no. 1233 ff!), goat (?) between lions, no mling; 364; 
late septafoil; 381 and 362: Group B, inferior shielded warriors; 365 and 366: linear, band 
dccoration- 


^ded rather rough s^le; 162 (C 236): Uter Group B (?); panther, bird, rosettes. 

MG?; x6x (C231): Group D (?) (asAC,, nce.538ff.); tolerably neat style; manstridii^ to 
r., wtm neaves and spear, holding a rearing horse; opposed to him, three warriors string to 
I., with Corinthian h^ets, shields (two e«le blazons and a whirlifikl and ^reavea: onlv one 


I., witn U/ormtluan helmets, shxclds (two c^le blazons and a whirligig) and greaves ; only one 
h« a spear accor^g to the drawixig, fig. 161, p. 48; one rosette; lotus-palracrte ornament 
^th slreamere. EC ? The following may not be Corinthian: pi. 12,168 (C 234). From 
Castd d Asso, Viterbo. Payne’s Shape B 1. Dot*and-band below t^le tongues on the 
shoulder. In frieze: loog-beaked bird, horseman to r., znonomachy, sphinxes to I. TTiick 
fiJbng. Narrow bands and whirligig below. Very crude style. DoubtfuUy Corinthian. It 
E^scan {ef. the shoulder complex of the hone), closer to Corinthian than is usual. 
Uid., xb3 (C 233): also from Castel d‘Asso. Payne’s Shape B i. The photograph is too 
Mnall to make out the style, but orf the mouth is a rosette incised in blaii glaae (c/! the 
Etruscan pot, no. 17a). In the fideze, curiously drawn goats. It may belong to the same 
style as no. 168. The following is certainly not Cormchian: pi. 12,167 (G 653). Purchased 
m Rome. Spherical with rather small mouth and long neck. In the frieze: warriors with 
helmets floi^ crests), shields and spears; ‘ hailstorm ’ Ming, On the mouti^ chevrons- on 
the slwulder, short strokes; ' wave ’ pattern below the frieze. Etruscan of the later b.f. type 
(20) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 44, 458: may be LC I; 460: swan between cocks, EC, 
Group E ^ J/C., xio. 564 fi.); pi. 45, 461: panther-bird with open wing, EC, Group E: 
403: panther-bud with open wing, heavy style, thick filling, early MC, Group E: afit: ea«le 
swans, MC, f.b. type; 462: siren and swan, LG I. PI. 41, 384, from Assos, unccr 3 in 
obj«t betwn swans, may be an uniution of Corinthian; note the brick-red day. 


ru 3:r, 4: xooxoaji arypalios iragrocnt; black, red and yellow (?) sections. PI. 22, 
2t: t.b. ex.; tonics, bands and incised stripes. MC? 

(28) Athens, Kerameikos: two riders flanking floral; add 10 Lion Group after AC. no. 

(29I Athens 283, AA im, 422, fig. 5: f.b, ex., LC I; add after AC. no. 1272. 

( 3 ©; ZuniA, Pnvace Golf.: f.b. ex.; crouching lion to L; good style. Bloesch, Aniikt 
indtr SffiweK, ph. 8-9. Assigned by Bloesch to the Painter of AC. no. 782, but perhaps 
MC rather than EC. ' » k k- 


(31) Univemty ColJ,, Urbana, Illinois: f.b. ex,, with male head between pantheis, by the 

same hand as AC. no. 827, Mentioned Amyx, 230 n 75 ^ 

(32) Brants, pi. 13 nos. 14 and 21: A. exx., with sirens; LC I; mentioned by 

Amw, 230, n. ^. Othen of the same type, also mentioned by Amyx: CVA Copenhoftn II, 
pi. 87. 3; Cobu, Muae Kalin^mi, figs. 15-16; Libertini, Catojua, H Museo Biseeri, pi. 
67, 628 ; ^ ex^ple in the Umv. Coll.. Urbana, Illinois. All similar to AC., nos. 1264-72 

( 33 ) IX (19^ 262, fig. X3, no. 30. Athens, North Slope. F.b. arybaUcTwith 
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(34) ^SA XXXIX (1938/39), 22-4. From the cave at Polis, Ithaka. A conaderable 

not {llustratra. 
Borcad (cur/ed 

. . *—-•—, ^.... nvi. iAkc»iiAve; overall decoration 

with lemale h«d m part outlme, m rinff-vwe style (MC/LG). Mis Benton also quotes 
an Mample wrm silhouette helmet^ head in a private collection in Ithaka (p. 24, n. 2). 

(S 5 ) N«ugebauer, Antiktn^ pi, 62: 150, f.b. aryballos with scale pattern and aniin^ Irletc 
Dist^t rejauon or crude ex. of Scale-pattern Group. 151: f.b., less flattened shape than iso- 
eanas and single fneze with swans and griffon-birds. LareMG/LC I. '' 

{36) AA 1939, 543, 5^, fi|s. I, 5. Budapest, private collection. Wairior Group. In 
meae: goal, ^an, flyinffbirdfceiwcen sirens; fairly thick filling. Attractive style: excep¬ 
tional! v neat incision. Group of ^* 0 ., no. 520 ff, EC. ^ 

. ^37) Peytmans, (8 and pi. Ill, 2. Aryballos either of Lion Group (without ornament at 

base) or l^pe E (with no filling). Boar to r,; fine careful incision. Note red ?) line out¬ 
lined with incision as ‘ ground line ’. Goend EC 

Museum Uriv. of Sydney, (1948), 261. fig. 46 (47.08), Neat 

ECj. of Wamor Group, With panthers, sphinxes and swan in frieze. 

r 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references 

(1) eVA VI: pl. 6, 9-12: JVC., 499; pi. 6, 5-8; 810- 

(2) CP'Aieujr^Vni: pi. 17,3,6, 7 9, 10: .AC., 614; pi. t?, 16, 17, 19,20: 511; pl, 17, 
21-5. 847; pl. 18, 13-16: 544; pl. ifi, 17-19: 1243 A; pi. 18, 26-8, 30: 543; pi. 19, 
I, s and 9: 540; pl. ig, 2. 7 and 8: 545; pl. 19, 21-5: isoo; pl. 19, 28, 20, 31, 32: ^^s- 
pi. so, 5^*. 5^46; pK 20, 11-14: 557; pl. 20, 20-2; 558. 

^ S *2 ?■ ? 43 > add pl. 5, 18: AC-, 837. 

CVAOxJMll: pi. 6,7-8,12, pomtedaryballos; AC.,9; pl. 2,2 and 7: 485 A; pl.2, 
A;pl. 2, a: 638;pl. 9, 523; pl. 9, 6: 528; pL2, 9: 560D; pi. 8, 41: 1263: 

: 1273; pl-4, 7: 849; pi. 5, lan^s: 831- 

r^Iott, pl, 9, toy. JVC., 1255; pl. 10, X07: 604; pl. 12, 10$: 406 a 

Bonn, A. Greifenhagen, AA LI (1036): no. r i, inv. 335, fig. ii: AC., 855. 

> Boston,Fairbanks: pl. 44,459; AC,577; 464: 1258A; 466: 621 A; 467: 1282; 
408: 1204. 



PYXIDES WITH CONCAVE SIDES 

The shape of the concave-sided pyxis is discussed by Payne, J/C., 292, 
where he notes the tendency of this, like other shapes, to become taller in 
proportion to the breadth as the Corinthian style develops. He lists the 
foliowir^ examples as possibly later than EC: MC., no. 652, probably MC; 
no. 664, EC or MC; no. $60 B, MC or perhaps LC. In addition jVC., no. 647 
(CVA Hapu 1 , pl. 2, 7), a pyxis with a fairly pronounced curve, called EC 
by Payne, must be MC, and feirly close to A'C., pl. 28,11 (no. 889). Some of 
the fragments from Perachora are certainly later than Early Corinthian. 

The foUowir^ examples conveniently gathered together in the same volume 
of the Corpus Vasorum Antiquomm illustrate that difference of shape and quabty 
of decoration which exists between the Late Protocorinthian and Corinthian 
types. CVA Brussels I, pi. 3, i a-*:: the animal frieze is Middle Proto¬ 
corinthian in style (cf- NC.y 14J, the sides are slightly concave, representing 

JfC. aumbm t«&r te the C»t 4 logue, 
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the first modification in shape from the Protocorinthian cylindrical pyxis 
(such CVA Copenhagin II, pi. S2, 13); the subsidiary decoration is very 
neat, especially the carefully drawn triangles around the base. Ibid.y pL i, 
3 a: with Late Protocorinthian style silhouette animals; of much the same 
shape as the foregoii^ {cf. also CVA Copenhagen II, pi. 89, 2, with the same 
type of silhouette animals; the Ud does not belong}. In the pot, ibid.^ pi. i, 
6, called Late Protocorinthian by Payne (NC.^ no. 55), the sides slope slightly 
inwards from the base to a point about one third from the rim. The linear 
decoration is very neat; the lid is flat and the knob a simple truncated cone. 
All the foregoing arc of a relatively shallow type. With them may be con¬ 
trasted, ibid.j pi. I, 2 [NC.y fig. 129), the Corinthian type, with pronounced 
concave sides. The decoration is neat, though the base triangles are not so 
well drawn as in Late Protocorinthian. The lid is stiU quite flat, to judge 
from the CVA photograph, thcnigh Payne fig- 129) shows it as domed, 
which is generally the Corinthian form. The knob has a button top and 
bulges slightly. CVA Hague I, pi. 2, 8 (WC., no. 658) with a slightly curved 
side, may be placed between the Late Protocorinthian and Corinthian types, 
as befits the style of its decoration also, which is akin to the heavy late 1 ran- 
sitional style of a Perachora lid. The Hague (now Amsterdam, Allard 
Pierson Museum) example is said by Payne to belong to a group (NC.^ nos. 
653-8) all by the same hand (in JVC. read ‘ Munich, SH.^ 329-31 ’ for ‘ 328-31 ’ 
included in this group). This is doubtful. Munich, SH. , 3 31 is not illustrated; 
329-30 may have some connexion but are later and further in style from the 
Hague example than is the Perachora lid. 

There is a variant form with strap-handles placed at the centre of the 
sides; cf. J^C., no. 666 and CVA Fogg Museum^ pi. 4, 9, 11—12. See below on 
pyxis-kalathoi. There is also an odd shape akin to a powder pyxis lid, 
sec below, p. 217, note. 

To Payne’s list add the following: 

(1) CVA Letare VI, pi. 10, 6-9 (MNC $68). Strongly concave sides and flat lid; the 
knOD is of the usual ^e. Ajiimal frieze of a peculiarly attenuated type; scraps filling. 
Probably MC. Mendoned by Payne, JifC, 341, who compares MC.y no. 860 B, which may be 
LC Z. 

(») CVA Oxford II, pi. 1,55 and pi, 3,10 (1947.6). With silhouette frieze, Note especially 
(he lid, with dot rosettes, the dots run cogetW. Nothing can be added to Payne’s observa- 
lions {loc. cil.) except to point ouc that ^dng from the shape is, in ihU case, hardly valid, 
especially the assumption that in the sixth century no pyxides of this sort were made, and 
therefore this must belong to (he seventh century. On the silhouette style, see above, pp. 
J90 f. and n. 133. 

(3) CVA Foiuuf I (Goluchow), pi. 6, 3 (inv. a). Wch very crude silhouette animab. 
PeriM doubtful. 

(4) CVA Madfidy pi. 1, 18-19. Two cxx. with lids. Shape fairly early. Neat dot-and- 
band and band decoration. only sl^tly domed, with heavy knob. 

(5) CVA Uw. of Ca^fonda I, pf. 3, 8 (8/3410). Complete with lid. The body is 
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slightly concave; the Ud sightly domed, vvith usual knob. Broad bands (overlaid red) and 
narrow bands on the body. Neat style. Early. 

(6) Dugas, Dilcs XVII, pi. 50 , 115. With pronounced concave sides. Zig-zag on rim; 
bands on b^y; reserved zone with vertical zig-zags and dot rosettes around the middle of the 
body. MO? 116: sides s%hdy les concave. Bands around rim; band and rough 
triangles around base ; incU^ vertiesJs between. 117; fragmentary ex. Narrow band 
below rim, narrow bands and rough triangle around the base. In field, remains of goat and 


below rim, narrow bands and rough triangle around the base. In field, remains of^ac and 
lion, with dot-and-drcle filling. Somewhat similar to the style of the Perachora hd men¬ 
tioned above. 

{7) AJA 1930, 541, hg, 21. Of early shape with the narrowest diameter about one-third 
down the side. Groups of vertical wavy bncs between the handles; narrow bands replacing 
the more usual rays around the base ; the rest covered with broad bands and dot-and-band. 
Slightly domed lid with heavy knob. Pound beside grave 139 in the North Cenietery at 
Corinth svith a group of vases coverii^ the periods EG to LC I. Probably the earliest vase in 
the gfotip. 

(e) AJA 1931,14, fig. to. With zig-zags between bands on rim; two broadbands above 
and below the frieze; iriar^les around the base. Lion and bull in field. £C. 

(9) Perachora 1 : most interesting are the fragments of this shape decorated in black- 
polychrome ; pJ. s6, 9: with tongue and scale pattern (scales down-turned and with 
double outline ); pi. 32, 3: with vertical zig-zags, narrow bands and scales vvith dots between 
double arcs, 01 LrC date. This la a rare wm of decoration in pyoddez, though a number of 
lids occur with scale pattern. PI. 33, 14; with dog-tooth, Incised double verticals ^ome with 
red enhancement and white dos) and a band; a much commoner type, EC? ^ 1 . 30, 15: 
band decoration. PI. 3a, iq; fragmentary, *widi dog-tooth and silhouette animat frieze 
(blob fUiu^} between naiTowl)ands; band at rim. EC? PI. 27, i * ^ fragment with head of 
stag in incised style; blobs. Late Transitconal/£G. 

(to) A A 1034, 206, fig. 4. From the Kerameikos, Athens, e. 600 a.c. Belated by Kubler 
to Munich, SH., no. 330 (AC., no. 654). See above on the supposed group .M 2 , nos. 

653 - 6 « 

(ir) AA 1930, 496 and fig. 2^, from a chamber tomb in Aegina. Trans./£C linear 
pyns, found with ' 3 amlan urutalion * of lydion. 

(12) Boston, Fairbanks, pi, 47, 484: ex. and lid with ring handle. Decoradon of body 
destroyed. 

(13) Unpublished in Taranto: (u) Vaccarella, gr. 23S: with strap-handles at side and 
rim tmekenra ; lid of usual type. 'Bound with an alabastron with lotus-palmecte floral 
(probably EC) and a poor MC Iwtyle. (^) Cord Vecchie, 28/1/14: two small linear exx. with 
lids. Pound with a straight-sideo Unear powder pyxis anA lid, two F>olychrome Laconian 
aryballoi, and MC pottery. 

NeU: AC., no. 860 B is tww published CVA Lauere'VlWi pi, 23, 7^. 


LIDS. In maseum publications the fiat or slightly domed lids of concave 
and convex pyxides rarely appear separated from the bodies of such vases. 
Excavated sites, however, afford numerous examples. Thus only in a very 
few cases do any of the very large number of pyxis lids found at Perachora 
seem to belong to the concave or convex pyxis fragments from the same site. 
The same great preponderance of pyxis covers over bodies appeared also at 
the Argive Heracum {AH 11 , Johansen {VS, 32) suj^ests that the 

lids were used as covers for vess^ other than pyxides. This may be true 
in the case of the Protocorinthian, but hardly of the CorinUrian period. Some 
lids might belong to tripod pyxides, though well-decorated examples of this 

^ also tUtaca, M. Robertson, BSA XLH!, 31. 
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shape, which the lids might fic, arc rare. It is not likely that the Hds were 
dedicated separately. Lids may indeed have been preserved in domestic 
use, as make^ife covers for other vessels, long after the bodies were broken; 
cf. grave 178 of Kamiros [Clara Rhodos IV), where two trefoil oinochoe lids 
appear among the other Corinthian pottery, though no trace remains of the 
oinochoai. Here, however, the lids may have been used as small lamps. 
It must be concluded cither that the bodies have been lost or that they have 
been broken into fragments too small to permit any connection with the lids. 

When the knob is lost it is difficult to decide whether lids bcloi^ to concave 
or convex pyTcides. As far as the section of the lid is concerned, it is true that 
Protocorinthian pyxis lids are generally flat, while those of the Corinthian 
period often curve upwards 292), but this feature is by no means constant, 

and of no value for dating, since Middle and Late Corinthian pyxis lids are 
often quite flat ^cf. AC., pi. 35, x-2,4). The Protocorinthian knob is generally 
in the form of a truncated cone (cf. VJ, pi- 12, 1-3), but other shapes occur 
(a flat disc, VSy pi. 18, i). The truncated cone form appears on Early 
Corinthian concave pyxides, also a variant shape (AC., 292, fig. 129). The 
‘ button* form seems to be confined to convex pyxides (cf AC-, pi. 23, 3). 
The ring handle, Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 47, 484 (if the lid really belongs) 
is most unusual. 

Payne lists only a few lid fragments: AC., nos. 53, 54 (EPC or earlier); 
203, 204 (Transitional); 648, 649 A, 661, 662, 664 (EC), and a number 
from the Malophoros sanctuary at Selinus (AC., p. 339}: MA XXXII, pi- 84, 
5 and 7; pi. 86, 4. Add the following: 

t i) Corinth VUy i: pi. 144, 145: LPG linear; pi. 4t, 328 (sporadic find): button 
I -with cresceat whirlig:^ Skroimd disc and rli^; rays; dot^and-band on either side of 
fricse; lion and sphinx; thick filling ot incised rosettes and blobs; neat miniature style, 
shortly after 600 a.c.? PI. 44, $76: fragment with flat button knob (wheel pattern); pro* 
cessing birds (naturalistic); inched blobs and crosses; probably LC I. 

(2) I: Pi. 27, 12: fragment; floral between sirens; thick filling; 

rough EG/MG. PI. 97, 13: bird and sphinx; unincised blob rough heavy style. 

Date? PI. 32,15: goat; dot rosettes; lace Transitional. rtyk. PI. 27, 8: lion; crude 

style; Trans./EG. PI. 27, 10: button knob; women with wreaths; wreaths in freld. Late. 
Pi. 33, I: women to r. and i., one with ouciine chiton; dot rosettes. Lace Transitional. 
PI. 33, 3; silhouette animals, almost impossible to date; perhaps not later than EC. PI. 33, 
is: s^ouetle naturalistic birds. EC/MC. Linsar. PI. &2, t and 3 and pi. 26, 1 (note 
conical oinochoai as decoration) are certainly PC; pi. 32,1^, with lin^ aud ribbed decora* 
tion, may be Corinthian. 

PI. 35, II, with rough strokes in place of rays, and crude silhouette animals, has orange 
cUy ana dull black vamisb. It may be a Boeotian imitation as Payne suggests. 

(3) eVA Wim, UmofTsiUt, pi. 4, 6. One frieze bounded by bands. Akin to Mykonos 
Group, if not actually beloriging to it. 

: Dugas, Ddlor XVH, pi, 63, lao, lid of the Mykonos Group: MC., no. 662. 
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TALL PYXIDES 

The shape is a continuation of that appearing in Protocorinthian (cf. 
VS, pi. 11,2 and 3 and Perackora I, pi. 23, 6, which is lateish Protocorinthian 
from the Agora deposit), with some slight modification. The walls, instead 
of being stra^ht or slightly convex, generally have a slight concave ctirvc; 
a few examples, however, have stra^ht sides. The vertical handles, of loop 
shape, are applied to the walb below the rim, and follow the outward curve 
of the wall. Some examples have a foot-ring, others have the base flat, or 
concave- The interior b decorated with broad black glaze bands. In the 
examples with a foot-rii^ there are concentric bands on the base. Payne 
mentions no examples of the shape, but they seem fairly common at Perachora, 
cf. PerachoTd I, pi. 30, 2 and 4 from the Agora S-E- depodt, which arc 
Transitional. Fragments, probably of similar pots, come from the Argive 
Heraeum {AH II, 138, and pi 59, 13 a-b), and from the Alhenaion at 
Syracuse {MA XXV, 543, figs. 128-9). "Tbc characteristic rim, with inset 
groove, appears also in kotyl e-pyxides {NC., 295, rios. 700 ff.). The lids 
must be similar to those of kotyle-pyxides; they do not have such a pro¬ 
nounced dome-shape as do the lids of tall pyxides of the Protocorinthian 
period. 

PYXIS-KALATHOI 

Payne, in Necrocorinthia, docs not distinguish this shape by name from the 
ordinary concavc-sided pyxis. The name here used has been chosen because 
the shape b obviously modelled on a basket form, and at the same time 
resembles the concave-sided pyxb in some detaib. The main features of 
the shape arc fairly constant: (i) concave walb; (ii) a moulded rim at an 
angle of forty-five degrees (generally thus, but sometimes more nearly 
approaching the vertical), sometimes with horizontal grooves; (iii) strap- 
handles placed in the middle of the sides; (iv) the bottom is generally flat. 
For examples of the shape, cf. PerackoTa I, pi. 30, i (here called by Payne 
a ‘ pyxis-kalathos’), ibid., pi. 30, 5-6, and pi. 32, 18 (called ‘handlcd- 
kalathoi *); all from the ^ora closed deposit. There are variant rim 
forms, and variations fi'om the normal flat base, with mouldings and/or 
foot-rings, and, in one or two cases, ribbing. Among the fragments from 
the Limcnia sanctuary at Perachora those with the variant forms of the base 
certainly belong to this shape. Most of the rim forms also certainly belong 
to pyxis-kalathoi, but a few might come from a large type of kaiathos; cf. 
the rims of the kalathoi Ptrack&ra I, pi. 30, 20, pi 32, 19 and 22, and the odd 
shape ibid., pi 33, 15. A number of small vases arc connected with this 
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shape in possessing concave wails and fiat handles in the middle of the sides. 
They are probably the toy fonn. For the appropriate lid, cf~ Wilisch, Altkor. 
Tonindustrie, pi. ( 2 , and P 6 Tacfu>Ta I, ph 31, 5 « It is flat, resembling an 
ordinary early concave pyxis lid, with a strap-handle. 

Payne lists only two examples of this shape (J/C., 292, under no. 666). 
There are others published in CVA Fogg Museum^ pi. 4, 9, ii and 12, which 
might almost be called concave pyxides- A very considerable number of 
fragments of this shape were found in the limcnia deposit at Perachora, but 
only a few of the characteristic lids. Two fragments of the latter were 
pierced with two holes at the rim, as if for a string attachment. 

PYXIDES WITH CONVEX SIDES (WITHOUT HANDLES) 

For a discussion of the shape, see JVX 7 ., 293 (where one EC example is 
listed; to this should be added CVA Copenkagtn II, pi. 89, 4 (AC-, no. 
866)), 305-6 (MG), 322 (LC I), and 331 (LC II). The lids are flat or 
slightly domed, with a flatten^ knob. They are difficult to distinguish 
from ffie lids of tripod pyxides. 

A more or less allied shape is the pyxis in the shape of a dinos, which is 
of rare occurrence. The example AC., no. 117 is republished in CVA Louvre 
VIII, pi. 21, 27-9. There is another example in Perachora I, pi. 26, 21 
and p* 955 a third from Perachora, Limcnia. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(1) Fertuhora 1 , pi. 24, I: $h2uJder fragment, with lion to r. Later style of the Sphinx 
Painter. 

(2) Honolulu, Tfnih AnnwTsary volume (1937) of the Honolulu Academy of Arts, pi. 61. 
Ii is said by Amyx, 210, to be of a style antecedent to the MG * Delicate Style ’. Therefore 
EC and related to the EC covered cups NC., nos. 700-3 ? 

(3) CVA Bibl. Jfet. 1 , pi. 15, 12-13: variant shape lacking the usual heavy rim. 

(4) CVA X^oum VI, pi. 10, 11-14 (CA 3). With flat lid. Neat a nima l style. Toz^ues 
around base as well as Moulder. MC. Pavne, AC., 541, compares AC, no. 868 ft.; Amyx, 
927 , n. 20 thinks the lid may not belong seems to it (the lid) LO I. 

(5) CVA Louvrt VII], pi. 21, 13 ana id, and pi. 23, 17, 22 and 26: <mflJl exx. decorated 

with crude shielded-wanior friezes. inferior swle. 

(6) CVA SitTw I, pi. (4, II and 12 (inv. 8179). With lid (which has a knob of concave 
pyxis cjpe). Tongues around should and base; one frieze of griffon-birds and swans. 
Lace MG. Amyx, 227, n. so compares some LG I cups, and would dau it to the LO period, 
with the pyxis mA XXXII, pi. 83, i, which Payne (AC., 339) calls MC. 

a Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 47> 463 (inv. 24440): of rath« curious flattened shape. The 
has only a slight rim. Hat Ud and kdoo. Heavy foot. On shoulder, tongues and 
dot-and-band; one meze of animals, below which, two narrow bands and a broad band. 
Neat slender style of MC, with thick filling of dots and some rosettes. Payne (AC, 340} 
compares A?., nos. 871 ff. A better comparison is ihU., pi. 28, ii (no. 8S9); by the same 
hand? 

(8) Coliu, Mus^ KalinderVy inv. 32, figs, ig-20; of broad relatively shallow shape. One 
frieze of inferior heavy animals of MC style, regarded by Amyx, 292, as a rough copy of the 
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Style of the Scale-pattern Group- The vase is of some interest for its possible provenience in 
one of the Eujcine colonies. 

a Art and Ar^uuoh^ *9323 * • With lid (which has a knob of concave pyxis type, and 
tly domed, with band and dot-and-band decoration). From the Norm Cemetery at 
Corinth. One frieze; panthers, sirens^ swan, with thick incised rosette blobs and 

dots. Short r^ aroutva base. Neat ‘ stocky * style of drawing, and careful incision- At the 
latest early MC. 

(jo) AJA 1950, 541, fig. 21 (middle row), fixwn a group found beside grave 139 at Corinth 
(North Cemetery). With Ud- Very indistinct animal frieze on body. MG? The same 
grave »oup contains two miniature linear examples, one of ilaitened form- 

(11; CCara Rhedof VI-VII: PapatisJures, gr, 5; inv, 13607, figs. 21 and 28. With lid. 
On the Ud: su^eometric animals with hailstorm filling; on vie body: baj^ds and one frieze 
of late MG animals, as ^ as can be judged from die drawing, fig. 28. Found with a 
‘ Vroulia * cup (inv. 13694, figs. 26 and 27), two Fikellura ampborae (mv- 13692 and 13693), 
and two late continuous-curve Attic b.f. cups with palmette bands (mv. 13695 and 13696). 
On the grave see above, n. 42. 

(lit) eVA CaiUtin CeZ/.,©!. 2,10; very neat example of the ‘ White Style ’. 

(13; Hupfria I (1932), 66 and fig. 11. From Gormtb (MP 209). Fine 'White Style’ or 
imitation ' White Style ' example with Ud. 

XoU: .VC-, no- 1297 is now published in CVA Oxford II, pi. a, 35 and pi. 3, 15; M?., no. 
862 in Langlotz, Wiir^urg, pi. 12, 120; and MC., no. 876 illustrated in nus^or, Gritc^cho 
Vam (i 940 h 63, fig- 73- 

PYXIDES WITH RING HANDLES 

Thii is a relatively rare shape; see J^C., 293 (EC), and 308 (MG); ibid.y 
fig. 147 for the shape and the type of lid. An EG variant form of the ring 
handles appears in Per/uhera I, pi. 27, 4 and p. 96. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(() Ptrachora 1, pi. 27, 4 and p. 96: fragmentary, with variant form of ring handles, as 
noted above. Zig-zags on edge of rim, ne^ and {^viding band between the two friezes,* 
rays on upper sut&ce of rim; tonnes around neck. Two friezes in a style related to that d 
the Warrior Group aiyballoi. Eu. Noteworthy for the incised chevrons on the middle ribs 
of the bandies, unknown elsewhere. 

(2) AJA *930, 54*, fig- 21 (first in top row): from Corinth (North Cemetery, from a 
group found beside ^ave 139). MC style. Amyx, 231, n. J12 compares with it the style 
of JV'G., no. 1137, and ibid., 222 the style otMC., nos. 916-18, which are rough copies of the 
Scale*pattem Group. 

(3) BSR XIV, 15 A: from Selinus j^ve group 55), in Palermo; with late shielded- 
warriors. Dated too early by Atkinson. Sm Amyx, 231, nn. 103 and 112. 


FYXIDES WITH CONVEX SIDES AND UPRIGHT HANDLES 

Sec .YC-, 307 (MC); 322-3 (LG I); 331-^ (LG II). The standard 
shape is JVC-, 307, 142, ibid., 323, fig. 164, and Langlotz, Wurzhurg, pi. 9, 

115. The type of lid generally used fits over the rim of the pyxis, and hks 
a knob of the button type. T^e handles are circular in section, hence the 
shape is often called a ‘ pyxis with cylindrical handles ^ Payne lists no 
Early Corinthian examples. 
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Add to Payne’s list Che foUowir^: 

(i) CVA Coper^gm II, pi. 89, 6; inv. 6366. With cover. Tongu« on shoulder; one 
frieze: below which, broad banda, Crude late MC style (slender animals), with thick filling. 

(а) Coliu, MmsU Kalindenty no. ij; usual subsidiary decoration; one frieze, style of 
.VC., pL 39, 5 * Amyx, aaa, suggests that it is near to the painter of Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 
47, 48a. Oiiniercst only for its possible provenience, i-e., one of the Euxine colonies. 

(3) CVA Musie Rodut I, pi. 5, 6-7; no. fip8. Cover micing. Bad MC animal frieze 
style; but there is no reason for doubting (hat it is Corinthian. f 5 td,, pi, 6, 7 *^; no. 504. 
A variant shape, with ‘ strap ’ handles on the shoulder, sec at an angle of forty-five degrees; 
the body is much of the same shape as ocher pyxides of this type. Zig-zag on the rim; band 
around the base. Tlic style of the fH«e is very crude. Probably late MC. The lid (of 
LC H sMe) does not belong to the body. 

(4) CVA Oxprd II, pi. 5, s, 4 and 6; inv. 1884.687. Tongues around the neck. One 
frieze in late MC very slender style. Ibid., pi. 5, 3; inv. j 800.16. Neat ‘White Style ’ 

* example. LC. Cf. nos. 1325 ff. 

(5) CVA HagM I, pi. 6, 6; inv. 71$. With lid. Tories on shoulder; one fneze of very 
crude MG style. Q^. rayne's group .VC., nos. 869, 1076-9, and many others, as, for example, 
AlhanU (1932), p. 11, no. 4, fig. 6 (olpe), p. 13, fig. 9 (broad-bottomed oinochoe), and p. (5, 
fig. 13 (treioil-mouthed narrow-bottomed oino^oe). 

(б) CVA Madrid, pi. 6,1 <t-A. The lid does not belong. Tongues on shoulder; one frieze. 
Style dose to A^C., no. 8^, 

(7} CVA Umo. ofCaltfbrma I, pi. 9, 5 fi-rf; inv. 8/4180. Leaf-arch pattern on shoulder. 
One meze. Late MG; very dose to AC., no. 896 (pi. 28, 8), 

(8) Langlotz, pi. 9, 123. With lid. Bands on the lid; upper,pan of the 

handles covered with black; glase. Tongues in compartments on the shoulder, below which 
four narrow bands; three broad bands on (he lower part of the body. LG? Ibid., pi. 9, 

115. The lid is noteworthy. It is much of the shape of a powder pyxis with ‘ strap ’ handle. 
Narrow bands on the lid; rays on the shoulder, beknv which very neat check pattern band 
between narrow bands. Broad and narrow bands on the rest of the body. l* 3 eac ‘ White 
Style *, or very similar to it. 

(0) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 47, 482; inv, 02.2609 {72). Globular pyxis with lid of (he 
usud type. Tongues between ban^ on (he sboulder; below, dot-and-band; one frieze of 
animaU and narrow and broad bands. Payne, perhaps not very suitably, compares AC., 
nos. 895 ff. Amyx, 224, groups it with (same haim) the pyxis at San Simeon and, ‘ almost 
certainly * by the same h^nd, ^e Amsterdam pyxU 6 ids, pi. 33 fi, 1279. Late MC. 

(10) Toronto, RHI, pi. (3, 182 (C 224). Gomplcic with Ud. Late shape with broad 
base and heavy b^e moufdii^:; the lid is Aa^ with a button knob. On Ud, dot*and*band and 
tongues; single frieze with swans, sirens, panthers and goat; on the knob, torques and bands. 
On the body, tongues around the mouth, then dot-sind-band between narrow bands; one 
frieze, below which three narrow bands and fine very narrow rays; edge of foot blaclc In 
fidese, animab as on the Ud. Filling of blobs and dots, not very thick. Gf. AC., pi. 28, 12. 
late MC. 

(i r) Amyx, 223 ff., and pis. 30 tf-/, 31 r; inv. SSW 9500. A good specimen of the type 
and its Ud, but the handles are set at an ai^le. Subsidiary decoration: toi^es, dot-and- 
band, and broad and narrow bands. One frieze. It bcloi^ to the group Boston, Fair¬ 
banks, pi. 47, 482 and (' almost certainly ’) Amsterdam, Gidiy pi. 55, 1279, which Amyx, 
224-5, correctly regards as a group affecied by the Dodwell Painter’s influence. The 
Kalinderu pyxis (2 above) is near to this painter. 

(12) Amsterdam, Gids, ph 55, 1279; formerly in the Scheurleer CoUecdon at the Hague 
(but not CVA Hagut I, pi. 6, Roughly globular shape, with heavy foot; handles curve 
out and up; lid of the usual ty^, decorat^ with bands. Tongues an8 dot-and-band on the 
shoulder above the frieze; below the frieze, narrow bands on either side of one broad band. 
Animal frieze: panthers, bird with facing head. Thick filling of rosettes, blobs and dots. 
Ascribed by Amyx, 224 ‘ almost certainly' to the painter of Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 47, 482 
and the San Simeon pyxis. 
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(13) AJA 1930, 541, fig. 21. In a group from ihe North Cemetery at Corinth, found 
beside grave 139, Complete with lid. The Wdles flare out and then bend slighUy inwards. 
Decorated with broad ^ands and dot4nd*band; continuous vertical wavy lines on the 
shoulder. 

(14) CVA Teraftie 11 , pi. 1, i. Example with cover of usual type. From a grave found 
90/4/26 (Vaccarella). On the cover: tongues and bands; on the body: tong>ies, dot-and- 

one fHeze, and then broad and narrow bands. The shape is taller than usual, and 
does not narrow so much to ^ foot, in field: swans with ' S ' necks, and ^ves (?), ia 
alternate arrangement. Filling of incised rosettes, docs and blobs. MC- Ibid,, pi. 1, 3: 
usual rypc; no lid. From grave found 7/j/M Nettuno- The frleae extends from 

the junction of neck and body over most of tne body, the lower portion of which is decorated 
with bands. In frieze: swan between griffon^buds; thick filling of incised rosettes and 
blobs. Late MC. Found with the Ute hfC cups, ibul., pi. 2, and pi. 1,5, 

{15) J/S 1936, *32-4} fig*. 21-3. From the same series of finds as the second example 
in ^14) above. Vaccarella, grave 43. -No lid. Base covered black glaze. One frieze in 
rather crude late MC style. _ 

{T 6) Unpublished in ^Taraoro: (a) Vaccarella, Via Messapia, 11 h /aS. NfC, near 
Painter, (i) Prom the same burial. By the Dodwcll Painter, round with a Corinthian 
red^round neck amphora, (c) Via Dante, 2/5/27. Usual type, but with red ground. In 
frieze: honemen on altemat^y black and white hones, gaUoping to 1 . InscnpUona m 
field (details not available). Found with an Attic b.f. amphora of about imd-auth century 
date. 

(17) CVA RmH 11 , pi. 8,5; inv. 13 n i. With cover. Quite neat imitation ‘ White Style 
it should be notecT here that a number of pyxides wim upright handles and lids of the 
same type as AC., 307, fig. 142 appear in the Itdian excavations on Rhodes and frequently m 
museum collections, cf. the examples with outline birds, Boston, Fairbanks,^. 30, 295 “y> 
but these arc not always Corin^ian. They frequently have a narrower foot than is usual in 
the certain Corintbian examples, and the lower part of the body slopes inwa^ more sharply. 
Some, at least, of these are East Greek, probably Rhodian; cf. ClaraRMo^s f 
gr. 4. I (45, fig. 2S) and Marmaro gr. 78 (fig. I 79 )« The decoration res^bles Mi^h, 6 H,, 
pi. 16, 454 and pi. 17, 460, 466 an 3 407. There is another similar in Bonn, AA LI 
38a, fii- 37 , from South kussia, which Greifcnhagen (ioc. eit.) suKests is fifth century Rhodian, 
comparii^ Clara Rhodes III, fig. 209 r. The example Clara tUiodos VIII, Marmaro gr, 5, 
93, 'vith Unar decoration on the lid, tongues on the shoulder, and bands at intervals on 
the 6ody, looks like a sort of imiution ' White Style and may be Cormthian. So may be 
Clan Rhodas IV, Makri Langoni gr. 36, fig. 112, where the lid certainly appears to be LC II; 
so, doubtfully, Clara Rhados VIII, Saa Giorgio gr. 4. 2 (45, fig. 28). Laurenzi, sp^ng of the 
Marmaro gr. 5 example is correct in saying that the shape hfiins (at any rate m Conntman) 
about 6 ck> B.O., but the examples in San Gwrmo gr. 4 occur with a black glaze pot (cf. Clara 
RJudos IV, Makri Langoni gr. 36), and in Marmaro gr. 5, too, the East Greek amphora 
(fig. 93, which may be taken into account though it was found outside the cassa } » i^ the 
type usually occurrii^ with Attic b.f. U/- Marmaro 78, fig. 179). If the example Cuffs 
Afeiw VllI, Marmarogr. 5, fig. 93 is W>rinthianit isLC II. , 

The day of this pot is desaibed as ‘ giallo chiaro while that of one of We pyxides m 
Marmaro gr. 78, mentioned above as probably Rhodian, is called ‘rosso*bnina . It is 
difficult to distinguish Corinthian and East Greek examples of this shape from a photograph; 
the febric is the only test. The Bonn example (sec above, AA LI, 382, fig. 37) has reddish* 
brown day, yellowish-white slip, and black or orange-brown glaze. « 

It should be noted that the two examples Clara Rhodes VllI, 161, fig. X48 (Marmaro 
gr. 42. 8 and 9) occasion no doubt at all. The shoulder decoration (to say ^ing oi the 
extra rii^ handles in the one example) clearly suggests the group Munich, SH., pi. 17, 473 

^ borinchian ‘ White Style ’ in this shape continued into the fifths ccntuiy. Example 
arc forchcomini from a well at Corinth of the period 55^/480 s.c. See Htsftria Vll U 93 h;, 
w. fig. 16, 128. Others, apparently Corinthian, have been found at Argos, with Atnc 
wVte^u:^ leJcythoi {ADrh^ (* 933 / 35 ). 43 2, fig. $). The shape vanes; 
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examples with broad and narrow foot occur (c/. grave 5, £g. 25, p. 43 ; and grave 7, Hg. 28, 
p. 46). 

Add to Payne's catalogue the following references: 

CVA Oxford II, pK 5, a, 4, 6: HC.y no. 897; tWrf., pi. 5, 9: W., no. 903- 

I 

PYXIDES WITH CONVEX SIDES AND HANDLES IN THE 
FORM OF FEMALE HEADS 

This elaborate type of vase, important for the chronology of Corinthian 
terracottas, is treated by Payne in AC., 293 (where he lists one EC example), 
306-7 (MC), 322 (LC I), and 332 (LC II), and by Amyx, 207-15. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(i) ^.4 XLV (1930), 22, fig. 6, and 24- In the Hermiiagc Museum (inv. 55^1)- With 
two female plastic b^ds, the style of which cannot be judged from ibephot<^ap^. Amyx, 
312 calU them very early MC. There are two friezes of animals, divide by dot*and'band. 
Fillisg of rosettes with double centres and incised blobs. Neat swle, with early proportions; 
careful drawing and Incision, somewhat similar in style to the ^eiachora Painter (.VC., no. 
190}, but later. Broad foot; tongues around lower part of body. Despite this, EC ? Amyx, 
227, n. calls it ‘ early MC, perhaps related to the Ghimaeta Group, but earlier ’. 

(a) AJA 1930,54r, fig. 2r and 543, fig. 32 : a fine^exarople mention^ by Payne, AC., 342 
^'OZD An end Arch^log^y May/June 1930, 257, fig, 12), and called by Him 'transitional from 
£larly to Middle Corinthian ’. Amyx, 2(4 and n. 3V dates it somewhat later, to his 
' MC in ’ period of terracottas (i.«., the end of the MC period) on the style of the heads. 
This appears somewhat too late. 

(3) A A LI 11 (1938), 443^, figs. 27-B, 454 and 457. In Munich (inv. 7741). With two 

fem^e plastic heads. Greece. The cl^racier of the clay is not mendoo^; the glaae 

is burned red and badly worn in places. The heads look late and developed, Amyx, 214, 
tentatively dates them <. 373 b.g. Bands on upper surface ^rim; orossnatchii^ on side; 
neck glazed. The should^ frieze is divided into two sections by the plastic busts; (A) On 
r., fei^le seated, with a child on her lap; before her stand two women with wreaths; a 
second female with a distaff and before her a woman in a peplos with a wreath fill the 1. 
half of the frieze. (B) On the r., seated female with a distaff; before her stands a woman in a 
peplos with a wreath in each hand; on the 1., seated female with a child on her lap; two 
women and a child before her dad In peploi. The main frieze is divided from the one 
above by roueh dot-and-band. It contains a procession of twenty>fbur peplos-clad 
females directed to a sea t ed goddess (?) holding a spindle; two of the figures are children. 
One f^re carries a lyre, another the usual tray on her head; nine jom bands and hold 
wreaths, followed by another bearing a tray with two jugs. Of the rest, one holds an animal of 
some sort in her arms, another plays the double flutes, and others stand face to face and hold 
hands. In short all the elements of gynaccium and festival scenes appear here. The filling 
is composed of dots and a few blobs. Below the field are two broad bands overlaid red, and 
rays in silhouette and outline. This is an ambitious work in the ‘ hailstorm warrior * style; 
a similar taste appears In some late vases, with floral bands in late and crude style with 
hailstorm fiUing. It is diiflctdt to date. Lullies suggests 580 b.c., but the heads, the only 
reliable basis for dating, appear later. 

(4) BvUMetrMus 1936, figs. 1-2 and Amyx, pi, 32, e~d. With three female heads 

(Accession no. 35. 11. 21). The style of the heads is s^cry s imilar i© that of the pyxis In St, 
Louis (AC-, no. 1304 and AJA 1940,189, figs. 1-4), The body is decorated vvicha fine lotus- 

S metie frieze on a red ^vund, with maeander and polychrome tongue subucUary decoration, 
ere is bn the base a dipinto (fr) which occurs also on two Louvre craters E 62 r (AC., no. 1481) 
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and E 622 (iWrf., no. 1480), attributed to the Tydeus Painter- The pyxis is dated by Richter 
to about 5^ B.c. The heads are dated by Amyx, 214, to Jenkins’ LC I period, i.e., 575- 
50 B.c. 

{5) eVA Poland II, OoU. Czarioryski, pi. 3, 4; inv. 1305. ‘ White Style * ex., with three 
fem^e heads. Bands on the lower part; aot-and-band on the shoulder; above these, tongues 
in outline and outlined; short zig'zags on the edge of the rim. The upper part of the female 
body below the bead is represented in the rou^, and the arms are added in painu See 
Beaaley, Gmk Vasu in Poland, x, n. 2, and i^yne, NC.y under no. 694 A. Amyx, 215, dates 
the heads to c. 545-25 i.O., and compares At., no. 1501 (pi. 35, 6). 

Mots that the fragmentary head, and the complete py»* with femsde heads, from the 
Malophoros sanctuary at Selious (Afd XXXII, pi. 84,6, ami pis. 85,86,10), arc commenced on 
by Payne, At 7 ., 339. The heads of the latter example axe dated^ Amyx, a 14, to c. 575 a.c. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the foll<wing references: 


(I) eVA Louon VI, pi. ii, 1-3 (MNB 625): WC, no. 880. 

(21 eVA O^ord 11, pi. 7, 7: -W., no. 8S4. 

(3) /hid., pL 5, 8, 10, 12 and pi. 7, 9 (1892.125): W., no. 888. , ^ . ... 

(4) Amyx, 207-15, pis. 28, 29 tf-c, 32 a- 4 ; present inv. no- SSW 9905; tonneriy m me 
Torr CoHection at Yonder Wreyland; JvC., no. 889. Amyx gives a general discussion of the 
shape, the terracotta busts, and the ‘ Ddicate Style ’ of Corinthian animal frieze vase- 
painting. 

(5) A 7 A 1940, 189, figs. 1-4: A'C., no. 1304. 

^53 Mecropolitan Museum pyxis CP 54 (from the Cesnola Collection, but' from Corinth 
not Cyprus), AJA 1942, 217 ff.; J/C., no. 1309. M. J. Milne comments on the incised names 
appearing on t&is vase. See also SullMefr/ius 194a. 3 ^ and Amyx, pi. 31^ 3 ? 

(7) -AC., no. 1503: published in Cell, de M. a. (venU Drouot 2-4Juw x^4), pi. g, 200, 

(0) Neugebauer, pi. 12, 1 .: JVV., no. 88a. 


TRIPOD PYXIDES 

For the shape see MC., 293 (where one EG example is listed, ‘ unusually 
low in proportion to its breadth. *); 308 (MC); 323 (LC I); 332-^ (LC II). 
The tendency is for the shape to become taller and narrower in the later 
periods. Tripod pyxides are not uncommon, but with the exception of the 
good British Museum example (.YC., no. 927 B), by the Dodwell Painter 
(with a domed lid), they arc unambitiously decorated and of inferior quality. 
In graves thc^ arc frequently found with MC/LC cups and aryballoi. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(0 CoriniA VIl, i, pi. 37, 291, From the ‘ EC ’ well.grcup 2x8-311. It is mte^ungfor 
the polwirome dccoralien on the outer face of the feet, and the broken cable-band on tMir 
edges- The low shape, with no projecting rim, would seem w indicate an early date. Un 
the interior* red-edged bands. Note the curious holes in one leg ‘ pierced for suspension 



knob. 
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(4) CV ^4 RoA II, pi. 4, i-« (iQv. IJ036 and 18515): tw inferior MC/LC escamples. The 
cover ol one appears to have some form of sub-jeoaietric (silhouette) frieze. From Mabi 
Langoni, Kamiros, gr. 78, and Ghccraci, Kamiros, gr. 7; CUmt Rhodos ly, 3*7, fig. $58, and 


(5) PolaiU I (Goluchow). pi. 6,4. Con 4 >lete with lid. Silhouette animals on lid and 

jMt. LC. i^othcr example widi silhouette animals in Art a/id Archaeology, April J 031, 830. 
Sphinxes on hd and side panels. A good example of the LG II shape (not EC, as it is said 
to be in ob. eiij). & r r- \ 

(6) CVA dalUti^ Coll., pi. 8, 2: example in the ‘ White Style ’ (?). Its iabric is thus 
desmbw: clay light orange, with cream-coloured slip *. This docs not sound very lie 
u^rinthian, but see Payne’s comment on the ‘ tvhite slipAC., under no. 1285, 

There are two related shapes which might be mentioned here; 

(i) Bowls with projecting grooved rim, rectangular in section, very like 
Ae bowl of a tripod pyxis, but different from Payne’s Early Corinthian 
‘ bowls * (A'C., 297, fig. 132) and Middle Corinthian * bowls with offiet rim ’ 
{ibid., 312). 

There are one or two etamrfes from Pcrachora, covered with black glaze, and four of the s; 
t^e, with v»Mons, Corinth, in the black-polychrome style. Cf Omath Vfl, i, pi. 
all from the ‘ EC ’ well-group 8x8-3 ” • ^ ^ 

892 : shallow bowl, with small splayed foot; heavy projecting rim, rectangular in section, 
grooved the ^tside verixcaJ face. Black and red tiid decoration. 

203: bowl of the same type as 292, but with broa^r splayed foot: projecting rim. rect¬ 
angular msecoOT; double incised line on the lip. Black-polychromc decoJation 
dec^don^'^* 293, but with the same foot; rounded Up. Black-polychrome 

Somewhat different, m thM it has traces of a ring or reflex handle just below the rim, Is 

a., ol- »V«. \£/> ..—11 __ T.. •_ . .1 ... 


same 

37 , 


•I'j I i* * **,;* ** ** .... — *—.9 »• ju^V VM*wri UftW lim, 

«»w., pl. 43, 3^5, from the MC well-group. It is of much the same shape as the foregoinB, 
s, though flat on the top, docs not project. Black-polychrome decoration. 


but the rim, tfiough flat on the top, 

(2) Stemmed pyxides of the type JVC., 308, fig. 145, some of which have 
the same grooved nm, rectangular in section, as some of the bowls, while the 
foUoj^g example (not in Payne’s catalogue) is decorated on the interior of 
the bowl with a floral comply {cf. the tripod pyxis from Corinth, no. 2 
above): 

* 99 ): shallow bowl, with grooved rim, rectangular in 
s^n, and big^cm «adu^y ^pmg out to the foot. It is decoiutcd with a douhlepalmcttc 

black.polychrome on the stem and base; on the 
intenof of ^e bowl is a fine lotus-palmctte floral complex, not far from the style of the 
Chimaera Painter, but somewhat looser in rendwii^. ^ 

The nature of ‘XXXIX (1938/39). 24-5, uot. 57-6. 
(from Polls, Ithaka) is obscure. Some (57, 58) have handles, and one at 
least, to judge from its profile fig. 13, seems to be something like a shallow 
kotyle. ® 


POWDER PYXIDES 

For a discussion of the shape and its origin, and a list of find-places, see 
AC., 293, no. 672. The wooden examples with groovir^, quoted by Payne, 
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ibid^i n. 7, are illuilrated in AA 1940, 625-6, figs. 5-6. Usually the lid only 
is decorated. Note the variant shape with knobbed lid (JVC., no. 672, 5; 
Furtwangler, Aegina 11 , pi. 128, 23), which is rare. Payne cites two Late 
Protocorinthian examples (in kc.y under no. 56: Syracuse, gr. 412 (AS* 
1895, 164) and Villa Giulia from Caere {Siudi Eimschi I, pi. 27)). The 
Syracuse example was found with a linear conical oinochoe, and is decorated 
with a band of stalked rosettes and groups of vertical 2ig-2ags between dot- 
and-band, very similar to the earliest linear example from Pcrachora. At 
Phaleron (gr. 71, AD^lt IJ (1916), 34, fig. 26, recently republished in AJA 
1942, 23 if.) was found an example cf the type very common at Perachora, 
with the vertical wall decorated with a single band of upright wavy lines. 
The Phaleron example (gr. 71. 2 c) was found with linear pyxides with a 
faintly concave side in one case (gr. 71. 2 b * LPC?) and with definitely 
concave side in the other (gr. 71. 2 a * Transitional or EC), both linear. 
Thus this type of powder pyxis (with vertical wavy lines in continuous bands) 
might well be early, though the examples from Pcrachora and the dishes 
with similar decoration give at first the opposite impression. 

Other examples (daceable T) mentioned by Payne arc: from Rhitsooa {JHS 1910, 355, 
fig. 20, no. 36; early sixth ccntiiy tomb); three examples from Gcla: (i) from «. 64 (Payne 
date the grave to mid-sixih century), with two silhouette friezes; (it) Salcmo, gr. 10 
374, fig. 278), of shallow type, perhaps Middle Corinthian i (iii) gr. 28 [MA XVII, 40), 
which may be a late burial; two from Syracuse, gr. 192 (J /5 1895,130, and ng, 93), dated by 
Payne, to early ^ih century; and gr. 471 {NS 1803. ^)» a grooved powder pyxis, 

in a grave group of EC (?) date (with^inted aryballcs). They appear on other sites also: 
AJA r^9,541 (Corinth ); Clara Rbodos fll, 46 (lalysos), with an imitauon of a Protocorinthian 
TOinted a^ballos and a bird bowl. The example U^a JVtcdas III, 236, fig. 234, and 240, 
ng, 23? (lalysos, gr. 224) found with Atdc wfiite ground and black-gla2e pottery, is not 
uOTinthian. There are some fragments from the Argive Keraeum [An II, pi. 59); 14-15 
are of the shallow type; 16, of the later type with more complex decoration; 13 may be 
fragin^ts of a tall pyxis; fragments with ‘ water-birds ’ are also mentioned. They also 
occur in Thera (Dr^mdorfF, Thtra U, 23, fig. 30). They are fairly common in museums: 
Baur, Stoddard Collection, 57, fig. 14, 94-6; CasuUani Colltcbony pi. 29, 12 and 14 (slightly out- 
sloping sides; Mingazzini, text 14^, no. 383, would date it late); CVA Cofinhagen II, 

t l. 84; CVA BiH. Not. I, pi. 8, 3-4 (shallow type), 2 (deep type; this is PayneTVC., no. 1511, 
C II ); CVA Poland XX, (ijracow. Coll, de I’Univ., pt. 5, 6; Munich, SH. 335; B^con, vS, 
pi. 42, 4 and 184 (n. 2) and Fairbanks, pi, 43, 429; pi. 44, 441-2; CVA Oxford 11 , pi. 2, 
$8 and pi. 3,16. The last example is dated oy nyne to the late seventh century, on account 
of its resemblance to the early kotylai A'C., nos- 195-5 {*** P* * 9 ® above). The example 
found at Syracuse, Adi, 1877, pi. GD, 9, is important for its silhouette frieze. 

In view of the occurrence of what would otherwise seem to be a late type in grave 71 at 
Phaleron in an Early Corinthian or even earlier context, it seems that Payne’s doubts cf the 
possibility of dating a good many powder pyxides are fully Justified, and could no doubt be 
extended to other ^apes with linear decoration. 

Note: Here, on account of its shape, may be mentioned the pot Neugebauer, Anliken, 
6!, 146, which is called a ‘ korintkische geometrische BUchse *. Found meax Corinth. 
Diam. O'lg m. Light yellow clay. Shape of an inverted powder-pyxis cover, with three 
groups of two loop handles on the rim. Decoration (in black glaze and purple paint). 
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narrow horizontal bands and groups of vertical aig-zags, akin to many powder>pyxides. 
Banda on interior. Neugebauer call* it LPC or EC- Probably EC or later. 

The lid, ibid., pi. 63, (diam. 0*125 m.) U of suitable size to fit the above. Clay and 
glue are much the same. Found near Corinth. Domed shape, wi th band handle ] decorat^ 
with continuous Tnaeander between bands around the handle, and a irieze of alternate swans 
and owls; doned crosses between. If really Corinthian, it seems most likely to be LC II. 
But for the clay and its find*place it might be Boeotian. 


KOTYLAI 

A good account of the shape is given by Payne in J^C., 279-80 (Transitional 
linear and black types), 294 (EC), 30^ (MC, earlier and later shapes), 
323-4 (LC I), and 334-5 (LC II, with a note on the miniature vases). 
Also in eVA Oxford II Payne's remarks should be noted on pi, i, 32, 39, 
5 ^) SSj 54 56* pl- 4 > ah black (except reserved area above 

base with thin rays), red bands, is important since the style of decoration 
is later than the shape aj^cars to be. Weinberg also deals with the develop¬ 
ment of the kotylc shape in Corinth F//, i, 86-7 on the basis of material available 
from the Corinthian well-groups (see below, under no. r8). 

Payne's observations contain more or less all that is to be said with assurance 
on the subject of the shape. The development can he described, in general 
terms only, as proceeding from (i) the tall form with narrow foot and side 
often considerably curved, to (2) the squat form with broad foot and straight 
or nearly straight sides. Some larger kotylai with heavy foot have, however, 
well curved sides and a mouth broad in proportion to the foot, even though 
the style of decoration is late. With type (2) goes the sharp-edged heavy 
fool-ring, as opposed to the neater and lighter rounded foot-ring of the earlier 
shape. Any attempt to work out more subtle combinations of shape and 
decoration would be profitless, since it is impossible to decide whether shape 
or style of decoration is to be taken as an indication of date. An examination 
of the kotylai published by Weinberg in Corinth VIf i (see no. 18 below) seems to 
indicate that except in the most general terms shape is litde index of date, 
certainly no means of close dating. Furthermore ‘ it is often difficult to decide 
whether akotyleis bad Early Corinthian orjust average Late Corinthian ’ (J. K. 
Brock, in Perackora II). The same uncertainty, in particular on the commencing 
date of the later shape, is produced by the graves of the Phalcron cemetery 
(published by S. Pelekides in ADflt 11 (1916), 13 ff., and republished by R. S. 
Young 'mAJA XLVI (1942), 23 ff.), where the only vases which recall the Late 
Corinthian types (as either jVC., fig. 150 or fig. 182) occur in graves 33 (2 a 
and 2 b, cf. AC., fig. 150) and 17 (i, cf. NC., fig. 182). These are Attic 
imitations (therefore later than their Corinthian prototypes) appearing in 
the group of graves 17, 33 and 59 dated by Young to the end of the seventh 
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century or the beginning of the sixth, and therefore much earlier than the 
kotylai of the Samos Group of Corinthian and the Ciomast Group of Attic, 
which might otherwise seem a useful guide to the date of the type. More 
detailed observations are made below on the kotylai from the Corinthian 
well-groups. The great mass of kotylai fragments from the sanctuary of 
Hera Limenia at Pcrachora gives no further information on this subject, 
except to confirm the Impression that shape is no reliable criterion of date. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(1) Monumenit Piot, XL, 23-52, pl>. III-IV, and fip. 1-17; fr^mentary; recently 
acquired by the Louvre (inv, CX 3004) and published by P. Amanity- It is, with the 
exception oifragToents to be published in Patuhera 11 , the finest of the kotylai to be added to 
Payne’s catalogue in JVwrtwnnttifl. The sha^ U broad at the foot, in comparison with the 
rim diameter, and taller than some Samos Croup kotylai; the angular foot-ring is only of 
medium size. Subsidiary decoration: disc at centre of underside of base, rir^ at outer 
edge of underside; band on ouoide of foot-ring; above, outlined tongues, three narrow 
bands, lotus-palmette ohain, three narrow bands, frieze and one narrow band on the run. 
In frieze (A) two-horse chariot to 1 ,, Athena to r. with olnochoe, HcrakJes to r., the Hydra, 
and lolaos striding 1 .; (B) krater on stand, and six padded dancers. Scene (A) occupies 
about three-fifths m the frieze. Pilluv of inscriptions, pving the names of the p^dcipants in 
(A) and of the padded dancers in (B). Exigent stwe in drawing and incision detail. 
Amandry dates it to the middle of first quartet of the sixth century, comparing the group 
of Gorgondon cups, which may be slighdy later. Of. ibid., 32-43 for a discussion ^ the 
renderings in Cormtbian of this adventure of Herahles. Amandry adds two examples (this 
kotyle and the plaque fragment AJA XXXV, 22, fig. 22) to Payne’s list; further examples 
are the krater fragment in Bonn (AA 1936, fig. 16) and a fragmentary cup from Perachota. 
For the padded dmen, <J. the Samos (Soup kotyle, XC,, pi. 33, 9. The sOTficance of the 
padded dancers Is discuss^ at length by Amand^, ibid., 43-52, with a useml conspectus of 
the prevloiu literature (42, n. i). 

(2) eVA Bryustls I, pi. i, inv. A 53, Intermediate shape, with neither broad nor 
narrow proportions ; the base appears to have been restored; large handles. Broad neatly 
drawn checker band on the rim; one frieze with confronted swans, and palmettes under the 
handles; incised rosette filling; tongues around the base. Either EG or MG. 

(3) CP'A Cab. M 4 d. I, ph 15, 15 and t8 (inv, H 1103) 4745 )* iTtnH 

OCX. of ‘ late ’ shape. Cfose-sct vertical wavy lines around the rim, thin rays, lace inferior 
style animal ftieze. 

(4) eVA Lrmore VI, pi. 6, 16-17, MNB 427, from Athens. Small ex. of ‘ laieish' 
shape, with groups of vertical wavy lines on the rim, small rays, and one frieze of crude, 
scrappy, silhouette animals. PL 6, 22-4, inv. 3103, from Corinth. Of ‘ lateish ’ shape, with 
broad base and heavy foot, its proportions being very different from NC., no. 673 on the aame 
plate (i8“2f). Vertical wavy lines between the handles, and ‘ doublc-axc ’ at the handles; 
dot-and-band, one frieze, dot-and-band and double rays (smaller and closer than in 

no. 673). In the frieze, lions, st^, sphinx, etc.; rough style, with thick filLag. PI. 7, 1-3, 
jnv. N 3091, from Corinth. Of mc^um type, but low. Vertical wavy lines on the rim, 
small rays; one fneze of heavy roughly drawn animals, with short legs; scrappy lilUog. 
See NC., 3^1 for the ocher kotylai in this fascicule. Payne describes the linear type, pi. 6, 

13, as rare in the late seventh century. 

(5) eVA Lauvre VIII, pi. 27, i and 5. Late running dog. 6 and 11; another example of 
later shape and cruder style. PI. 27, 14; crude animal frieze of another ‘ late * shape (?), 
i.r., with naiTOwish foot but straight sides. MC. PI. 22, 17 and 19: black-pclychrome, 
ex. of ‘ late ' shape (rays on reserved g^und) with very broad base. 

(6) eVA Mairid I, pi. 4, 3: ex. of ‘ late ’ shape with very small rays. No rim pattern. 
One Mtzt of animals in slender style, but with thick filling ot two-way incised blobs. 
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(7) CVA Hague I, pi. i, 8-11: four conveniently groined specimens of koryle shapes; 

6 1$ Hg. 120, no. 200; to, with bands and a frieze 01 running is also ‘ early *; 9 
app^rs laceish, with broad mouth and narrow foot with heavy an^ar ; continuous 

vertical zig-zags on the rim, the rest black, except for a reserved hand with silhouette birds. 
11; with brou base and heavy foot, as HC., fig. (50, is * late ’. 

(8) CVA Provi<ien£e, pi. 6, 1 Acc- no. 17.100 (C 2347)- Ex. with heavy angular foot. 
Neat well-spaced verticals around the rim; short rays (notamy short) around base. One 
frieze with sirens, swan and panther. MC lelatlvdy slender style. 

(9) CVA Taronle 11 , pi- 2, 7-8: two exx. of taller ^ earlier ’ type (i.e., taller in proportion to 
the mouth diameter) with rounded foot-ring. The zig-zags on the rim are neater than usual; 
above the frieze, narrow dot-and-band ana broad bands; below, band and neat rays. Doc- 
and-band decoration appears on earlier linear kotylai dho, but not on the * later * shapes. 
The silhouette friezes wiui blob filling would at first sight be regarded as later than be 
expected from the shape, but in 8 at any rate dose inspection reveals the early style of the 
lions. In the friezes appear, in 7, animaU and human fibres with knives (?), in 8, lions and 
boars. 

(10) CVA CmoKi-Pegli I, pi- i, 1-4; inv. jiya. Ex, of‘‘later’ shape, with the mouth 
rather broad in relation to foot and iCeight, but not of the ‘ latest ’ shape with broad foot, 
nearly straight side and heavy angular foot-ring. Decoration: pair of narrow bands, neat 
vertical wavv lines, pair of bands, single frieze, pair of bands, short neat rays- In the frieze: 
pantheiz ami a goat; an unusually grotesque example of the ‘ dachshund' swle. Filling of 
incised rosettes and blobs. Mediocre style; perhaps MO rather than LC. But a group of 
kotylai from. Monasieri in the Perachcra {JHS 1936, (44) should throw some light on the 
dating of this style. 

(! I) CVA Braawfiwei^ pls, 3-4; * Skyphos * [publication not seen]: * early and spirited; 
certainly by the DodwcQ Painter * (Amyx, 238, n. 126). 

(12) Dugas, pi. 8, 491-9: fragments of Transitional kotyle with lion and goat; 

dot-and-circle, blob and diamond filling. 

(13) DugM, Ddlce XVII, pi. 57, 73, 74, 7^: ‘ later ’ black type, with fine widely spaced 
rays, 77: with MC fioral band. 78: of ra^er squat broad sliapc, but with ‘ earlier ’ foot 
and neat rays and linear decoration, including groups of upright zig-zags on the rim. In the 
frieze: eagle between sirens. EC ? PI. 58, 79: very fra^entary, with one frieze in what 
appears to be late EC style (?), but of ‘ early ’ shape. 83: ex. of ^ late * shape, with ‘ sdek- 
legged' elor^ted goats. A variety of late miniature kotylai. 

(14) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 43: 476 (inv. 21.1376): ex. of ‘ earlyish ’ shape, i.e., with a 
fool narrow in relation to the moutli, and relatively tall. Neat vertical wavy lines on the 
rim; one frieze, two narrow bands, neatly spaced well-drawn rays. In the frieze (as for as 
can be made out), animals of heavy-bodied type with short legs in what rmeht be called a rough 
late style- Filling of incised rosettes and dots. It appears quite uncertsun whether the style 
is late, so that the shape is no guide to date, or wnether it is early in keeping with the 
shape. 

'Pl. 46 afrbrds a useful comparison of the Samos Group kotyle type (475 (inv. 93.14) 
which is J/C., no. 951) and the common black-polychrome type with similar rays (478 (inv. 
J 4 ‘ 5 ))‘ 

(i 5) Coliu, Mus^eKali/deru : two exx., no. 6, p. 28, 6. and no. 7, p, 29, figs, 7^, No. 6 

has linear decoration of vertical zig-zags, dot-and-band, vertical zig-zags, dot roseites and 
double rays; shape as Payne HC., fig- 120 A, i.e., the narrow-based type; cf. JiC., pi. 22, 
6 for similar linear ornameot. No. 7 has on the rim vertical zig-zags; at the bodies, 

‘ double-axe ’ between verticals; below, bands; one frieze of silhouette lions, goats and swan, 
with small neat dot rosettes; dot-and-band and rays, ‘^e shape is not m the extremely 
narrow-based type of no. 6, but more like CmtUh Vll, 1, pi. 34, 252 (from the ‘ EC ’ wclf- 
group), Neitha the dot-rosetie filling nor the animals are really early; no. 7 is almost 
certainly MC, and so, mobably, is no. 6, This date fits in with tke rest of the Corinthian 
vases in the Kalindeni Collection, none of which (not even the linear alabastron no. 11) need 
be dated before 600 b. q. It may well be, as suggested by CoUu (16-17), that these vases arc a 
group found on the site of one of the Euxine conies. 
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(1 6 ) t936, 119, fig. 9, Of la wish shape, Upr^ht wavy Hn« on the nm; one fri«e 
with goat and ^niher; short rays ; thick filU:^. The style is of a rather rough ‘ dachshund * 
type. It is one of three kocylai in burial no. 14, Via Rarriellini, Taranto- MC (?). 

/bid., 132-3, fig. 21 (also part of figs. 22-3)- Nine exx.»aU cJ the same shape, some poorly 
preserved, from a grave, no. 43, in Via Nettuno, Taranto- The editor suggests a local 
manufacture for some of them. The best examples, as far as can be made out from fig. 
21, belong to the heavy ‘ dachshund ’ style, with incised rosette and incited blob filling. Late 
MC to LG I, to judge from the accompanying cups. For the latter, sec below, ^Gups 
A, I, 6. 

(17) AJA i 93 ‘> hg. 75 13, fig. 8; and I4, fig. 9. From Corinth. All, with slight 
vskriations, are of the bro^ later type. Subsidiary decoration: narrow band on the rim, 
vertical wavy lines, two narrow bands above and below the frieze, broad short rays. Each 
has one frieze of animals of inferior heavy eloi^ted type, with filling of indsed rosettea and 
blobs. MC. 

(18) CpriniA Vll, i, pi. 28, toi: Iragment of large ex., with bird and panther, and filling 
of incised rosettes. Su^diaiy decoration; vertical wavy lines and three narrow bands above 
the frieze; below, three narrow bands and tall rays. Sporadic find. EC. PI. $4, 250: 
large fragmentary ex., with two narrow bands on the rim, broad frieze, two brosid bands 
overlaid narrow red, neat rays. Swan ^ ?) betweeo lions, boar, panther, swan; incised 
rosettes. It forms one of a group of varying period {250-7) with only one narrow band or 
two at the rim, instead of a broad decorated handle zone. Good style, with careful drawing 
and incision. EC. 

From the same ' £C ’ weIl>group (its general date is given by Weinberg as c. 600 a.a) 
comes a whole series of medium or small koiylai with frieze decoration, either with one or two 
narrow bands at the Up (251-7), or with handle zones with vertical wavy lines (258-9). This 
series overlaps in style the group 337-8 from the MG well. Note that there are exam^es with 
tongues around the base, as well as examples with rays, in the earlier group (SS8-9}. Tongues 
are generally later. None of these specimens is of any great virtue, but the following deserve 
mention. PI. 34,251: medium'sized ex., with two narrow bands on the rim, one broad frieze, 
two wider bands, and rays of medium length. In the frieze: lion, boar, swan, Uon; thick 
filling of incised rosettes. The s^Ie is of a^uc the same period of Early Corinthian as in 250, 
but the shape, with foot broader in proportion to the mouth, seems later. On the other hand 
^53> ^54) ^57 (^th rough * blobby** ^5^ (with elongat^ silhouette a nima ls), and 259 

very careless style with crudely incised elongated animals and blob filling) all seem later 
in style but earlier in shape, with narrow foot and neat foot>ring. This group of kotylai makes 
it particularly clear how little the shape is a guide to dating. Note that io the saine well* 
group occurs the example pi. 35, 260: with zig>zags in the handle zone, rough dovand-band 
above and below the frieze, arid small thin rays; in the frieze, shielded warriors roughly 
drawn, with thick filling. The base of this kotyle is very broad with a heavy foot>rij^. Cf. 
Wrinber^s remarks, ihid. t ' The vase is certainly the latest piece in thU deposit and it might 
be datedlater than r. 600 b.q. Howevet, since ^ rest of the dateable vases all belong to the 
period before 600 a.c. it seems unlikely that the whole deposit should be dated as late. It is 
more probable that the typical MC shape was beginning to develop at the end of the previous 
peri<^ The kocylai, nos. 251 and 275-6, which approach the shape of 260, lend strength 
10 this suppositioD, though otherwise it appears that Weinberg dates tne end of the welUgroup 
too early. 

PI. 42, 337-41: exx. from the MC well-group. 337-8 have crude late Middle Corinthian 
animals in a single frieze; the subsidiary decoradon (wavy lines on the rim) is fairly neat. 
The shape lies between the £0 and MC t^es. Weinberg, ibid., 78: ' The shape is a litde 
lower and wider and has a slightly heavier foot than the typical EC kotyle [NC., pi. 22, 2), 
Imt it is not as wide or as broad-footed as the usual MG ko^le, such as no. 342 ’. 

PI- 44, 367: curious medium-sized ex. The shape is broader at the rim than ‘ earlier ’ 
examples, but as Weinberg says * the shape is nearer to that of the Early Corinthian kotylai 
chan that of the MC kocylai, but the wide*spiayed foot is late White style; in the handle 
zone, triglyph and metope group at either side of handle, octofoil rosette in centre, three 
vertical bnes at the sides; dot-and-band, two narrow bands and rays, On the underside of 
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the ba£e is an loner rii^ decorated with a checker band; the circle within this ring is reserved, 
and has a wide band around the ed^; in the circle is a siren with spread wio^ fee i n g r., 
with a few incised rosettes and blc^. The siren’s body is covered with unusual incised 
scaJes. Slender type LC drawing. 

PI. 33, 461-4; pi. 3 ®* *65-75: a series of black*polychrome exx., all with rays on a 
reserved ground. 1^e ^apes vary somewhat, with small or broader foot; the foot-ring is of 
the ‘ earber * type. The whole series comes from the * EG * wclhgroup ^218-311). 275 has 
a broader base, and with the still broker 277 (still with rounded foot-rir^) lea^ on to the 
later type 342-54 (broader and shallower, with fieavier sharp-edged foot-riog) from the MG 
wcU-^roup (331-60). 

Pi. 33,245-6; fragmentary ex. with wide mouth, and body narrowing to a small foot with 
neat fbot-rlng. Two narrow bands at the rim, verticsJs at the handles, and a row of short 
strokes between them at handle level, narrow horizontal bands, broad bands and rays. A 
curious survival, as Wdnberg points out, of the earlier linear type. From the ‘ EC ’ well- 
group. 

(xg) Htsperia I (1932), 70: ex. of ‘ early* shape, with narrow foot and wide mouth; 
rounds Coot-ring; double rays. But the style is probably not earlier than 600 b . c . 

(20) (1940), 103, fig. 13, no. 31! fn. which Amyx, 232, n. 126, suggests may be 

by the t)odt^l Painter, from t^e Acropolis. Double-palmetce chain on rim; below, panther 
and sphinx. An example of his later work? 

(21} PefoekoTfi I: Iiuistdst^U: pi. 27,5; frs. of a kotyle with at least two friezes; neat style 
EC, by one of the Warrior Group ardsu (see Amyx, 231, n-1 lo). 6 ; fr. with panther; early 
MG ? 9: fr. of large kotyle or small krater witli parts of horses (arrangement obscure), and 

r don of an inscription; late MC or LC 1 . SiUtomtU tlyU: pi. 23, 7: LPG running dogs. 

bird on rim, animal frieze below, o: shallow, wid^mouthed tyM, with two friezes of 
running dogs. As Payne observes, 6 and 9 may be MFC. FI. 26, 8: n. with man on horse¬ 
back, followed by a dog. Payne suggests a date c. 700 a.c. PI. 32, 2: linear &., with 
silhouette birds on the rim; Ed. PI. 33, 2 r Linear and crude ninnii^^do0; uncertain date. 
7; shallow type, with zig-zags, ‘stiU-le^g^* animals and dots; ECAfC? Litucr s^: 
pi. 26, 6: PC. PI. 28, 2: neat LPC or'feC. 4-5: late MC or LC I from the Limcnia 
sanctuary, to: small kotyle with dot-and-baruf; LPG or EG. PI. 98, r6, pi. 29, 5 and 
pi. 30, late miniature types, variously decorated. PI. 33,6: black^3ol>^rome; hourglass 

B item m white on black ground of nm, red band b^ow, rays; EG? PI. 32, 171 fine 
raentary ex., in black-polychrome style; on black haodJe-band, white bird; below: 
red and white lines, white dot-rosettea, incised double verticals with red and y^ow (?) 
enhancement; white dot-rosettes between white lines. Transitional/EC. 

(22) BSA XXXIX (1938/39), 24. From the cave at PoUs, Ithaka. Linear and figured. 
Two fragmentacy with animaf frieze. Dated by Miss Benton to 600-575 b.c. TIm rest 
linear; oneas A^C.. fig. 180 (LC 11 ). 

(23) To the above may be.addra a number of other exx. from Italian and Sicilian sites, 
maimy unpublished: (x) in Florence (Mua. Elr. Top.), from among Che concents of five 
tombs at Vulci {KS 1S96, 286 If.), a fine EC kotyle (B 15), one other EC example, and two 
MC; (2) Orvieto, Museo Paina 139: EC/MC ex, with aoirnal frieze; (3) Taranto: Via 

a gia, 14/4/26: ex. in rather neat early MG style; Vaccarella, 22/4/2^: two MC eset., one 
e incisM technique, the other with silhouette animal frieze; Via Cnsjx, 5/10/22: a very 


ex. with lotus ano palmette between sphinxes m imitation ol the Oamos (jroup; Via Uuca degii 
Abruzzi, gr. i, 16/11/22: lam MG ex. with padded danceis and thick ^borately inci^ 
filling; found with an Attic Comasi cup. Cnide MC kotylal, some with silhouette frieze, 
are common at Taranto; Via Lecce, 10/4/30; Vaccarella, gr. 4, 4/8/22; litd., gr. 26, 
it/8/26; Via Netruno, 7/3/34; Via Dante, i<V2/26; Vaccardla, gr. 182; Corel Vecchic, 
28/1/14; Via Leonida, 6/4/94. (4) Palermo, from Selinus, Galera Oeme^, gr, two 
Transitional (?) exx. with silhouette animab, and (on the rim)' subgeometric * birds between 
vertical wavy lines; the earliest vases from the cemetery, but see abwe, p. 179 and n. 79, and 
the remarks, p. 220, on the Musde Kalinderu kotylai. In Palermo, from the Malophoros 
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sarurtxary of Sclinus, there are considerable quantities of Samos Group kotylai or inferior 
imitations> sind from the ceiaeteries of Selinas il^erc ate numbers of late kotyliu, in silhouette, 
linear and animal frieze styles, mostly of very inferior quality. In Syracuse there is-an 
abundance of late miniature linear types from Megara Hyblaea. Kotylai also appesir in 
some abundance at Tarquinia, among the larger and better Corinthian vases, generally 
with animal frieze decoration. 

It should be observed that though good quality kotylai are not very 
common in the Corinthian period, especially examples with figure decoration, 
those with inferior animal frieze decoration, and poor linear kotylai (especially 
black-polychrome), are legion- The Corpus Vaserrum Antiquorum and museum 
catalogues give a false idea of the numbers of this type of pot. A better idea 
of relative numbers is given by Corinth F//, i, where a considerable number 
of kotylai appear in a relatively limited total, and by the excavation at the 
sanctuary of Hera Limenia at Perachora, where immense numbers of kotylai 
have been found. They are very common, too, in the graves at Corinth. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

eVA Louvre VI, pi. 6, i$-2i : }fC, no. $73; pi. 12, 7-IS: .W., no. 941. 

Now that eVA Coponhoim II, pi. 91, 7, a kotyfe with a curious flat rim at the foot, is 
not Corinthian, but probably Artie. 

KOTYLE-PYXIDES 

On this shape sec Payne, jVl 7 ., 295-6 (EG), and 310 (MC), where pots 
of this type are called ‘ kotylai with inset rims For Attic seventh century 
‘ lidded skyphoi sec below, p. 230. 

There arc late Geometric and Protocorinthian linear examples of a type 
of pot with something of the same rim, but with more of a ‘ shoulder ’; cf. 
Corinth VII, i, nos. 120 and 153, and BSA XLIII, 27-28. Such a shape, 
with elaborate decoration and of considerable size, seems to have been an 
Attic tradition, cf. the B.M. Burgon Icbcs and other more recently found 
examples complete with domed lid. From this shape, however, should be 
distinguished the B.M. kratcr with the ‘ Abduction of Helen which, in view 
of its very unequal rim, cannot have had a lid even of the type with an inner 
flange. Attic examples may have influenced the Corinthian, since there is 
not a clear tradition from late Corinthian Geometric to Early Corinthian b.f, 
except for certain heavy and coarse vases, rarely well decorated, from Pera¬ 
chora. It seems doubtful whether the Attic form is derived from the Proto- 
corinlhian * skyphos ’ as Buschor seems to suggest in Griahiseke Vttsen^ 
(1940), 40. 

Difficulty arises on the question of a descriptive term for these pots- 
* Covered Gup ’ is not a suitable name for any of the examples of the shape; 
nor is ‘ Pyxis ’ for the larger examples. The very lai^e Attic pots of this 
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type must have been used as mixing-bowls (replacing in Protoattic the kratcr 
form of the Geometric period). This may have been the purpose of the 
larger Corinthian examples, but, since the smaller examples are in the majority 
and these can have been used oidy as boxes, ‘ pyxis ’ is not too inappropriale. 
Shape and decoration also suggest the kotylc. Consequently the term ‘ kotyle- 
pyxis ’ has been adopted. The * lekane *, on which see below p. 229, is 
shallower and of a different origin. 

It was not a very common shape in Ciorinthian, and most examples belong 
to the Transitional or Early Corinthian periods, as is the case at Perachora. 
The shape may have been a^fashion which died out about 600 B.c., as Payne 
suggests {MC.y 296), being replaced by lekanai (Corinth Vlly 1, 39, no. 120). 
Small examples with ‘ runnii^ dog' or linear decoration arc difficult to 
date; e.g., Ftrackora I, pi. 23, 5 and pi. 33, 13. PI- 23, 5 may belong to the 
first half of the seventh century as Payne suggests, or be much later. 

Add to Payne’s list the followir^: 

(i) eVA Musie Rodin I, pi. 5, 1-5. Borcad and animal frieze on the lid; animal frieze 
on die cup. Usual sub^diary decoration. Curious style; note the double line in the 
shoulder complex of the lions and panthers, and the tails passing inside the flanks of the Hons, 
similar to .Wd*., fig- 140 Hr and (better) M 7 ., no- 11x4 (CVA Gaminidpl,^. 5, 17). Neat 
drawii^ and incirion; fairly thick filling. Early Mfi, related to me early sc^;e of the 
DodwSl P^tcr, i.tf., an early sU« of J/C., no. 862; the panthers arc a sbghtly earlier stage 
of jVC., no. 1091 (pi. 30, 6) by the Dodwell Painter. 

(s) AJA 1930, 541, fig. 21 (fifth in the top row), With cover. From n-139 at Gorinlh. 
Shape as .VC., pi. 22, 5. Linear decoration; dot'and'band, with vertical wavy lines on the 
rim. The context i$ predominantly MC/LG. 

(3) Corinthian Kerameikos. Vertical wavy lines on 
the rim, ^t-and'band, one fficze, step-paciem between bands, rays with curled strokes between. 
In the portion of the frieze illustrated is a lotus-palmctle floral with streamers between 
sphinxes. Vety thick filliog of incised rosettes, blobs and dots. Date about 600 b.c. 

(4) Corinth VU, i, pi. 27, i8g: fragment of a kotyle-pyptis, a sporadic find in the main 
excavation at Clorinth. Decoration: early style animal frieze, with thick filling of indsed 
rosettes and blobs; dot rosettes and vertical zig-zags in the subsidiary zone. EC. 

(5) lhid~y pi. 27, 190: fragment of a cover ^ the usual type, a sporadic find on the site of 
the Museum at Corinth. One frieze of animals of very neat style in, drawing and incision of 
detail. Filling of incised rosettes, some with double centres. Subsidiary decoration: dot 
rosette and groups of three vertical zig-zags, dot-and-band and rays. As Weinberg suggests, 
it may beloi^ to the same workshop as JfC., pi, 22, 5 and nos. 700-3 (c/l the dot rosettes 
and zig-zags, and the rendering of the legs of the animals). 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

CVA Loum VI, pi. 11, 4-8: Jrt?., no. 701. 

CK -4 Lotare VI, pi. 11, 9-11: jVC, no. 702. 

Feytmans, pis. I-IU (with discussion): .VC., no, 703 (see above n, 8). 

LIDS. The usual type of lid will be clear from the complete examples 
listed above. This form of lid is shared with tall pyxides, and it is often 
difiicult to distinguish the lids appropriate to the two types of pot. Among 
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the fair number of domed lids (with no interior flange) and fragments found 
at Perachora the very large and fairly large examples seem to belong to 
kotyle-pyxides. Many of the smaller specimens would fit smaller linear 
kotyle-pyxides (which appear to be relatively rare), others must be allotted 
to tall pyxides. Such lids arc easily distinguishable from those belonging 
to pyxides with upright handles, which have a vertical rim. 

A few fragments are published in Fercckora I: of these pi. 25, 7 and pi. 28, 
I seem to be Prococorinthian, belongii^ to tall pyxides. The use of pi. 33, 
4 (Protocorinthian, with rays and running dogs) and pi. 33, 8 (Proto- 
corinthian, with double rays, narrow bands and dot-and-band) is uncertain. 

GUPS 

A. With offset rim and conical foot. 

Payne, in A'C., 310, connects the Corinthian cup with offset rim with the 
Protocorinthian linear type of somewhat the same shape. Weinberg 
(Corinth VII, i, 86} very reasonably derives this Protocorinthian form of the 
early seventh century from the late Geometric skyphos. With the invention 
of the kotyle in the later eighth century the sl^hos was almost entirely 
displaced, accordic^ to Wdnbei^, but the rather shallow skyphos type of 
this period gave rise to the cup with offset rim, the origin of the linear form 
JVC., 23, fig. gB. It is by no means easy to establish a series to illustrate 
clearly the development. A number of variant shapes of diverse dates are 
published by Weinberg. Here pi. 17,121, pi. 18,138, pi. 22, 152, and pi. 24, 
175 can readily be fitted into the process of development which seems to 
produce the cup with offset rim, though not one of them shows the beginnings 
of the low conical foot of JVC., 23, fig. gB. The examples quoted appear to 
derive from the late Geometric skyphos ibid., pi. 12, 75, but this shape seems 
also to be the origin of the later skyphoi with offiet rim, which appear to 
develop into a type of deep cup, an intermediate stage between the cup with 
offset rim and the kotyle. Starting from Corinth VII, i, pi. 12, 75, there is 
a series ibid., pi. 17, 122, pi- 22, 158 (pi. 22, 152 might also be put in this 
scries), pi. 22, 157, pi. 2g, 212, 213, which are deeper, with a rim tending 
to the vertical. Weinberg associates together 175, 212 and 213, but there is 
a good deal of difference in the depth of the bowl between 175 on the one 
hand, and 212 and 213 on the other. With 212 and 213 seem to be connected 
pi. 36, 278; 281, 283 and perhaps 279 (though the date of this example 
is obscure); pi. 36,282 stands between the two groups. Some of the examples 
of this skyphos type with offset rim, such as r52 and 157, arc perhaps to be 
called Protocorinthian (cf. the numerous examples given by Wcinbci^, p, 46, 
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DO. 157, of about 700 B.c, and later) » but they extend into the Early Corinthian 
period and possibly later, occurring in the ‘ Early Corinthian * well-group 
at Corinth (278, 281, 283)- It should be noted here that pi. 36, 286 and 287, 
of the same well-group, which are of similar shape, though the foot is broader, 
may be imports {from East Greece ?). 

It appears to be this deep type of skyphos with offset rim which Payne 
has in mind when he compares (/iCy 296) the fragments at Delphi and 
Acgina, which ‘ may well be early with the cups appearing on the Eurytios 
crater (JVC., pi. 27, no. 780), chough these have a heavier offset rim and high 
conical foot. The comparison is not a close one. It seems hard to derive 
the fine cups of the Gorgoncion Group from this skyphos type. It is more 
reasonable to regard them as a development (‘ wii larger foot, greater 
depth in body and fuller contours’) of the Protocorinthian linear cup, 
perhaps under the influence of the East Greek Vroulia cup type. 

The finely decorated examples, as of Payne’s Goi^oneion Group, are 
rare, but the inferior examples with animal frieze (mainly ‘ eagles ’ and 
griffon-birds) are very common in MG/LC contexts in Italy and elsewhere. 
eVA Copenhagen II, pi. 90, 2 {NC., no. 992) t ext,: sirens, swans, griffon- 
birds; int.: Goi^oncion surrounded by ioi^;ucs, is an iniermediate stage 
between the simpler and more elaborate types with figure decoration. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

I. Examples of the common MC/LC type: 

(ij eVA RoH II, pi. 5, 3: of inferior LCI style {ClerARhodos IV, 317, fig. 351). 

(2) eVA CmbHii* I.pl. 5, 21 o-i ( 7 /a 6 ): late, but beuer than usual; a development 
of the Samos Group style, inyne compares JVC., nos. 1342 ff. 

(3) eVA pi. 2,13: grouped together by Amyx, 227, n. 20, with i and 2 above, 

}fC., no. 1342, and the pyus CVA SivnSt pi. 14, 11 and 13. 

(4) Lan^otz, Wiireburg, pi. ifi, 119; animal friezes, with panther, sirens, sphinxes and a 
few rosettes. Rough swle, late MC. 

(5) Aft and Arauuoio^y Aprii 1921, 9S9, from Corinth: two friezes of animals, of MC 
rather than LC 1 style, rriezes divioed by two narrow bands; very limited fillin g of rosettes. 

(6) MS 1926,133, fig. 21: from Taranto, VaccarcUa, Via Nettuno, gr. 43: three examples 
with swans {? or e^le^ and griffon-birds. One cup has rays around t£e base, the others 
broad and narrow bands. 

(7) Taranto, Museo Nazionale, u^ubluhed: Via Duca di Genova, 14/5/30; Via Net¬ 
tuno, 7/3/34; Vaccarella, gr. 5 bii, Excav. Arsenale, gr. 247, 7/2/005 Via Leomda, 

8 / 4 /* 4 - 

(8) Nicholson Museum, Unrv. of Sydney, Handbook* (1948), pi. Ill, 47. 02. Goose (or 
swanf) between griffon-birds. Inferior style. 

II. Rather better style than the above: 

(1) Orvieto, Museo Givico 967: «xi-: panthers, sirens swans; int.: whirligig. 
Fairly neat MC style. 

(2) Tarqiiinia, Museo Nazionale: animal frieze of neat MC style. 
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III. Add to the group of Gorgoneion Cups: 

Taranto, Mu»eo Na2ionalc» Vaccarclla, gr. 10, lO/g/aS: I: Gorgoneiem, auirounded by 
iotUi-palsiMie chain; on rim, outlined tor^ea; E: net pattern on the rim; in the larger 
frie2e, riders galloping, sealed opposed pandiere under the handles, padded dancers; in the 
smaller friese, animals. Rather late MO style. 

IV-Jacobsthal (in ‘ Gallia Graeca’, Pr^kistoire {1933)) mentions two cup 
fragments from Massilia, one in Va^seur (pi, 6, 10), ‘ coupe profbnde, premier 
style the other a fr^ment of a two-frieze MC cup from La Tourette. 

A much more elaborate type is represented by the fragment Corinth VII, 
i, pi. 41, 325. Weinberg regards it as part of a cup with ofi^t rim, and 
compares the shape of J/C, 310, fig. 152. It seems, however, rather heavy 
and deep for this type, and may belong to a much deeper form of cup with a 
taller rim; the preserved height is 12.3 cms. On the rim: lotus and 
palmettc chain; a narrow frieze on the upper part of the body contains a 
lion, a winged Typhon, and one other partially preserved animal; a double 
band separates this from a wider frieze with a grifibn-bird with raised wings; 
below this is a third frieze, in which parts of a boar and of a lion are 
preserved. Rays at the base. Heavy fUling of incised rosettes and dots; 
no ted enhancement. From the MC well-group; not very late MC. Wein- 
bci^ compares NC., fig. 55 E for the lotus-palmctte chain, and ^C., no. 985 
for the Typhon. 

XoU: eVA Copenhagfn II, pi. 92, 5 tf-i (inv. Chr- VIII, 966): cup acquired at Athens, 
with brown clay, and black lustrous glaze paint. The shape is of the nast Greek type 
of relatively shallow cup with conical foot and ofiiet rim. Reserved are the Up (exorat for a 
narrow edging), handle band, and narrow band on the bowl. In the Interior medallioa: 
cock to r., and spray with two buds, with incised detail and red enhancement. It is 
certainly not CorlnihUn, as che editor daims. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

eVA LeaoreVl, pi. 12, r-6: AV?., no. 989. 

eVA Lotion VI, pi. r^, 1-9: AC, no, 994. 

Boston, Fairbanks, pi, 46, ^79: AC,, no. 998 {f\%. 39 ^ir). 

Feycmans, pis. IV-VlI (wim long description and discuawon, pp, 2^7): AC., no. 996. 

B. With continuous profile and ring foot (no offset rim), 

As fer as decoration is concerned the cup without offset rim and with a 
ring foot CVA Madrid I, pi, a, 13 (inv. 10800}, from Aegina, is similar to CVA 
Cambridge I, pi. 5, 21 mentioned above, otherwise there is little connection 
between the cup with offset rim and that with continuous profile- Payne, 
XC.y 297, on nos. 709 ff., docs not explain the origin of the latter type, nor docs 
Weinberg (Corinth VIl, i, 59, no. 211). Both mention its first appearance in 
the late seventh century. There is, however, at least one excellent frieze- 
decorated example from Perachora, of the middle seventh century. The 
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shape is very close to that of the East Greek ‘ Burd Bowls and in view of the 
Protocorinthian example from Perachora it might seem to be derived from 
this source. An alternative source of the shape might be the shallower 
type of Protocorinthian kotyle. The cup Corinik VII, i> pL 29, 211 looks at 
first as if it might be derived from the kocyle type ibid^, pi. 16, 107, 108, iii 
and 112 {descended in turn from ibid., pL 1$, 80), but the intermediate 
stages appear to be lacking, and the rii^ foot of the cup is, of course, much 
smaller. 


Add to Payne*s list (MC., 297, nos. 709 ff.) the following; 

(1) Bonn, A. Grdfenhagen, AA LI (1936), 343 ff., no. 7, 8 and 9, inv. S055: rim* 

leas cup with low conical, almost ring foot. In the handle band are Sirds In * metope ’ 
divisions (divided by groups of wavy lines), a band below; in the main frieze; subgeomctric 
birds, goats and horse (?); below, two narrow bands and rays. In the interior (on exergual 
line): man Vising side by side with a horse, and holdir^ its mane: two legs only 01 the 
horse are shown, lulling of incised rosettes without centres. For the importance of this 

with its combination of incised and unindsed decoration, see above, p. 187. Latebh 

(2) Corinth VII, [, pi. 37, s 38 : shallow type, with rim slightly intumed, and very small 
splayed foot. Handle-zone with dot-rosettes; below this, animal fnese, with confronted 

K C and panther on either side; incised and blob rosettes. On lower part of exterior: 

id blacK band overlaid red and white, and rays. Interior covered black glaze, wdth red* 
edged bands near the lip, in the middle of the side wall and around a large white disc on the 
bottom. Found in the * EC ' well'group. Perhaps early MG. 

(3) Ibid., pi. 29, 211: low wide bowl, with horizontal handles and small ring foot. 
Reserved band with large rays at the base; the rest covered with reddish-brown riaze. 
Applied white line and two purple lines just under the handles and just above the rays. 'I'rom 
the late Transitlonal/EC group 203-1 (. 

(4) 3 id., pi. 37, 289: the‘bowl is a little deeper than in the preceding. It is entirely 
coverM with red to black glaze, with polychrome bands (Weinberg says it has rays around the 
base, but this is not apparent fiom the photograph). 

(5) Ibid., pi, 27, 300; the fool is incorrectly restored. The shape is similar to the East 
Gredc example, th^., 307, but it is also not greatly different from the above. Broad handle 
zone, with water-bird at the centre and dot rosette on either side; below: narrow bands and 
outline rays, A dehniie imitation of East Greek. 

jVbr#; To ritber this shape or the type AC., fig, 132 may belong the fragmentary ‘ bowl with 
low loot *, Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 3d, 340 (interior). It appears to be rather large for a cup 
with continuous profile; Payne, AC., 297 quotes other fr^;mcnts of the ‘ bowl with low foot 
in black-polychrome style. The Boston fragment (from KauctatU; see AC., 340) has on the 
exterior incised tongues or verdcab (black-polychrome ?) above die base ac^ one frieze of 
animals, and on the interior two bands of iocisoj long^ies or verticals (black-polychrome) and 
a frieze of sinimals. The style (with dot rosettes) appears to be akin to AG., pi. 13,5, but it is 
difficult to judge from the inadequate photograph. Transitional. 


PHIALAI MESOMPHALOI 

For the shape, see A'C., 312, nos. 1001-7 (MG), 324,110s. 1349-50 A (LC I). 
Phialai arc rather more commoD, especially at Perachora in the Middle 
Corinthian period, than might be inferred from the catalogue in Hecro- 
£orintkia, but they are never of great importance. They arc not, however, 
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all Middle Gorinihian. An example of the last quarter of the seventh century 
is Perackora I, pi. 32, 6, fairly certainly dated by the South-East deposit. 
There is a Transitional example in Berlin (see bdow), and from the Limenia 
sanctuary at Pcrachora comes a group of LPG and Transidonal phialai, 
mainly with scale pattern. Some of the Corinthian examples from the same 
site might also belong to the last years of the seventh century. 

For a general discussion of the phialc in metal as well as in clay, sec Heinz 
Luschey, Du Phiale (1939). 

Add the following to Payne’s list: 

( i) eVA Prondgnet I, pi. 5,11 (Acc. no. 25.091). Wth rough style animal fi*ieze (panthers 
and goats). MC. 

(s) H. Lusebey, Du F/dale, 6g. 9: Beilin inv. 3200. On Interior, silhouette birds and 
groups of rig-iags between dot rosettes. IM., fig, 10 (feerlin P 1668) may also be CJorinthian, 

(3) PerMhora I, pi, 29, 3: miniature; pi. 39, 6: fragmentary, with rough check pattern; 
see above. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following reference : 

Ci^A L«iart VI, pi. 10,2-5: no, 1001. Payne dates it * c- 600 b.o.* Amyx, 2 9 7, n. 20, 

puts it later. 


LEKANAI 

See NC.^ 312 (MC) and 336 {LC 11 ) for this shape, the precise nature of 
which is not defined by Payne. The MC example XC., no. 1014 is fragmentary. 
The LC II type {ibid.^ 336, fig. 186), whidi continues in plain ware into 
the fifth century (see A*C., 336, note), shows little or no difference from 
Payne’s other category of ‘ pyxides with convex sides and horizontal handles * 
{XC.i 308, fig, 148), of wWch he lists one example, with linear decoration, 
which may be LC I (or II ?). An allied type is represented by the ‘ stemmed 
lekanides ’ {XC.y 297 and 312), which are, unlike the East Greek ‘ fioiit stands 
also covered dishes, but lack handles. But the lid of the stemmed lekanis 
has a vertical flange which holds the lid in place, while the lekane proper 
appears to have a vertical lip over which the lid fits, cf. Boston, Fairbanks, 
pi. 43, 425-6, or else a groove like a kotyle-pyxis. The late example of a 
lekane, JVC., 336, 187 (no. 1530 A) is well on the way to the form of a 

kotyle-pyxis. BSA XXXIX (1938/39), no. 65, pp. 25-ft and fig. 13 (from 
Polls, Ithaka) resembles this or XC., no. 1529; very late? 

Something of the same shape appears in seventh-century Atdca. Cf. 
the examples (all Attic) from the Phaleron graves republished by R. S. 
Young, AJA ?^VI (1942) : gr. 56- 2 (fig. 5; first quarter of the seventh 
century ); gr. 37. 3 (fig. 14; c. 675 b.c.) ; gr. 48. 7 (fig. 19; c. 675-50 b.g.) ; 
gr. 32. 6 (fig. 21, of the same date), all of which are fairly deep and have 
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the lid fitting over the rim. Rather different, of shallower form, are gr. 
18 A. 2 (fig. 27; last quarter of the seventh century) and gr. 62. 2 (second 
quarter of the seventh century—dated loo early?). All these arc called 
‘ lidded skyphoi ’ by Young, regardless of their depth. He observes on this 
shape in Attica of the seventh century {op. cit.y 48): ‘ The lidded skyphos 
with intumed rim was probably Che Attic counterpart of the Protocorinthian 
pyxis- The shape may originally have been Corinthian; a fragment of a 
late Geometric vase of this shape, made of Corinthian clay, was found in the 
votive deposit at the Agora, and the form does not appear to have been in 
use in Attica during the Geometric period ’. If this is so there appears to 
have been a considerable gap in the Corinthian development. 

One curious example of this shape (oot in may be mentioned here: 

eVA OmbriJ^ II, pi. 16, 5 a~b (mv. 29.21). It is fully described by Miss Lamb, to whose 
account in CVA refisrence may be made. It is called by her * Middle Corinthian, 600-575 
8 .C.’. Its shape in general is as Payne, //C,, fig, 148, but the foot is a little wider, the knob 
wider and lid slightly domed. The buff day is Corinthian enough; Miss Lamb makes 
no diaCincdon between me brown (glaze?) and red (paint?). The style seems oddly un- 
Corinthian; e/. the lions and panthers; inc latter, indeed, seem more Attic. The filling, 
with its diverse forms of dot rosettes, solid rosettes, crosses with and without chevrons in the 
angles, and stars, seems strongly influenced by East Greece, to which area the vase may belong. 

: 

A shape not very different from the lekanc is Payne’s bowl with slightly 
oihti rim and reflex handles no. 716 ff., and fig. 132). The shape h 

not a common one. To the examples listed by Payne add the following: 

Toronto, RHI, pi- 13, 186 (C 247) from Casiel d'Asso, near Viterbo: shape as J/C., fig. 
132; interior decorated with black-polychrome bands; lip covered bla ck H a ze, overlaid wlm 
white Unea; on the exterior, between the haridles, zig-zag line; below, onemeze with panthers, 
«at8 ^d owl; fiJUng of incised rosettes and blobs. Early MC ? It appears to be Corinthian 
though the plate In which it is figured contains mainly Etrusco-Corinthian and Bcmtian 
pott^. 

PLATES 

Sec AC., 280 (Transitional), 297 (EG), 312 (MC). At that stage the shape 
seems to slop, except for a few examples very laic, JVC., 336 (LC 11 ). It is 
pointed out in Pfrachora I, 62, n. 8, Chat one of Payne’s two EC examples 
(no. 721) is perhaps Early Protocorinthian. Psrcckora I, pi. 32, i, from the 
Agora South East deposit and therefore probably belonging to the period 
between 630 and 600 b.c., appears to have a handle, and therefore should 
be classed with a type of linear dish, which is curiously rare in published 
museum collections, but very common at Perachora. There are a few EG 
plates from Perachora, but the shape is certainly not common before the 
sixth century. 
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Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(i) CVA Unio. of Ccl^oma I, pi. 6, 4 a-b (8/104). Concentric circles on ihe underside; 
lotos'palmette complex m the torvdo on the upper side. Close to the style of the ChiTnaera 
Group. 

(a) BvUMftrMus 1941, 167-8. Acc. no. 41.11-1. Pale yellow clay, ‘ covered front and 
back with a yellow slip, ^ which traces remam here and there A drawing U given op. eiS., 
(88, Rg. I. Ghimaera to 1 ., Riling the tocdo; the snake tail extends to the rim. Filling of 
large and small neat incised rosettes with double centres. Bands at the junction of rim and 
tondo, and on the outer edge; usual mouldings and concentrio draes on the reverse. 
Richter attributes the plate to the Ghimaera Painter, comparing J/C., nos. 1040 and (041 
(plates) and the pyxis in Bonn (AC., no, 8ga)- 

(3) BSA XXKIX {(938/39), 25, no. 67, pis. i(-i2. From the cave at Polls, Ithaka. 
Upper side: lotus>palmetie chain on rim, with bands at edges of rim; in (ondo, at centre, 
dot-and-band circle enclosii^ whirligig of wings; around this circular friese with panthers, 
goat, loi^-necked bird and cocks cor^nted with double lotus between; thick Hllii^ of 
rosettes and small incised blobs. On underside: sir^e mouldii^ covered black glaze and 
red paint; in tondo: fine cock to r- Late MC. Akin to AC,, no. 887? 

Add Co Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

eVA loaort VI, pi, 8, r-a^d pi. 9: AC-, no, 1041. 

(21 2 bU., pi. 8, 2, 3 and 5: AC., no. 1045. 

(3) eVA louon Vfn, pi. 23,6: AC-, no. 1050. This appears to have been published twice 
in eVA Iw Potlier, See Payne’s ref. ^mdc^ no. 1050. 

(4) Ci^A 0 .r/j>rd II, pi, 6, 15-17: AC., no. X037. 

(5) Dugas, DHos XvII, pi, 62, 145: AC., no. 1042. 

( 5 ) Afd XXXII, pi. 86, 9: AC., no. 105a. 

Ae»te .* Amyx, aag, n. 73, suggmis that the fragment MA XVII, 615, fig. 424, may be from 
a plate rather than a lid, and may be related to the Ghimaera Group. He compares AC., 
no. 1045 (or the siren and the California plate (( above) (or the floral. 


KOTHONS 

For a discussion of this shape and its ose, which is obscure, see Burrows 
and Ure, JHS 1911, 72 ff.; Caskey, Attic Vast Paintings in Boston, 49 fF.; 
Polder, eVA Louvre XII, text to III Ca, pi. 22, iff.; Robinson, CVA Robinson 
ColUcUon^ Baltimorey text to pi. 15, 3; P- N. Ure, ‘ Kothons and Kufas AE 
1937, 258 ff. Payne lists EC examples in AC., 297-8, MC, 314, and 
LG II, 335. Payne (AC., 298) ascribes the earliest kothons to Crete (for 
exx. cf. AC., 298, n. i), and believes the shape was first adopted at Corinth 
in the EC period, but cf. Neugebauer, Aniikeny pi. 61, i47> a ‘ koihon ’ with 
light yellow clay, and decorated in blackish-brown glaze in geometric linear 
and animal style. Neugebauer calls it Corinthian and dates it to the eighth 
century, The find-place is unknown, but it could be Corinthian, and appears 
earlier than other known exx. The shape becomes very common in the 
late periods, and variant forms appear {cf no. 7 below) with linear decoration, 
often showing great skill. The variant handle types knucklebone ’ and 
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band handle either reflexed or simple) can hardly be used as a means of 
dating since both types are used in the earlier period (cf. J^C., nos. 722 ff.) 
and even together on one pot (cf- Dilos X, pL 37, 528 a~b). After the MG 
period only the reflexed or simple band types appear. Consequently it is 
often impossible to distinguish the earlier linear examples from the later 
ones, which extend into the fifth century. Few of the examples with animal 
frieze are of good style; no. 724, in the ‘ white-dot style’ (Langlotz, 
Wurzburg, pi. 9, n8) is the most elaborate. 

Payne catalogues only a selection, to which add the following: 

(i) eVA Lomre VIIl, pi. 85 , 1-16: a good sdecdon of examples with both types of 
handle. Those with knuewbone baodles have poor aniiaal-ftiese decoration: those with 
flat reflexed handles are linear LG I-Il. 

(8) Corinih VII, i, pi. 29, 217: with rather rough style animal frieze, and white ‘dot- 
and-cireJe' rosettes on the hp; reflexed handles; EC. PI- 37: 296, linear, with dot 
rosettes on the shoulder; simple band handle; 297: linear, with dot rosettes and vertical 
on the shoulder; handle as before; 998: black-polychrome decoration; handle 
as before- All from the ‘ EG ’ well-group 218-311, and dieiwte not later than early MG 
penod. 

, (3) 1939, 14, no. 4, flg. 10: knucklebone ex, with MC animal frieze, associated 

pottery in a pithos burial at the site of Apollooia in Illyria. 

( 4 *) eVA Pol 4 j\d 1 (Goluchow), inv. 4: on the upper side a frieze of animals and birds. 
Renej^ handles. If Corinthian it is late, but it is not certainly Corinthian. 

(5) There are numbers from the Italian excavations on Rhode; d. CUra RMdos III, 
*43» gr. 148: a white kothon, perhaps not Corinthian, found with a late 

b-f. Idtythos; q. 172, fig. 166, Cf. also Clar/i Rhodos IV, Makri Langoni, gr. 75, kothon 
(between wo and 530 s.a); ihxd., gr. *33 (end of the sixth century) and gr. 
107 (of the same date); ibid., n*. 718, one of each handle type in an EC to LC context; die 
exan^le m gr. 23 may not be Corinthian. 

(0 eVA O^ori U, pL 2, 29-31; CVA Unk>. of Cdiforma I, pi. to, 14^ ; Dllas, XVII, 
pi. 50, iir; ^Mlotz, Wujzhwg, pi. 9, 195: all of the ‘White Style’ with reflex handles. 
Ano^r White Style ' example with a simple ring handle is Albania 193a, 16, no. 4, fig. 14, 
found with two linear reflcxcd-handle examples and other laic MG pottery in a pithos grave 
on the site of Apollonia in Illyria. r j f b 

(7) Bonn, A. G^cnhagen, AA LI (1936), 343 ff., fig. 17 and 19: an unusually elaborate 
example (no. 16; mv. 1151) of rectai^fu^ section with reflexed handles and a high base, 
and wth polychrome decoration. Note especially the Cretan effect of the outline tongues 
in white on ^ base. Fine style. Grcife^agcn dates it to the period 550-500 b.c., and 
compare* Heidelbc^ inv. VI, to from the same workshop- I^othons with rectangular 
section, Md the allied shape, the tripod-kothon, are all late, though perhaps not all are as 
late as taCj Ji. 

($) Toronto, RHI, pj, 13, 184 (C 248). With knucklebone handles. Incised venicah 
on me hp; on the exterior, in each of uie three sections between the handles, three geese 
walking to r.; filling of iodsed rosettes. Neat style. Early ? 

* The tripod-kothon or tripod-pyxis CVA Cop<nha^ II, IIIC, pi. 85, 3, with 

Slab 1^ and struts from bowl to legs (inv. 4714, from ftebes), is probably Boeotian. 
Jjote the red croscs and dot roseties on the black glaze. The clay is light brown, the black 
glaze greyish in parts. > b > 
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OINOCHOAI WITH TREFOIL MOUTH AND NARROW 

FOOT 

I. The variations of the shape arc illustrated by Payne, WC., 33, fig. 10. 
See also JVC., 271 (LPC), 277 (Transitional), 298 (EC), 314 (MC), 325 (LC I, 
when the shape suffers a decline). 

In Cmnsh VJI, i, are published nine fragmentary examples (pi. 24, 181 j pi. 25, 188; 
pi. 28, 204; pi. 29, 205; pi. 31, 225, 226 and 227 i pi, 22, 228; pi. 44, 371) a l^e 
fragment (pi. 29, 206). These, of some interest as coolirming Payne’s dating 3$, 

fig. 10) of the variant shapes, should be mentioned first. 181, from the well-group of the 
third quarter of the seventh century (mainly dated by 181) contain:]^ nos. 174^2, U in 
shape most like Payne’s LPC form, fig, 10 B. So is 186, a single find, but of distinctive 
LFC/Transitional style; almost of the same shape, but with flatter shoulder, is the rough 
Traositional jug from the eighth Opferrinne in the Athens Keramclkos, JHS 1933, 272 (Ker- 
phot. 2706), 204 and possibly 206, from Weinberg’s *EC’ group nos. 202-11, are in 
shape most like Payne’s Transitional, fig. 10 C. There exists a good deal of Transitional 
pottery in similar heavy and roughly<lrawn style, with the same ‘ dot-and*circle ’ rosettes. 
203, of later style (with incised rosettes only), appears to be slightly later in shape also, bettveen 
figs. 10 G and D. Very sinfilar in shape to the last is 226, with some * dot^nd-circle ’ 
rosettes, from the ‘ EC ’ well-group 218-311, dated by Weinbe^ to c. 600 b.c. but probably 
extending from LPC into MC. Also from the same well-group are 225 (by the Sphinx 
Painter), with mouth and neck much as M 7 ., fig. 10 G (which is MG), but with rounded 
shoulder more like fig. lO D, and 227^, with black-polychrome decoration, of a squat 
(early?) shape. 371, with the same type of decoration, is probably LG (it was sin isolated 
nnd), and may be compared to AC., ^g. 10 H. The base bears a close resemblance to that 
of late kotylai. 331 (pi. 41) is not included in the above, since it already appears in Payne’s 
Catalogue (no. 1096). It was found in the MC vveU-group, and there can be no doubt of 
its period. 

iSi is a good example of LPC black-polychrome, with incised verticals on the shoulder 
and large rays around the base. 227-8 are of the later polychrome sryle, but not so late as 
371. 106 has black-polychrome decoration with one animal frieae (no filling of late LPC 
or Transitional style; Weinbet| compares AC., pis. n, 1 and ii hiSy and no. 33. All 
the rest are of the type with sinric snoulder frieze and rays around the base, wth the 
exception of 225 by the Sphinx Painter (lotus with volutes between swans) their quality 
is poor. 

II. In addition to the above add to Payne’s list the following: 

(t) eVA Loian VlII, pi. 24, lO-i 1: incised verticals on shoulder; one frieze with thin 
silhouette animus and blob ana cross filling. The silhouette animals are of the * straggli:^ ’ 
type. See Appendix on Silhouette Style, p. 190. 

(2) eVA Hemu I, pi. 3, 1 (inv. i»o): ovoid body with very fiat shoulder. Three 
friezes ctf animkls; rays around base. This jug, which was found in Egypt, has pale brown 
clay. The editor suggests a comparison with Pettier, Louon, pi. 41, E 430, which is obviously 
Etrusco-Corinchian, and with Masner, Vasensni- Witn, 120 (AC., no. ? 37 )« The shape 
and style are very unusual, but it may well be Corinthian, and possibly early. Also published 
(different view) in AmsUr^, Gids, pi. 56. Amyx, 231, n, i r4, groups it together with olpai 
in Providence and Paris (Louvre E 438), and with (4) below, as by the same hand- 

(3) eVA l/nip. of Califomia I, pi. 6, i (inv. 8/3496): shape as AC,, fig. 10 D. Mouth 
and neck covered Hack glaze; three friezes of ammab; rays around base. Neat incision; 
thick filling of inched rosette* and blobs. The drawing of the animab is midway between 
the ‘ miniature ’ and ‘ heavy ’ styles. EC- 

(4) Toronto, RHI, pi. 14, 1^9 (C 255). Of early shape, as AC., fig. 10 D, but the neck 
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slopes inwards and upwards; no rotellcs; flat handle. White dot>rosettes on the mouth 
and short neck. Three friezes divided by black-polychrome bands; rays below. The 
photograph is poor, but as far as can be fudged the vase is Corinthian, not an inutatjon. In 
the ibexes, panthers, doe, etc., with filling of neat incised rosettes anrf dots. £ 0 , tending 
to the ' miniature style with neat drawii^: and incision. See (3) above for its connection 
with other vases. 

(5) pi. 14, ipo (C 256)- Of fairly early shape, body as WC., fig. jo D, but the 
neck as fig. 10 C. White dot-rosctics on mouth and neck. Three fri«es divided by black- 
polychrome bands; broad black-polychrome band between bottom frieze and rays. In the 
fiiezes are the mual animals inclu^g lions and bulls. Very thick filling of incised rosettes, 
incised blobs and dots. Inferior, heavy, rather elongated style, not very far from the Scale- 
pattern Group. Early MO? 

(6) Dugas, ZW« XVII, pi. 62, 141: very fragmentary, mainly plaster. Earlyish shape 
and style. Incised tongues on shoulder. C^c meze, of which few traces remain. Rays 
below. Ibid., pi. 62, 142: shape as in the preceding example, but (he mouth and neck 
are narrower. The decoration is also the same, but the rays are shorter. Very few fragments 
of the frieze remain. £C? 

(7) Art and Anhatology, April, 1931, 230: shape obviously later than fig. 10 H. The 
characteristics of Uceness are: the flat shoulder, caperii^ lower part of the body, and the 
heavy base-moulding, The mouth and neck are covered with black glaze; on the body are 
two friezes of intertwined lotus buds, and rays. A good example 01 LC II, or at any rate 
of the style which developed into LG II- 

(8) tVA Rodi I, pi. I, i (iftv. 12567): late shape, with two plastic ridges around the neck, 
narrow base and heavy foot (in the latter particular cf. contemporary kotylai and (7) above). 
Two friezes divided by doc-aad-band; broad band and rays below. By the same hand as 
Payne, MC.. no. 898 (pi. 29, 7), i.s,, Amyx’s ‘ Ampersand Painter ’. Prom Kamiros, Checraci, 

17; Clara Rhodos IV, 36!^ fi^. 413-14. ^ Jacobsthal, GGA 1933, i-ii, 14, for the 

dipinco inscription BV {e 3 ) od the base. Ibid.y pi. r, 3 (itiv. 10719): mciscd verticals on 
the shoulder; two friezes of silhouette animals; bioa^ band and rays below. S« 
Appendix on Silhouette Styl^p, i gi, for a discussion of this style. Prom la^os, gr. 88; Clara 
Rhodos III, 120, fig. 114. Called by Jacom ‘ rodia della dccadcnza ’. It was found with 
the Laconian cup, iftid., figs. 115-16 (see BSA XXXIV, 180). Ibid.y pi, r, 4 (inv. 12096): 
the newest shape, oddly cooi^h in view of the style, is Payne, WC,, fig, ro C. There ate 
three friezes of animals of a common MG type, mosdy wcll-propordoncd, and a thi^ filling 
of rosettes, blobs and dots. From Kamiros, Makri Langom, grave 5; Clara Rhodos IV, 54, 
fe. 27. Pointed aryballoi occur in this grave, but frequently the contents of a grave (even 
if it contains only one burial) cover a condderable period. Here there may be two groups; 
see above p. 173, n. 47. 

(9) Clara RAa^s IV, Makri Langoni, grave 3, 14 (inv, 13031): the vase is worn and the 
decoration difficult to make out in a group photograph. The nearest of Payne’s shapes Is 
JiC., fig. lO C, but the neck of this vase is in the form of a truncated cone. There are Incised 
yerticab on ^e shoulder, one frieze of animab on the body; and the lower part of the latter 
is covered with black glaze. The animals in the frieze appear to 1 ^ of the heavy early type, 
with doc-and>circle nlUi^. Transitional ? Fouiul with lace ovoid aryballoi, pointed 
aryb^loi, and EC Type A sdabasO'a. Ibid., Makri Laogoni, grave 9, 4 (inv. 12193^: with 
tr^oil mouth and neck as A‘C-, no. 1392, but with a body intermediate between the oinoeboe 
with narrow foot and the globular omochoe. It is covered with black glaze with pairs of 
narrow purple bands at intervals. Found with Fikellura (SSA XXXIV, go, no. i) and late 
Attic b.f. The grave was a disturbed one and may contain two burials, but such an assump¬ 
tion is not necessary since spherical iugs, at any rate, with this type of decoration are believed 
by Payne to be very laic (M 7 ,, 337), and so may be also this example of somewhat different 
shape, 

(jo) Albania 1932, to and 15, no. 4, fig. 13; plastic ring at the junction of trefoil lip and 
neck, and another at the junction of neck and body; heavy base ring, Incised verticals on 
the shoulder; one frieze; broad band and rays below. Its style, in the present writer’s 
opinion, IS close to /IC., no. 898 (rf- no. 8, i, above), U, Amyx’s 'Ampersand Painter and 
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by the same hand are an ol^ and a broad-bottomed oinochoe found in the same pithos 
burial on the site of Apolloma in Illyria. Amyx, however, 232, n. 127, regards the b.b. 
oinochoe as only ‘ related' to the oipe and narrow-bottorned oinocboe, aiu ascribes the 
latter two vases to the painter of A'C, no, 908, whose works are wellnigh as bad. This painter, 
as Dunbabin points out to the present writer, should be called the * Trianuphyllos fainter ’ 
from the former owner of NC.y no. 908, A black-polychrome jug (with incised verticals on 
the shoulder and rays around the base) of much the same shape as the foregoing comes from 
the same burial, 

(n) Coliu, Mush KoUndgruy no. 15, 26-7: medium size; ovoid body; neck and 

mouth rather big for the rest of the pot. Two friezes, bands and rays. Hough ^eavy lateish 
MC style. Interesting only for its possible Euxine provenience. 

(12) Ann, X-XII, 104 and pi. 14: jug with two friezes, found in pilhos grave 24 at 
. Arises. The shape is not exac^ parallded in Payne, MC., hg. to; its greatest width is 

about hal^vay down the body. The style is diiHcult to judge since the drawing in pi. 14 
appears inadequate, but the shape seems early, and the decoration may be EC. It is the 
only noteworthy vase of the Corinthian fabric from Arkades. 

(13) CVA i/nifl. (ff Cghjomia 1 , pK 10,4 (inv. 8/106): shape as XC., fig. 10 H. Fine example 
of the 'White Swle ’ ^ cfT CVA b:rford 11 , jj. 5,16. 

(14) Corinih i'U, 1, pi. 23, 166: Jug with an ovoid body, short broad neck, trefoil mouth 
and vertical handle not rblng above the level of the mouth. It appears to have two reserved 
bands on the neck, and wlcfo reserved bands on the shoulder and lower part of the body, 
filled with large rays radiating from the neck and base reapeedvely. The rest of the body 
is covered with red-to-black glaze. It comes from the Agora wdl^roup dated to the third 
quarter of the seventh century. As Weinbeig points out, however, nos. I53“6 from the 
same group are earlier than this p^lod, and ' me shape of this oinochoe, with its rather full 
ovoid body, wide low neck, and without high handle or a sharply marked shoulder, is more 
like Late Geometric oinochoai than it Is like the usual oinochoai of the LPC period’. 
Dependent rays are common on Protocorinthian conical oinochoai, but on such a shape as 
this they surest an imitation of East Greek. But cf. CVA DeuUchiand II, Berlin T pl< 3> 

(15) De^hi: frameat of an oinochoe by the same hand as MC., nos. ' 392 > i 398 (WF). 

(lo) Two unpublished (?) jugs of this type may be mentioned here: (i) in l^alertno, 

from the excavations at Sclinus in 1888; large ex., with * potnia theron ’ in panel on neck; 
four friezes of animals on the body. Probably MC. (ii) In Bari, from Capua (?), with two 
friezes, broad band and rays. MC, near the style of the Dodwell Painter. 

III. The following arc of uncertain fabric: 

(1) CVA Hoppin ColUetign, pi. i, i: curious style animal frieze, with dot filling; pale 
yellow day. It appears to be ItaloCorinthian, despite the fact that it was bought in Athens 
in 1898. 

(2} The jug, Du^, Dilcs XVII, pi. 62, 143, suggested as Corinthian by Dugas, could 
in that case be only LC II. But it is surely ‘ Melian '. The shape and decoration arc quite 
un-Gorinthian. 

(3) The jug, 1^0, 322, fig, 12, from Taranto, does not appear eo be Corinthian, but 
it is difficult to jud^ from the photograph. 

(4) Worthy of comment Is me fragmenuiy jug, Clara RJudos VI-VII, Papatislures, gr. 28, 
inv. 13836, fig. 105. Among the other vases found with it were two East Greek jugs (Rumprs 
‘ Kamirosgattung group III bC 16 and group III b D 14; see Jd/ 1933, 69-83), two dishes 
on a high Base (Rumpf's ‘ Kamirosgattunggroup III 1 71, and another, inv. 13838), and 
two Corinthian aryballoi, apparently decorat^ with shield^ warriors and padded dancers. 
The period of the aryballoi is difficult to make out; they may be MC, but probably not 
LC 1 to judge from the shapes; they could be early. Thus the general context appears 
early, but its evidence is of little value for dating the jug under discussion, since the whole 
collection of vases was found in a * comba a camera ’ with two skeletons and in a poor state of 
preservation; to say nothing of the fact that a black-glazed deep cup with offset rim, which 
appears la the general photograph, is not accounted for in the catalogue of the grave group. 
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The is of a shape much as Payne, I/C., Fig. lo C, but with a concave neck profile. The 
^lour of ihc day is not mentioned, but the frieze is said eo have a ' fimdo roseo *; the glaze 
is brown and the enhancement violet. The base and the lower portion of the body are lost. 
Incised verticals or tongues decorate the shoulder, and below these is one frieze of anlmaU 
(lion, goat, lira, stag, etc.jj the remainder is covered with black glaze. The style is not 
”®at, ^ the inciaon is rather scrappy; filling of dot roseties. It has some faint resemblance 
to LPC or Transitional; Jacopi sug^ts a local origin. Cf. the fragmentary jug from the 
' Sdpe Votiva’ at Kamiros, inv. 14709, Clata JVuxlos VI-VIl, 362 (Xll 13), and fig. 102, 
which appears to be East C^cek made under Transitional Corinthian influence. 


Add to Payne’s catalogue the followirig references: 

1) Buschcr, Gruehisefu Kisct (1940), 33, fig- 40: J/C., no. 192. 

2) eVALouon VIII, pi. 24, 1-2: ^C., no. 128. 

3^ Payne, PntokcrintfuKfu VasmnaUm, ffl. 31, 1: -W., no. 138. 

4) pi. 5, x6: ^C., no. 1379; pi. 3,15: no. 745. 

CS) b«gloiz, ivSriburg, pi. 9, 113: AC., no. 745. See Payne’s noteoQ this good example 
of wc black^olychrome style; the only one definitely identified by Payne as EC. 

6j CwiVuA i. pl- 41,33*: AC-, no. 1096. 

7) Smith, Originof CMeidian Ware, pis. 14-15, figs. D-E: AC., no. 1405 (ascribed by Smith 
to the Twcus Painter). 

f 81 Quennell, ArcMu Creea, fig. 41: AC., no. 1090. 

(9) Ncugebauer, Fuhrer, pi. 12 r.: AC., no. 1104. 


GLOBULAR OINOCHOAI 

The shape is discussed by Payne, AC., 315, where one MG example is 
listed; 325 (LC I), and 337 (LG II). It is one of the characteristic shapes 
of the LC I period; examples occur with trefoil or round mouth. In^the 
LC II period considerable numbers were made of a more or less spherical 
shape, with a small trefoil mouth or the peculiar round mouth which is 
something similar to that of a late aryballos (cf. AC., 337, f^. 193-4). Most 
of these spherical jugs are very late, but some, may be earlier than LC 11 . 

Add to Payne’s list the following; ' 


(1) eVA XI, pi. 3, I (inv. 1310): round-mouthed ji^ with spherical body. Panther 

^ ^ shoulder, of crude MC style; .bands on the zest of the body. See Ann. 
VI-VIl, 269. ' 

(2) AJA t^^o, 541, fig. 21: example with broad neck and hkh handle. The decoration 
cannot be distinguished in the photograph. 

, 5 ', fragment of ajt^ of this shape? It might belong lo a pyxis, 

^ airater. Tne surviving decoration consists of polycbroiae tongues at the junction 
of neck and shoulder, and part of a scene with warriors (one with an elaborate helmet) and 
a temaie ngure, in the LG I polychrome style. 


(4) To the list of black-^iychrome flattened roherical jugs with either trefoil or round 
\ 94 ). add the following: CVAMusH Roin, pi. 6, 6 (982); CVA OxM 
n, pi. 4, 4 (1874.381 ); CVA Madrid, pi. 2, 4-^; Lai^lotz, WOrzburg, pi. 9, 112. 

Ael# ; The ex^^e ^on, Fairbanks, pi. 64, 554 (Payne, AG., 341; LC I) may have 
connections with the ‘ Delicate Style Amyx, 210 and a. 21. 
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The shape (as in Ccninth VII^ i, pi, 32, 231, from the ‘EC’ well-group 
2i&“Sn) with ring foot and bulbous body, called by Weinberg, ihxd.^ a 
‘ round-mouthed oinochoe stands between the olpe and the globular 
oinochoe with round mouth. The example quoted above, the earliest of the 
type, has a shallow, broad, slightly out-splayed mouth. There is a reserved 
zone on the upper part of the body, with padded dancers and a ring rosette 
in the field. TTie handle is tall and flat. It may be EC, but looks later in 
style. Ibid.^ pi. 41, 332 and 333, have a broader body, and a taller cylindrical 
neck- They arc from the MC well-group 331-60. Late MC/LC I style 
(siren on the front of each, with a wide black band below with applied white); 
no filling. As Weinberg points out, the shape and especially the neck form of 
the later examples is common in late sixth- and fifth-century pottery of Corinth¬ 
ian manufacture (cf. Hesperia VI, 294, nos. 148-50; VII, 596, nos. 145-9). 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

eVA Lome VI, pi. 7, 7-8 is no. 1304. TJii., pi. 7, 18-13 (^ 4 ) 'reXC.y no. 1405 A, 
a spherical oinochoe with trefoil mouth ana hi^ handle, decorated in the red^round style. 
Payne QfC., 341) descrlhcd thU as a 'beaked oinochoe but contract it with HC., no- 
1405, which Has a real ‘ beaked ’ mouth. 

BROAD-BOTTOMED OINOCHOAI 

See JVC., 1277 (Transitional; no. 138, Late Transitional, has a narrow 
neck with central flange); 299 (EC, where Payne points out that the two 
varieties (high- and low-necked) known in the Protocorinthian period (cf. 
VS, pi. 19, 3-5) continue in the EC and MC periods, and that Corinthian 
examples in the MG and LC periods become taller than in Protocorinthian, 
as do several other shapes); 315 (MC); 325 (LC I). The shape seems to die 
out (except for linear examples) in the LG I period, but appears again in a 
variety of forms in LC II. 

There is usually no difficulty in distinguishing between Protocorinthian 
and Corinthian examples of the shape, but there seems to be some uncertainty 
about the fragment Corinth VII, i, pi. 17, 131. It is covered with black 
glaze, with an applied white line. It is dated by Weinberg to the very end 
of the eighth century, since it was found in the well-group 1 16-34. Weinbeig 
says of it: ‘ The appearance of the shape here is a few decades earlier chan 
the suspected period of origin of the shape. The decoration is unusual for 
broad-bottomed oinochoai In fact it looks very like a fragment of a 
broad-bottomed oinochoe of a date well on in the Corinthian period, though 
the single white line on the glaze ground {cf. the kotylai from the same well- 
group) would be unusual for the Corinthian period. 
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Both variant shapes were used at the same period, cf. CVA Copenhagtn II, 
pi. 883 3 and 5, both by the Dodwell Painter. Good examples of the variant 
are CVA Hague I, pi. 3, 2 and 3, but there arc considerable minor variations 
within each group. 

Add to Payne’s list the following; 

(A) Type with narrow neck, usually with a flange in the middle of the 
neck (but not always; cf. Corinth VII, i, pi. 28, 198): 

{:) CVA Copnhag^ II, pi. &8, 4 (inv. Cbr. VIII, 844)*- SlopiM shoulder; convex side, 
Incisi^ verticxu on Moulder; one rrieze; truu^les around base. Qvde heavy style MC. 

(a) CVA Cornbriige I, pi. 5, 16 (G 83), Short neck. Swans in shoulder frieze; goat, 
lion, oanthen and swam in main frieze. Heavy inferior MO style. 

(3) Hogue I, pi. 3, 4. Rounded shoulder. Blacbpolychrome decoration, with 
indsTO verticals on sho^der, and triangles around base. 

(4) CVA MosU itodin, pi. 6, 1-2. Convex side; Crlangles around base. Two friezes in 
heavy MC style. 

(5) CVA Madrid, pi. 4, 4 {iav. 10792). Side slopes out to base- Two friezes, of fairly 
neat iC/MC style. 

a Ibid., pL 4, 5 (inv, XO793). Shoulder very flat; side rnore or less vertical: projecting 
around base. Two mezes. MC- By the Dodwell Painter, or related. 

(7) eVA Prooidsnee, pi. 6, 2 (C 2209). Flat shoulder; slightly convex side. Triangles 
around the base; two frieze. Not far from the Dodwell ftinter in his better style Icf. 
CVA Copenhaun II, pi. $8, 5). Arayx, 232, n. 131, calls it ‘ of late Dodwrilian character ’. 

(8) AA AlN {i 93 o)» 91 , fig. 5 and 24 (Hermitage, inv. 5705). Flattish shoulder; 
vertical side. Two Mezes divided by dot-and-band; Iwbw, bri^ band overlaid poly¬ 
chrome, and triangles. MC, p^haps Dclooging to the Dodwell Painter group. 

{9) Cohu, Musle Kalindeiv, inv. no. 14, figs. 24^- Flat shoulder, vertical side. Two 
friezes; below, broad band and rays. Group of the Dodwell Painter. 

(loj Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 45, 470 (inv. 89-185). Horizontal shoulder, vertical side. 
TVo frjezes divided by dot-and-band. Panthers, etc-, thick filling of incised rosettes and dots. 
Below, band and short rays. Not fax in style from .VC., pi. 29, 5, Late MC. A good black- 
polychrome example, ibid., no. 472. 

(11) Toronto, RHI, pi. 23, 283 (C 245). Complete with lid- More or leas horizontal 
shoulder. Shoulder frieze divided from die main frieze by dot-and-band; broad band and 
neat r^ below. In the friezes: panthers, swans, sixens. Filling of incised rosettes and 
dote. Cf- J^C., pi- 28, 12 and the convex pyxis with upright handles, in Toronto, C 244 
{op. cii., pi. 13,182). LateMC. 

(B) Type with broad neck: 

(1) CVA Brussels I, pi, 3, 4 a-^ (inv. aoa). Sloping shoulder. Two friezes; tongutt 
around the base. MC. 

(2) Ibid., pi. 3, (inv. A ao^. Sloping shoulder. Tongues on shoulder; bands 
around base. One frieze, with thick nlUr^ of blobs, incised rosetCtt and dots. It may have 
a red ground. LC I ? 

(3) CVA Louffre VI, pi. 7, 4^ (inv. GA q). See A'C'.» 341. Sloping shoulder; vertical 
adcs. Two friezes- Neat and early stage of the Dodwell P^ter. A go« example illuscrat- 
ing the tranadon from the early neat style. Very early MG. Cf. CVA Lmun VIII, pi. 24, 
3-4 for a stage further on in the process of attenuation (MC., no. 1124). 

CVA Osrfcrd U, pi, 5, 17 (1884.68^. Curved shoulder; straight sides. Incised 
verticals on shoulder; rays around base. One narrow frieze. Payne Mies it to the end 
of the MC period, and compares PIC., nos. 1130-3. Amyx suggmts (230, n. 96) * a loose 
connection ’ with the San Simeon oinochoc, ibid., pi, 30 a-c. It seems doubtful. 
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(5) CVA Madni, pi. 4, 6 (inv. 10791). Sbehlly curving $ides- Two frioes- MC heavy 
style. 

(6) C^A RcitHSM ColL, pi. 16, I. SlopiM shoulder; siraight vertical side. The single 
frieze is narrow in comparison with ihe rest of the decoration, ^ad band below the frieze, 
and triangles. Mediocre late MO style. 

(7) CPA C/mo. 0/ Caii/bvtta I, pi. 10, 3 (8/105). Small ex., with short broad neck, though 
not so broad as in some examples (contrast CVa Hague 1, pi. 3, 3). ‘ White Style* or 
imitation. 

(8) Amyx, 8a i, and pU. 30 e-r, and 31 b (SSW. 10091). Sloping shoulder- Incised 
verticals on the shoulder; bands around the base. Dated by Amyx 10 the end of the MC 
period, and not far from the * Scale-pattern ’ Group. See (a) above. 

(9) AJA 1930, 341, hg. SI. In a noup of vases found beside grave 139 in the North 
Cemetery at Corinth. Sloping shoulder: the ride slopes out to me base. Two friezes; 
triangles around the base, t'airly late MG style. 

(10) Alhoma, 1938,8, no. 4, 10, fig. 4, and 13, Hg. 9. Very short squat neck, flat shoulder, 
and more or less vertical rides. Two friezes, beW which broad polychrome band and 
triangles. By the same hand as the olpe and s.b. oinochoe found in the same pithos burial 
^ith kothons and an imitation * Samos Group' kotyle) at the site of Apollonia in lUyria. 
Close to or by the same hand as HC., no. 8gd (Amyx’s * Ampersand Painter ’), but see above 
on s.b. oinochoe (10). 

t i i) Ibid,, t6, fig. 15. From the same burial as the foregoing. Small inferior or imitation 
ite Style* example, with sides sloping out to the base. Interesting only for its late 
MC dating, unless this jug and the kothons from the same burial are later the figured 
vases. 

(is) CarintA VI!, i, pi. 30, sss. Fragmentary, and might be of either type. Incised 
verUcals on the shoulder. One animal frieze between broad bands overlaid polychrome; 
triangles around the base. From the ' EC ’ well^group siS-gii. Animals of elongated 
style with short legs. Late EC/MC. Amyx, 231, n. 107, compares it to no- 749. 

From the same well-group comes a miniaturo black'polychrome example. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

J/C., no- 1184 U published in CVA Lwsrt VIII, pi. 24, 3-4; no, 74^ in CVA OxJ$rd 11 , 
pi. 6, 6; no. nfig in E. von Mercklin, Fsher, no. 53, pi. 7; no. i J14 in CVA Cmbrid^ 1 , 
pi. 5, (7; AO. 1132 in Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 45, no. 471. 


CONICAL OINOCHOAI 

This is predominantly a Protocorinthian and Early Corinthian shape, 
and even in the latter period it is less important than in Protocorinthian, 
and examples of it do not attain the same considerable size. See Payne, JVC, 
272 (LPC); in republishing no. 36 in PF, pi. 15, 4, and p. 22, he puts it 
back into the MPC period. Ihid., 277 (Transitional), 299 (EG). He lists 
no examples in the MC section of his catalogue, but nos. 755-7, of late 
seven th/early sixth century date, with incised verticab as well as frieze 
decoration, and those in the black-polychrome style no. 758), un¬ 

doubtedly continue into the sixth century. JVC., fig. 192 appears to be a 
LG II revival. A number of Perachora (Limenia) examples are almost 
certainly MG. 
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Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(i) Corinth VII, i, pi- 25, 185: fragment of body, with incised polychrome tonics on 
the shoulder, irJai^les around the base, and a single fceae, edged with dot-and-bano. The 
frieze contains (1- to r.) a wairior with shield, moving to r., and a combat of two warriors 
with Spears and shielos, Their helmets have high crots. No fillip. The figures arc 
long'Ieggcd and heavy^thigh^. Transitional style. Single find- PI. s8, 1,99. Neck 
fragment, with one frieze in a very neat ‘ miniature * style, with very carefully drawn linear 
ornament, EC. Sporadic find from the Corinthian Agora. 

(2} UnpubUshed (?) in Taranto: example by the Dodwell Painter, found in 

Taranto, and acquired by the Museum in 1884. 

(3) Langlotz, Wurzburg, pi. 9, 111: good example in the biack-polychrome style, with 
triangle arotTnd the base- rl. 0, 82: a smaller linear example, for some not very apparent 
reason called PC by Langlotz, w^lle 111 is called Corinthian, 

(4) Clara Khodos III, lalysos, gr. 33, ^: with triangles around the base; the rest covered 
black glaze, with incised tongues or verticals on the shoulder. Found in an £C/MC context, 
which is its sole interesL 

MoU: (i) The linear «. Corinth VII, i, pi. 22, 147, with dot-and-band decoration, 
^pcars to DC dated too early by Weinberg- It is Corinthian rather than Protocorintbian, 
Ine convex side rk the body seems generally to be a characteristic of the Corinthian period 
{contrast the PC example, ibid., 8, 133)- So too ibid., pi. 22, 146 need not be earlier 
than the Corinthian period. Ndmer can ^ called * sub>geoinetric 

(iri A feature of the pottery from the Heraion at Foco del Selc near Paescum {NS *937, 
323 n.), whi^, with the exertion of one alabascron {op. cit., 326), appears to be MC or 
later, /s dre large number of linear conical oinochoai and fragments of this shape. Most 
of them are smail, but certain fragment, necks and handles, are from very large vases, 
much larger than any other known Corinthian examples, though v^ la^e PC examples 
occur {cf. NC., 13)- A haodle fragment 24 cms. long and 3*7 cms. wide si^;ests a complete, 
vase 37“40 eras. lugh- All the examples found stem to have linear decoradon. They may 
well be local imitations produced to supply a peculiar local taste; cf. the kotylal at the 
sanctuary of Persephone at Epizephyrian Locri; Dunbabin, Tki Wostsm Greeks, 262-3. 
They are certainly not paralleled m Perachora at the same period, though, interestlogly 
enough, terracottas from tht Italian site are identical with those of one class found at Perachora 
(Perachora I, 191). 

(iii) The jug, Am. X-XJl, 220, fig. 247, is an interesting halfway stage between a conical 
oinochoe a nq a broad-bottomed oinodu^. It has a short neck, and a trefoil mouth and 
lid. There are the usual triangles around the base; the rest of the body is covered with 
glaze, with incised tongues around the neck. It appears to be Corinthian, and was found in 
a seventh century context. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

Payne, NC., no. 755 is published in CVA Oxford II, pi. 5, 7, and no. 756 in CVA Rodi I, 
pi. a, I. 


OLPAI 

See NC., 272 (LPC), 277 (Transitional; it is a shape extensively used in 
this period), 299 (EC, where the shape is discussed), 315 (MC; tall, slender 
shape). Evidence for the existence of the shape at a period earlier than 
LPC appears to be inadequate, since the fine olpc from Vcii with lion and 
bull in incised-cn-black technique, NS 1930, pi. 2 r., first called MFC by 
Payne (JVC., 342), as a late work of the painter of the B.M. kotylc with 
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coursing hounds, was later rcdatcd by him to the LPC period, and therefore 
just after mid-century. The fragment Corinih Vll, i, pi. 18, 132 is called 
an olpc fragment by Weinberg and dated to the end of the e^hth century 
like the rest of the well-group (nos. 116-34) from the Corinthian Agora with 
which it was found, but all the pottery in the group need not be as early as 
(131, for instance, seems much later), and the deposit is probably mixed. 
This olpe fragment may well be of the late seventh century. Ibid., pi. 23, 
167 also looks like a small and rather rough example of the shape, or inter¬ 
mediate between a common type of tall round-mouthed jug and the olpc- 
It is, however, from a well-group in the Agora dated to the third quarter of 
the seventh century, and thcr^orc not necessarily earlier than examples 
previously known. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 


(i) A A XLVIU (1933), 876 and fig. 12: fragmentary, from the Athenian Kerameikes, 
While dot-rosettes on rotelles and neck; inased polychrome tongues and scales with double 
outline on the upper third of the vase; two firieses of animals, wim sparing indaion of detail; 
filling of dot rosettea and aig-sags. Between the friezes and the ^ort rays around the base is 
a broad black band overlaid with two groups of narrow red and white bands and a fiieze of 
white dot-rosettes. The scales are of the GOTlnthlaxi t)me, and the drawing of the animals is 
of a somewhat rough Transitional ^e. It is certainly ^ter than, the two new LPC examples 
from Corinth; (i) Cmnth VII, i, pi. «o, 218: fragments with remains of at least three &iea& 

avtfwtalv a T Dt-* .solA .V^ * Di~> 1 ...^11 ___ __ i 


Inezes ot animals divided by broad bands, and short rays. The shape is not ereaily difTcrent 
from the Athenian Kerameikot example, but the style U neater and more delicate, and there 
is a greater variety in the filling ornament (dot rosettes, chevrons, spiraJ-hooks and double 
lozenges). It was found in a well with earlier PC ootterv. Given bv Aober^n (SSA XL 111. 


It may be noted here that CVA Hagiu 11 , pi. 7, $-4 (inv. S045 and 2046), not in Payne’s 
catal^ue. are LPC rather than Transitional. Other LPG olpai and fragments to be added to 
Payne’s list are: JHS i^, pi. 4, k, m; 1; n, u, p, from M Mina; AA 1930, 322, fig. 7 r. 
(Ao J930, pis. 2-3 and>l% pi. s6, i, 5) and A A 1930, 321, fig. 7 1 . (ACS 1930, 58 and pi 8 L), 
from Veii. 

(2) AA XLIX (1934), 205, fig. 5. Transitional fragment from the Athenian Kerameikos. 
Compared ^ KObler with ml., pi. 13, 5. 

(3) Vatican, Raceolta Gv^ulmi, pi 1,2. R^Iica of AC, no. 178 {Albizzati, pi- 6, 178). 
Another m the Torlonia CoDcction, Rome. 

{4) CVA Rodi 1 , pi. r, a (inv. laai i). With four friezes, of neat Transitional style, with 
dot*and-circIe filling. From Kamiros, Makri Langoni, gr. 12; Clara Rhodos IV, 77, figs. 

S $ and 59. Found with bX pottery of the end of the sixth century; almost certainly two 
urials rather than a case of survival. 

(3) Toronto, RHI, pi. 14,194 (C 246). Olpc with rotelles and a moulding at the junction 
of neu and body; four friezes divided by black-polychrome bands; short rays around the 
base. It is certainly Corinthian, not ItaJo-Gorinthiaa, but seems to have been repainted. 
In the friezes: sphinxes, lions, panthers, stag, bull, boar, goat, etc., with sparse dot-and-drde 
filling. Rather rough style Transitional, as far as can be judged. 

(o) CoriRlft K//, i, pl.30, 219: restor^ in plaster; black glaze on neck; oa body: three 
friezes divided by polyc£rome bands; broad band with polychrome enhancement; short 
rays. The animals of the frieze vary in carefulness of rendering, FilUog of incised rosettes 
and blobs. Note the sectional rendering of the panther's neck. Sbape and style indicate a 
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date about 600 a.c. From the ‘ EC ' wdl^roup. The fragment, ibid., pJ. 30, 220, with parts 
of two frieses, appears to be not far from the s^Ie of the ‘ Scale-pattern * Group. 

(7) Albania 1932, 12, no. ^ 6: of Mu shape, wi^ heavy rim and narrow neck. 

Three friezes in a crude late Mu style. Amyx, 232, n. 127, regards it as by the same hand as 
J/C., no. 908 (pi. 29,6 and 8). It would, however, appear closer to no. 898 (pi. 29, 7; 
Amyx’s * Ampersand Painter'). A narrow-bottomed and a broad-bonooaed olriocbM by the 
same hand come from the same burial on the site of Apclloma in Illyria. 

(8) eVA Prooidsttee, p\. 6,3 (C 2336); of tall, slender MC type (Amyx, 231, n. i (4 calls the 
style EO); reddish-buf!' clay. Four friezes of animals, with at least one human fij^e; rays 
around the base. One panther (with three legs only) appears in an attitude a little more 
lively than usual, otherwise there is nothing striking about the style, which is frirly neat, with 
thick frlJuv. Ascribed by An^, 221, n. i!4, to the painter a the Amsterdam oiuochoe, 
Gids pi. 5^ 1285 (inv, i860), CrA Hagu 4 I, pi. 3, i. There is no reason for Luce to 
suggest ^at it may be Italo-Gorinthian. 

(9} The following apparently unpublished examples are worthy of mention: (i) Parma, 
Museo di Antichilh, from a private collection; fine fragment of an LPC or Transitional ex., 
with goat and Uone&s; incised tongues on shoulder, (n) Perugia, no. 103: with five friezes 
of animals, of rather Transitional style. m Rome, Villa Giulia: tongues on shoulder; 

good st^le; small, carefully incised scales on b^y. From Satricum? (iv) Ibid. Fragmen¬ 
tary, vnth three friezes of animals, in neat but heavy Early Corinthian s^le. From Saincum P 
(v) Ibid. Large fragmentary olpe, of EC/MC stylo, rrom Cervetri. (vi) Taranto, Vac- 
cajalla, gr. 82, 9/12/26: with polychrome decoration and rough votute and palmette 
dedgn incised on the upper portion. Doubtfully Corinthian. 

(to) The olpe BnwUpldie photographique di Vatt (AfaiA du Zeuerr), II, 267 may be /fC, 
no. 765 (Louvre E 43I). See Amyx, 231, n. 114. 


Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references: 

fi) eVA Zoapfc VIII, pi. 24,5-9: A'C,, no. 184. / 

(2) eVA Oxford II, pi, 5, 13 and 20 and pi. 6, oand 13: }fC., no. 156.**^ Ibid., pi. 5,14 
and ro: HC., no. 1130. Cj. the long aJabaslron, CVA Skorts I, pi. 14,2. 

(31 Madrid, 4, 7 o-r, and pi. 5, 1-3: }/C., no, 767. 

Two othCT related shapes may be mentioned here. They are (i) the 
squat olpe (see ffC., 272 (LPC) and 315 (MG)), obviously East Greek in 
origin, and rare in Corinthian (to Payne’s examples add a fragment in Parma, 
Museo di Antichiti, with a stag, and fiUir^ of dot rosettes, of LPC or Transi¬ 
tional style) and (2) the olpe with trefoil mouth (see Payne, NC., 326), 
which does not appear before the LC I period. New examples of this shape 
arc: 

( 1 ) AJA 1934, 529-30 and pi. 34 A-B, in shape and decoradon like the Louvre examples 
jVC., nos. t^ A and 1412. Running spearman between two sphinxes in the panel. 
Apparently LG I, chough ic is difficult to Cell, since the surface of the pot has been ruined by 
' cleaning and it is no longer possible to say whether it belongs to the red-ground style ; and 
(ii) Manchister III C 56, Vs^ebster, ‘ Greek Vases in the Manchester Museum MauhstUr 
Mmoirs, LXXVII (1933), pi. 2, 1; with red slip; subject as A'C, nos, 1407, 1407 A. 

Add to Payne’s catalc^e the followii^ reference: 

Payne, MC., no, r4o6 U now published in CVA Louvre VI, pj, 7, 9-1 r. 

Also ia Payee, PV, 31, 3-4 and Buachor, CrieeAudu Vata (1940), 33, fi;. 39. 
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AMPHORAE 

. On the ‘ ncck-amphora ’ type, see A'C., 300, nos. 769 ff. (fig. 137). MC.y 
pL 23, 5 is an example with a more cylindrical neck. The shape first appears 
in the EC period. There are Corinthian Geometric amphorae with a more 
or less continuous profile (cf. Corinth VII, i, pi. 6, 35 and pi. 10, 58), but no 
neck-amphorae properly so called have been found hitherto. Contrast the 
prevalence of the shape in Geometric and early Attic. For the same shape in 
the MC period, sec AC., 316, nos. n42ff. Later is the type with a con¬ 
tinuous curve from the neck to the body (AC., pi. 35, 3; MC); see AC, 316, 
no. 1154, and the note there. It was common in die LC I red-ground period 
(AC., 326, nos. 1415 fF,), when a more elaborate type of the neck-amphora 
was also introduced (AC., pi. 40, i and nos- 1435 IT-). 

Add to Payne's list the following: 

(1) eVA tenwre VIH, 23, 14-15 (A 4S4): neck-amphori with two fiiaes of animals. 
P^y heavy MC style with thick fiUmg. 

(2) eVA Poland (Coll, de I’Univ.), pi. 5, 5, inv. 104 (former 1054). Small ex., rather 
rou^ and slightly lopsided ; smallish mouth, neck and handles in proportion to the heavy 
body; the base resembles that of late kotylai, with heavy angular f^t. Incised double 
verticals on the shoulder; one frieze of crude animals of doubtful identity. Filling of indsed 
blobs and dots. Below, broad band and rays. Late MC. Gf. //C., no. 1306. 

AJA XXXIV (1930), 419, fig. 13 and Arl and Jrv/kuotog^, April, 1931, 224> figs- 
Ampl^ra with a curious mouth resemblir^ in shape a concave pyxis knob surmounting a 
torus moulding (or it may be a lid or stopper; It is difficult to tdl from the pKot(^a(M}. 
The neck is more or less condnuous with the body. Vertical wavy lines on the neck; con¬ 
tinuous frieze around the upper part of the body with (A) cocks on either side of a double 

E almette; (B) quadruple lotus complex. Koseite filling. Heavy style. Below, a broad 
and overlaid with narrow red and while bands; rays. MC. Amyx, 217, suggests that it 
may be by the same hand as /V., no. 887. 

(4) Dugas, J^ias XVII: eight fragmentary examples from Rheoeia, with slight variations 
of shape. 126 might be the earliest, then 127, xa^ 123 and 125; but is nothing much 
to go on. PI. 59, 121: mouth, neck and portion of shoulder only preserved. Echinus mouth 
surmounted by rounded moulding; concave neck; fiat handles. The mouth, neck and 
upper part of the handles are covei^ with black glaze. Shoulder reserved, with doc-and- 
band (broad red bands) at the shoulder angie, and a row of dots under the mm of the neck 

S ' ze. The shape of the mouth is unusual. PI. 30, ifts: heavy almost spherical body. 

lindrical neck with central fiange; heavy eroov^ run of rectangular section; roundra 
handles; fiat moulding at the junction of necx and body. The mouth and neck are glazed 
black. Incised vertic^ on the shoulder; moulding red; the body black with some poly¬ 
chrome bands. Short rays around the base. PI. 59,123; shape as J ^., 300, fig. 137. Bro^ 
flat handles. Black gla^ on mouth, neck and handles. Short incised verticals on the 
shoulder; two friezes of silhouette animals with dot and cross fllline, between two broad 
bands; rays around the base. See p. iQx for the silhouette style. PI. ^9, 124: shape and 
subsidiary decoration as in 123. Two friezes of silhouette animals with cross filling. Sec 
0,191 for the silhouette style. Pl- 59, 125: sh^e (rim lost) and subsidiary decoration as 123. 
Two friezes of silhouette animals. Sec p. 191 fw the silhouette style. Pi- 59,126: shape of 
the body as $00, fig. 137, but the neck is more cylindrical and with a Range. Sho^der 
leas flat than in 123-5. Flat handies. Incised verticals on the shoulder. One broad frieze, 
with remains of Uon and bull. Limited filling. Ihrobably heavy type £G. Broad band 
below frieze, and rays. PI. 60, 127: shape of the body more elongated than AC., 300, 
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fig. 157. Only a small portion of the rim and neck are preaervcd. The broad strap handles 
join the undenide of the rim. The shouJder frieae is divided by a broad band from the 
msun frieze. Animals {lion, bull, etc.) in both. Filling of incised rosettes and blobs. May 
be EC. PI. 60, 12S: sKape as MC., 326, fig. 171, but a little wider in Ac body. The rim 
is concave and mreads out further at the top than at the bottom. The whole is covered with 
black gl^e (wim a broad red band on the lower portion of the body) except for a reserved 
panel with a dot-patcern on that portion of it which lies on Ae neck. Only slight traces 
remain of Ae panel decoration. Du^ does not say wheAer Aere is a red grourid or not. 

(5) dj'.d 1934, 523 ff., Dohan; ‘Unpublished Vases m Ac University Museum, Phila* 
delplua 526-7 and pi. 33, A-B (L 29^): conmiuous profile amphora with panel (usual 
dot*pattcm at Ae top) containing (A) Bearded male head to 1 .; (B) Horac*procome, with 
one foreleg. Double rays around the base. Cf. for Ae shape the example m Heidelberg 
(.W., 316, no. 11^4, n. 2 , and pi. 35, 3), but the neck is shorter the lower part of the 
body broader. MC, as Dohan says, ami not far from the Chimaera Painter’s Group. 

(6) JVkS* 1936, 183-4, fig. 95, I : small conAiuous-profile ex., found at Taranto, Vac- 
careUa, gr. 91. Found with Attic b.f cups. The glaze is very worn; Ae text does not 
state whcAer it is of the red-^ound type or not. I? CorinAlan, it is LC I. Ibid., 132-4: 
anoAer smaU amp^ra (the decoration of which cannot be made out) foimd at Taranto, 
Vaccarella, gr. 43, in a late MC/LC context. 

(7) Baltimore, Walters Art t^allery. Journal of tAz Woliets Art GalUry VI {1943), 105 ff. 
EC amphora wiA five friezes (on loan from Mr. R. Garrett). Ascribed'by DoroAy K- Hill 
to Ae pamter of .VC., no. 770. 

(8) Amsterdam, Cids, 58, nos. 1297 and 1298. Type B amphorae. Shape as NC., 

“ larger wiA a more curved profile; 1298 Is perhaps more slender 
“ j” ' fig- J?!* They may, however/ be a pair. The catalogue descripuon is very brief, 

does not say whether Aere are panels on bo A sides. As lar as can tc made out from 
Ae iiluscrations Ac amphorae are all black, except for a reserved panel on Ae upper part of 
Ae body (red ground ?) and a reserved band above the base wiA Ain double rays. In Ac 
panels: 1297: net pattern at Ae Ap of the panel; rider wiA spear on galloping horse A 
n; running hound under Ae horse; eagle m fright behind the rider; one mcised rosettt. 
Rides, hound and eagle black wiA r^ enhancement: hone whiA, with black mane, outline 
and mner details. LC I style common on such amphorae and on jugs. 1298: net pattern 
at the top of the panel; wrestlers at grips over a tripod of raAer muac shape wiA ring 
handles. Figures black, wiA red enhancement on Ae faces (?). Tlie figures, as far as 
c&n be jud^ from the rather poor phoAgraph, have a somewhat arAaic appearance 
(narrow waist, big thighs), but Ac rendering c?the shoulder seems feirly advanced. LC 1 ? 

(9) There are a number of unpublished amphorae ia Ac Museum at TaranA: (i) 
San A Luda, 8/11 /24- On shoulder, Aain of lotus flowers and buds; m Ac main friese 
below, boar, lions, horaeman. Fairly la« MC style, though boars do not usually appear so 
lat^ The clay is brown, but the pot appears A be CorinAian. It was fbtuvi in a tomb 
wiA a laige asArtment of other objects, including Attic b.f., all belonging A the period 
550 B.c. or later, (ii) Corti Vecchie, 2/5/27. ^ted*ground continuous curve amphora. 
In panels: (A) black horseman gallopmg on a white Aorse; (B) black and white cock. 
Found wiA LC II pyxis wiA upright handles, (iii) VaccareOa, Via Messapia, 11 /i /28 
Red.ground neck amphora of meUlUc Aape. (A and B) cocks on either side of lotus and 
palmetto. Fair style. Found wiA two convex pyxides, one by, and one near Ae Dodwell 
Pamter. (iv) Madre Grazia, 27/7/20. Red-ground panel amphora. In panels: (A>siren 
(cJ<^ *^5) and cock; rosettes; (B) two confronted female heaA. LC I. Found 
with Attic ‘ C ’ cup. (vj There are two oAcrs, of whiA Ae date and place of finding arc 
unknown. The one has mcised verticals on Ae shoulder, and crude animal fri«c; the oAer 
two friezes of animals, of lateiA MC style. 

(Another unpublished example: LC amphora from a grave at Monasteri. Perachora 
See ?AS 2936, 14s. 

Kipublisfud: I/C., no. 775 A, m AJA 1954, pi. 32, and in Dohan, Philadelphia, pi. 54, 10. 
Neugebaucr, Fahrer, pi. 13 r., illuttrates I/C., no. 1431. 
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AMPHORISKOI 

See J^C., 314 (MC) and 324 (LC I). Most of the examples with animal 
frieze are of quite inferior style. For two variant shapes, of. CVA Hagtu I, 
pi. 2, I and 2 {which, according to Payne, may be later than LG I). 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

S CVA C0nAru/g« I, pi. 5,19 (B 93): of MC style superior to most. 

CVA Oxjotd ll, pi, 4, 5 and pi. 4, 8 (1885, 696 and 1885. 625): two examples of the 
usual with MC ammal frieze. 

{3) CVA Magut II, pL 7, 6 (inv, 3534 ): poor style, with two friezes of late MC style. 

(4) CVA Unio. of Cttlijomid I, pi. 6, 3 (8/3445) * shape and subsidiary decoration, 
with noral. 

{5) Langloe, pi. 9, 117; usual MC type, with two friezes of silhouette animaU. 

J/S 1936, ti9, and 132-4, MC from Taranto, gr. 14 and 43- 
(7) 1937, 323 f From the Heraion at Foco del Sele. 

(8) CVA pi. 8, 4 (inv. 10494) * ' White Style' example. The mouth 

is broader and shhllower than usud, and the foot broader. Relief ring at the junction of 
neck and body. From lalysos, gr-195; CUvaJVwiosIV, 166, fig. 158. 

{9) Clara Rhodes III, lalysos, gr. 90, fig. 118, 2 (decorated with dot-and*baad); gr. 5, 
12 (with MC animal frieze). 

(lo) Clara Rhodoi IV, Makri Langoni, gr. 178, fig- 349: a group of five amphoriskoi in 
an EC-LC I context. 

(ix) Clara Rhodes VIII, Annuachia, gr. 8, fig. 40: usual type with two friezes of geese, 
(12^ CVA Taraa/o II, pi. 2, 3: usual type with two friezes of animals of inferior MG 
style. There are also two examples in Taranto with dolphins, both .lace MC. 

{13) CorialA VII, 1 , pi. 42, 335-8: petals on shoulder 5 one frieze of crude animals; narrow 
bands at intervals below. Style of AC., pi. 29, 7. From the MC well^roup. 

{14) Boston, Fairbanks, pi. 45, 474 \mv. 70.32 (75)). Usual shape, with two friezes; 
not far in style from AC., pi. 29, i. Aanyx, S3 2, n. 129, calls it close to his ‘ Amperaaod 
Painter *, adding to this group Cf^A Brusstb I, pi- 3, 3; Br^ts, Leiden, pi-12, 3; Mingazzini, 
Cell. Cestellam, 29, 13; DiiosX, pi. 34,472. mC. 

Here may be menuoned the composite vase, BCff LXI (i 937 )» 3 “ 4 { 

attached amphoriskoi. A horizontal ^linder (tree trunk?) on four short supports is sur¬ 
mounted by a fragmentary amphoristos(?), apparently the middle one of three c^- 
municatix^ with.the interior of the cylinder, and only in contact with each other. The 
lower part of the cylinder is covered with black glaze, as is the amphoriskos, except the lower 
portion which has ‘ tongues ’. On the ends ot the cylinder is a whirligig of crescents in 
black with incised outline. There are rosettes in white and a double incised line on the 
shoulder of the amphoriskos. OUled Corinthian by Karouzou. Date uncertain. 


HYDRIAE 

See J/C., 278 (Transitional); 316 (MC); 327 (LC 1 ; two shapes, figs. 172 
and 173). Some of Payne’s examples are important vases of the late poly- 
chrome figure style (cf JVC., pi. 43, i) with elaborate decoradon. Other 
simpler types occur with the ordinary style of animal frieze, as will be seen 
from Payne’s catalogue and the examples quoted below. It is to a great 
degree in connection with these that the difficulty arises of dlstinguishii^ 
fragments of hydriae from those of amphorae. 
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Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(1) CVA of Ct^orma I, pi. 6, a (8/3300). Rim and neck black, with white dot- 
racites on the neex. Three friezes divided by Iwndsj band and rays around the base. 
Smith rightly calls it MC, and points out that it stands dose to theoipe no. 1134 {CVA 

II, pi, 88, i). The style Is a continuation of that of the alabastron-amphora 
m:., no. 473 (Munich, pi. 8, ft^). 

(2) 1939, 09. Acc. no. 38-11-8, Ht.. 7J in, (20 cms.); it is therefore r ea lty 
a numaure hydria. The body is as 227, fig. 172, but the neck has only one slight 
moulded ring about two thirds up; the splays out slighdy to the mouth, which has a 
rccian^w pTofiJe. The handles, set low, are rounded, not as AU., fig. 17s. The pot is 
wwed with black glaze, except the edge of the foot, a narrow band on the lower part of the 
body, and a panel on one side from the neck to handle levels on the upper edge of Ae panel 
M wtJined tongues in groups. In the panel, human figure with sword, baldrick and sheth, 
in Kniclauf to r., about to slay a centaur (to 1.; the centaur has a human figure with 
appended horse body) whom he has seized by the hair. The centaur touches the attache’s 

On the 1 ., seated sphitvc to r. In the field, eagle and rosette filling (one dot* 
^d-circle, the rot incised, some with double centres). Neat slender style, wiui careful 
incision. Late MC. The ground is not red. The blau portions of the vase arc enlivened 
with red bands. 

(S) Dugas, Deios XVII: ten examples, all fragmentary. As far as dating by shape 
and style is coucemed it does not appear that much can be extract^ from the surprising 
number of CTampies of this shape found on Rheneia. As m the case of most of the neck- 
^phorae, there seems to be a dose association in style with the narrow-footed jug shape. 
In shape, some seem to have the shoulder more rounded than others, but this does not appear 
to indicate earlier date. Possibly the narrower taller examples are later, si nce the hydriae 
decorated in inferior ‘While Style' are of this shape. PJ. 60, 129 aod 130, if CorinthiaD, 
would appear to be LG II. PI. 60,120 is a very obvioiu metallic shape, though the expression 
metallic should be used with cautron; cf. AJA LI (1947), 2^ ff. 

Pl- ^,131, 132, 132 and pi. 61, 134: all with liacar decoration. Ovoid body; concave 
neck; fiat vertical and horizontal handies. The shape is doSe to that of the Jugs with narrow 
l^t. Mouth, neck and handles covered with black glaze. Bands and dot-and-band on 
sho^dw; bn^ band on lower portion of body 5 rays. The rest of the body is roerved. 

. . 61, 138: heavy rim (concave on the underside), with a sU^t* moulding where it 

joins the neck. Concave neck, with slight moulded ring at the Junction of neck body. 

, broad ov^ body. The animal fneze of the shoulder is divided by dot-and-band 

nom the mam frieze, in which are remains of a horseman and bull. Broaif band and rays 
below. Quite neat style, resembling that of warrior arybalioi. Perhaps EC. 

Pl. or, *39: rim with hollow underside; concave neck, with slight moulded ring at the 
jimcQon of neck and body; broad ovoid body. Rim and neck covered bla^ glaze, with 

neck. Animal frieze on the shoulder (with buU, panther (?), owl 
and nJImg of incised rosettes and blobs); below, two narrow bands, homontal zig-zag in 
the handle band, broad band and rays. Probably EG. 

PI. 61, *373.^ the greater pan restored in plaster. Rim and neck as in r39, covered with 
black fiw. Ovoid body. Remains of EC/MG animal frieze on the shoulder; the rest 
covwed black glaze, except for a reserved band; rays around the base. 

PI. 61, 135 : nm and neck as in 130, but broader in proportion to the body. Ovoid body. 
Kim, neck and handle covered with tlack glaze. On shoulder, incised verticals and broad 
band. Or» frieze, with heavy MC style animals, as far as can be judged from the scanty 
The lower portion of the body, as fer as preserved, is covered with black glaze. 

,. ,V*. and neck not preserved. The body U decorated as 135. Rough 

blobby style. MC. ® 

Pi. 61, 140: z^uth with rounded section; flat shoulder; rather broad ovoid body. 

1 he v^ IS with black glaze except for a reserved panel extending from the junction 

ol and body to about two-thirds the distance down the body. In the panel, slender 
confronted aphiiwcs. No filling, LG I. ^ 
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Sec NC., 324, and the variant shapes there illustrated- It is a LC I shape, 
probably taken over from Attic. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 

(1) AT 1936,134, fig. 22. Cf. for the shape, AC, fig. 167. No red slip. Siren between 
confronted sphinxes; scanty fillmg; slender (bnm wth neat incision. LC I. From 
Taranto, Vaccarella, ct. 43, in a MC/LC 1 grave-group. Amyx, 210, n. 21 considers ii a 
descendant of the ' D^cate Style 

(2) Unpubbsbed, from Taranto, Vaccarella, Via Nettiino, 7/3/34. In Taranto, Museo 
Nazionale. Shape as AC, fig. 167- Covwed with black glaae, except for a reserved panel. 
In the panel i confronted seated sphinxes with bird between; rosettes. LG I. Pound 
with MC /LC pottery. 

The place of manu&cture of the following is obscure : 

From Taranto, Vaccarella, Via lapypa, 23/4/26. In Taranto, Museo Nazionale. 
Shape as AC, fig, 167. Pale, very finely pink clay. Outlined tongues on the shoulder 
(every third overlaid red), rough doi'dnd-band below. The rest of the vase is covered with 
black glaze, except for a resent panel with light brown surface. In the panel: Boread 
running to r., t^tween griffon-birds. Good cardul in^on. Abundant use of added red 
and white enhancement; elaborate incision of scales on the Boread’s tumc. One dot-and- 
circle filling ornament. It is not Gazomenian or Chalddian. It might be Attic, or a local 
imitation 01 Corinthian. 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following reference: 

eVA Oxford II, pi. $, 5 (1928. 1 j): AC., 1361. 


BOTTLES 

For a discussion of the shape, see A'C., 313, and Amyx, 226. Amyx adds 
some new examples to Payne’s list. The shape with continuous profile may 
have been the earlier, ef. ie Cretan orientalising bottles (the earliest known 
examples ?), AA XLVIII (1933), 305-6, fig. 17, row i, 4 (early orientalising) 
and row 2, i (of a slender elongated form (with cable band and floral)). 
These are republiihed in Hesperia XIV, pi. 19, i and 3. Some examples 
with offset neck seem feirly late {cf. the San Simeon bottle and the two from 
the North Cemetery at Ck)rinlh mentioned below), but the continuous profile 
type also occurs at a fairly late date (eg. at Pcrachora), as wcU as inter¬ 
mediate shapes. It cannot be said with certainty that the Lesbian bucchero 
bottle with offict neck {Perachora I, pi. 28,8 and p. 96) is early, though it might 
be- Both types are probably contemporary. 

Add to Payne’s list jVC., nos. 1067-72, and p. 339 XXXII, pi. 87, 

3) the following: 

(i) Amyx, 226 and pi. 31 a. In the Hearsl Collection. Flattened globular b^y and 
slightly concave cylindrical neck. Two frieze of aoimab of late MC or LC 1 style, wtih 
indsM blobs. Style akin to the kotyle CVA Oxford II, pi. 2, 39 (1922- 210)? 
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^ \» 3 «» 4 « Two fine examples with broad 

d^olt^ .V of unusual we.. The la^ example is 

PmW *.h ^ patterns and worn animal friejc 

X vXm i^LC I) beside grave 139 m the North Cemetery at Cor^th 

with b^^hJ^v from gmvc 476 at &ela (found with point^ aryballoi), 

wfh Wy, half offset neck and linear decoration might be local rather than Corinthian 

con.sup^fide pallida *). The s 2 ne doubt prevails concerning It 
^ cave cf Herakleiisa, KavaU (PAE 1938, 87, fig. 7 

The *wpper h« dUappra^ from most bottles. One type of stopper is iUustraied bv 

a i:rh-fflatJSi^ron^il ^ S^> 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following reference: 

M., no. 1068 (CVA Hague 1 , pK 4, i): now also Amsiadam, Gids, pi. 55, no. 1281. 


RING VASES 

Johansen, VS, 27, deals with the origin of the shape, and Payne, .M:., 313, 
with Its Oormthian form. Payne mainiams that all Corinthian ring vases 
are circular m section, though those of the Protocorinthian period arc rcct- 
an^lar, but in jVC., 340, he calls the rectangular-section ring vase in Boston, 
f airban^ pi. 43, 420, Corinthian. The catalc^e description of it shows 
clewly that it is Boeotian. The rectangular section of PC ring vases coupled 
with their larger size and conical foot indicates that the Corinthian ring vase 
IS a ne^^vention. It has nothii^ in common with the East Greek ring 
a^os. Th»e are, however, some ring vases with rectangular section among 
those usually ascribed to Boeotia which might well be Corinthian, and at 
jttst one with flattened sides rather than rectangular section, to serve as a 
link between the two types. Ure collects a considerable number of Corinthian 
^mpl« of orcular section in Hesperia XV (1946), 30^0, and in the same 
article treaft th<Me with rectangular section, which, for the most part, he 
asenbes to Boeoiia, following the usual practice. The type with rcctauffuJar 
action IS al» dossed by Greifenhagen, AA LI (1936), 399. Two of 
Grcilenhagen s Boeotian ’ group arc ascribed to Corinth by Ure. The 
tmt IS XVII, pi. 56, 70 (with a somewhat different mouth from the 
other cx^pltt quoted by Greifenhagen). Ure describes its shape as ‘ almost 
rectangular (op, at., 42, no. 47); it appears to be completely so. The style 
certainly seems much more Corinthian than the usual examples with 
rect^guli^ section, though the clay (' brun clair ’) does not sound like the 
usual Connthian. The other example is CVA Hague I, pL 6, 9, which, as 
Oreifenhag^ pomu out, is very similar to Corinthian. Ure classes it among 
the Corinthian (op. cit., 42, no. 46); it has flattened sides rather than rect- 
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angular section- The example in Langlot2, Wiirzburg, pi. 9, 121, decorated 
with bands of red and dot-and-band, with ‘ yellow-red clay ’ and * brown 
glaze may also be Corinthian. Langlotz compares, not very aptly, 
Munich, SH.y pi. 12, 324 a, which certainly has a non-Corinthian system of 
decoration. The example in Bonn, A A LI (1936), 397-8 (with ‘grey- 
yellow ’ clay and ‘ dull brown ’ glaze) seems as if it could be Corinthian at 
first sight, but is marked as Boeotian by the roundel on the shoulder. 

The ordinary Corinthian type of ring vase is much less common than 
aryballoi and alabastra (Ure lists some fi^-odd examples), but seems to 
have been used for the same purpose, i.e.y as a container of perfume. No 
great skill was lavished on the decoration of ring vases. A feature of their 
decoration is the outline female head, of very inferior style, and a sort of 
debased warrior aryballos style, usually with horsemen. 

Besides the examples given in Ure’s list, there are the following, of which 
no further detail is available: 

Syracuse, from San Mauro. 

Crotone 1786, from Petelia (?). 

Palermo, from Selinus, grave 

See also Mingaezini, Vest CAsUltcniy 149-50, with a list containing several examples which 
are possibly Rhodian imitations, and pi. 29, 4. An Italian imitation is Dohan, PkUsdelfihia, 
pl« * 3 " *4. iwm Vulci. 


MASTOI 

See 312, and the references to the shape given there. The mastos 
was apparently in use earlier in Attica than Payne thought (i.e., c. 550-40), 
if the object on the Sophilos sherd from Samos (- 4 Af LXII (1937), pi. 57,1) is 
really a masios. Karouzou thinks it was introduced into Attica by Sophilos. 

To Payne*s list add the following: 

eVA Mute Ro£n, pi. 7, 4-6 and 9 ^ 3 ) * clay greenish-yellow, with dear yellow surface. 
The handles are horizontal. In the trieze: peison redlolng at a feast, padded dancers, 
rider on an ass tor., more padded dancers, rioer on an ass or horse to r., and two more 
^ores (not padded?}. Burlesque of the Return of Hcphalstos? See Jdl LI I (1937), 
214-15, and the whole artidc, by Broromer, on such scenes. The style is very crude, wone 
even than J/C., no. J359. l6 1. 


KRATERS 

For a discussion of the shape see AC'., 300-1 (EC); 316 ff. (MC); 328-30 
(LC I); 330 (LG I, of ‘ Chicidian’ slxape). Weinberg, Corinth VUy i, 56 
mentions a fragment of a Late Geometric Attic column-krater (Hw^eria, 
Suppl. II, 173, C in, figs. 115 and i2ij see Young’s discuision there), 
wHch puts the origin of the shape with handle-plates back to the first quarter 
of the seventh century, or earlier, as far as Attic pottery is concerned. In 
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connection with Payne’s suggestion that the shape was adapted from the 
Geometric form with slantii^ band from the handle to the rim, Young says 
{op, cit.y 173): 'The Geometric form, however, is often very metallic in 
character; the Corinthian krater AJA XXXIV (1930), 411, %. 5, shows 
decided metallic influence in its flaring foot and flat band handles, projected 
for some little distance beyond the join along the edge of the rim, the flat 
form of which is also metallic. Bronae kraters may well have had flat Lug 
handles projecting from the rim and supported below by metal struts; these 
were adapted rather than copied by the potters for their vases. Our handle 
would then be a copy and not an adaptation This would appear to depend 
upon the existence of such bronze kraters, of which Young quotes no examples. 
In any case there is no continuous tradition of such a shape through Proto- 
corimhian; the Corinthian krater is practically a new invention, which 
found its imitators in Attica (but cf. AM "IXli (1937), 114, n. 3 for an Attic 
krater from Van, regarded by Karouaou as older than the oldest known 
Corinthian). If Weinberg’s dating is correct the krater Corinth Vll^ i, pi. 24, 
180 represents the LPG stage of a scries of kraters extending through the 
eighth century and the first three-quarters of the seventh, with horizontal 
or diagonal handles, but there arc no Protocorinthian examples with handle- 
plates. 

Add to Payne’s list the following: 


0 ) eVA Musa AoAn, pi. 7, i_a (1056): column-krater cf yellow clay, with reddish 
with three padded dancers. Neat MC style. 

(ai CJM Hague II, pi. 8, ^ (inv. 2034): fragment with processing men and women, 
ine thw wmen share one hunation. lllwirated also in Amsterdam^ Gids, pi. 57, 1291 a. 
oce Ll| (192S), 52-65, for a discussion of such a representation of women. Another 
irapnent, pi. 57, 1291 b, with three female heads to r., and a man and woman, the 
litut ^1, m a chariot (reins only preserved), representing a wedding procession 
(Pclcus And Thetis?), l«long$ to a similar krater, LC I. 

MC ^ : fragment; youthful rider with spear, gaJlopi:^ to r, 

iate^l^G^ ’^^ 7 (inv. 20S9); handJe-pIate; siren with curved wing to left. Good style, 

{5) Ibid., pi 8, 8 (iav. 203 ij : fragment of handle-pUte, with part of a woman’s head 
and Che msenpoon gPATA. MC? 

(6) CVA Pclstid l (Gohichow), pi, 7, i a-d (inv. 158). With handles rising slighUy above 

S ^ ^ f *5 below). On tl 2 uMer surface 

OJ me nm is » irieac of anunaU; note the hippocamps and the way in which the f&incs raise 
a torepaw. Crouching sphinxes under the handles; on the body two friezes of animals. 
sryi«*”^^ especially noteworthy. It would appear to be EC, uniting several 

I, pi. 7, I a-e (8/36 ri- On the rim, scale-paitem, with 
white doe (cf- ^., no. 1169^ On the handlc-plates, hoSc maeander. 

In upp«r (main) fn«e; (A) warrior 
1 to ^ i cavalcade of three horsemen, 

eacn with a «d bone; the horaemen carry shields. The middle (indsed) bUaon ia a common 
pattern on arybaUoi; perhaps important for dating the pattern; see Amyx, 231, n. zo8, 
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and p. 201 above; it resembles AC., fig. 54 H, which cannot, therefore, be as late as Payne 
(AC., 148) would date it. The second fiieae contains aniraaU. In the sp«e under the 
handJes, a siren with reverted head. In the main frieze the forms are relatively slender; 
note the long legs of the horses. There ia no filling. In the animals of the frieze the lion 
type ia a more slender form of the ‘ Scal^pattem^ lion, an obvious modification of AC., 
pi, 20, 1 -2- The panthers are a later and more elonraied version of AC-, pi. 24, $. The 
vaac is important {1) for connecting animal frieze and ^ figure ’ styl^ and (2) aa die meeting 
place of a developed stage of the ‘ heavy ’ style, and a certain type of ‘ slenoer ’ style- Smith 
says of it; ‘ Middle Corinthian, to be placed very near AC., 1169. The pattern of the rims 
of these kraters is not enough to put them squarely in Payne’s ‘ Scale-pattern ' group, but 
there ia at least a connecdon; ef. our lion with his pi. 30, 9 ’. 

(8) Bonn, A. Orrifenhagen, AA LI (1956), 343 £f, 13 (inv- 374.19), fig. x6. Fragroent 
of a coiumn-krater- Bcar^ man r., wim spear- By the same hand, AC., no. 1187, of 
MC period. 

(9) /Wd., 14 (inv, 1114.2), 15. Fragment of a krater, fium under the handle. From 

Selinus. Under the remnant of a handle appears Ajax, sittii^ (?) to r., with a spear 
across his shoulder; then Diomedes, standing to r., with a spear in the same portion; 
sL^hi traces of a third figure. The inscriptions arc mendonod by Payne, AC., 169, no. 74. 
Banning of the sixth century? 

(10) Uid., 15 (inv. 6^7.82), fig. 16. From Naucratis. Fragment with the lower part 
of I^erakles (in short chiton) bolding the body and head of a snake- Herakles and the 
Hydra? MC. Add this example to Amandry’s list of representations of this Labour of 
Herakles in Mon Piot XL, 32. 

(11) Boston, Fairbanks, pi- 49, 407 (inv. 13.96). Fragment of rim, neck and shoulder 
of krater with handle-plate and Eianale; the latter, to judge from the photograph, appears 
to assume a half-ring form. Rays on rim; on the handle-plate: seated jihvphallic man with 
one hand raised to nls head ; incised roscttca. ' Pale red ' clay; somewhat lustrous black 
glaze; added red. Payne (.W., 340) calls the style EC. 

(12) Jiid., pi. 37; krater fragments from Naukralis: 341.1, with cock, EC?; 341.2, the 
best of the fragments, with part of a rank of warriors to r., with loog-crested helmets, raised 
spears and shields; eagle in field; good s^Ie, fine careful ind^n; MC?; 341.3 and 4, rim 
fragment and handle-plate, /bid., 346,1 (goat), 346,4 (padded dicers of better style than 
usual on kraters) and i 46>5 (panther), MC?, seem also to be krater firagraents. 

(13) Toronto, Rffl, 16, 202 (C 3rO- From Saota Maria di Capua. The body 
narrows sharply to the heavy inverted-torus foot (as AC., pi. 43, 2). The surfece is covered 
with a ‘ light reddish-brown wash The interior is black, with a red band near the Up- 
Zig-zag lines on the upper surface of the lip. On the handle-plaies (i) lotus-palmette, 
streamer and bud compfex in white, with derails in glaze. The rest of the rim, neck and 
handles are black. At the junction of neck and shoulder, neat outlined tongues, alternately 
overlaid red. In main frieze: (A) two bearded men, with spears, conversing; clad in long 
chiton and himation draped diagonally in the figure on the left, worn in dmwl fashion by 
the other; these are flanked by youthfu( horsemen with spears. In the field, vertical branch, 
flying eagles and a bird like a swan but with long legs. One horse is white; plentiful red 
enhancement, including the mane of the black horse; the chitons are white with glaze 
interior lines and borders; the bimatia are overlaid red; (B) three youthful horsemen 
walkii^ to r. with spears; added red. The middle house is white, with glaze inner 
details, and black mane overlaid red. Eagles in the field. The editors compare Munich, 
Sff., pi. II, 344» AC., no. 1455. Uoder the handles (i) siren with spread wings; (ii) 

E ifron-bird. No inscfiptions. The above is divided by a narrow band from a secondary 
eze of animals, four pairs of panthers and goats, and a swan (?). No fillii^. Cf. AC., 
pi. 41, 4. The secondary frieze marks the krater as Lau Corinthian, as do the abundant use 
of white and the slender type of horse (cf. AC., pi. 41, i) in A. Note that in B the hones 
are heavy; the leading horse m^ht almost be Early Corinthian. The human figures In 
their advariced stage ordrawing also indicate a late date. It belongs to Payne's group AC., 
no. 1455-8, the painter of whiA Amyx, 226, n. 29, would call the Hippolyius Painter from 
AC., no. 1456. 
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(14) Clara Rkcdos VIII; th« fragment Marmaro, gr. 22, 4 (found with other odds and 

ends in an * area di cremaalone * of MC/LC period), with a sphinx and padded dancers 
might belong to a kratcr. ' 

(15) Corinih VII, j, 63 and pi. 32, 233, Variant shape, with wide mouth and body, and 

a loot much wider than usual. The handles project above the upper surface of ^ rim, and 
^e joined w it by small ledges. It is covered with black glaze, with polychrome batuds at 
intervals. Frimi the ‘ £C ’ well-group, and may therefore be dated e. 600 b.c. or a little 

later. its in tWm «.ll^ . .S.L .. . .« 


. snape 01 jvc., no-1175. Cj. also the example in Poland, no. 6 above- 

(16) Jtrid., 74 - 5 > pJ*: 3^-9> 3*2: column-krater, Lonis-pahnette chain on the upper 
sui^e of the nm. In the main frieze, Herakles and Centaurs- In the lower frieze, animals 
and a padd^ N® filling. Weinberg correctly dates the krater (which was an 

isolated hnd) to a little after 600 b.c., and gives a full discussion of its shape and decoration. 

(17} Ibid., 75-6, pl. 313-19; sundry column-krater fragments, including five handJe- 
p)at«. 310 » noteworthy, with a finely indsed bull's head. Of the other fragments only 
313 (with part of two horsemen, a flying e^Ie and a seated ^inx in the main frieze, and 
pm 01 a fheac of ammals below) is worthy ofmention. Its style is neat; Weinberg compares 
/’ 6 and pi. ^,7. a 1— 

.118) Ine krater in Torcello Museum (unpublished, but mentioned by Payne, IIC.. 180) 
IS of mediocre MG style with a main frieze: (A) combat of warriors on ibot: (B) mouniS 
warriors; and a frieze of animals below. ^ ' 

(10) The krater in the Gallatin Collection mentioned by Payne in J/C, 342 and in CVA 
^*r*^^* published in CVA Fogg Museum and Gallatin Collections, pi. oa, 

tf-ft. The frieze between the handles contains p^ded dancers ranged around a &ater 
and playing leapfrog. Below arc two friezes of heavy elongated animals! 

“ of early MC style, not so very far from the Scale-pattern Paintcr- 
(20) RjU 5 ^X 111 , 58-9; krater fragments from AntUsa in L«bos. Rim fragments 
decoratM with lotus-palmccic, two handle-plates, and body fragments described as ‘ showing 
bo^ nding (wface ground)Two or three kratcre represented, Period: ‘first Quarter 
of the sixth century *. h 

(ai) BSA yCXV, i6a-3, and pi. 37, 34. From Kato Phana, CSiios. Fragment of 
shoifrde* from below run near handle. Clay reddish and micaceous; thin red wash Out¬ 
lined tonnes on the shoulder with red (and white?) enhancanent. In frieze, man to r 
[not padded), woman to 1., nude, and man to 1. (padded?), all dancing: small portion of 
Wrd s or siren s wng. Remains of inscription. Related W Payne to the krater JVC., no. 
r47d ^up of no- 1431, the Andromeda Group), doubtful. Certainly related to 
p»aaea dancer kracer ngmnits from Penchora (Limenia)* 

I 

Add to Payne’s catalogue the following references : 

CVA Oxford U, pi. 6; 20: -VC., no. 1190- 

eVA Hag^Il, pi. 8, 2-3 (iny. 2033 and 202^and pi. 8. 6 (inv. 2090): JVC., no. 1188. 

*“• Aj ihtd., 8, jo: no. 1472 A. • 

CVA Madrid, pi. 6, s a-r; JVC, no. 1482. 

Boim, A. Grcifenhagen,^A LI, no. 12, fig. 14: JTC.no. 1164, 

CoTMtli Vf/j pi 26, 188: JVC, no. 776; ibui., pi. 42, 334; JVC., no. 1177. 

Boston) Fairbanks, pi. 48, 496 (inv. ot.Swo): AC-, no. 1462 

no. 1295 {CVA Ha^ li, pi. 8, 10): JC., no. 1472 A. 05 j 

Mingazzini, CoU. Casull^ pi. 28,1-4; AC., no. ufs6 
Neurebauer, Fiihrer, pi. 14: JVC., no. 1471. 

Buschor, Griec^che ^en (1940), 68, fig. 79: JVC., no. 1446. 

2 bul,, $9, fig. 80; AC., no. 1477. 
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(14} AM 1938, gs-j, fig. r (a poor reproduction of Alinan 527$^): //€., no. 1x97. 
Technau, icc. ciL, places it earlier than A'C., no. 1471, and relates it to kc., no. 1187. 


R. J, HoppsR 


NOTE 

Since the above was written, several important publications have appeared which are 
concerned principally or incidentally with Corinthiao b.f. pottery and Its problems. Short 
observations on laesc works, which could not be conveniently incorporated in the text and 
notes above, are added here. 

(i) T- J. Dunb^bin’s Tfu Wislem Gruks (1948) contains a very great deal which touches 
on aspects of Corinthian pottery, Eroecially to be noted are: 43 n., the absence of pre- 
colonisation remains at Sdinus; 259-03, Corinthian b.f, and local imitations in South luly 
and Sicily; aSo, the early oikoi at.Sdinus; 301-5, general on Selinus; 435-71, on the 
chronology of western sites and Protocorinthian, includii^ especially Selinus (457-6 and 
45^ and the problem of the Perachora scarabs (464-5) which iodirectly concerns tnc dating 
of Cormihian b.f. pottery. See also, passim, on A^agas and Kamarina. 

(ii) Of more specialised interest is the publication in Htspefia XVII (1948), 197 ff., by 
S. Weinberg, of another important wcQ-^up horn Corinth, Called Well-Group D and 
discovered between the back of the West Shops and the Museum, it is dated by Weinbere 
to the same period as the ‘ Early Corinthian * Well-Group found to the North of Tetnple E 
(published by Weinberg in Corinth VI!, i, 60 ff., nos. 218-311). ‘ They give *, says WeinWg, 

‘ a rather complete picture of the avera^ pr^uction 0: the Corinthian Koameikos in the 
last quarter of the seventh century. * Incidentally they also give some idea of foreign imports. 
Athens is already appearing as a source of pottery. This new welUgroup adds nothing to 
our knowledge of the chronology of Corinthian, but yields some interesting pots, of which 
the following are most important; D i, a rough late Transitional s.b. oinochoe, with an early 
double-lotus centre molir; Ds, a similar jug with rather rough ‘elongated* EC animal 
frieze; D4, s.b. oinochoe, curious for its decorative system, uU-, one wide band around the 
body, two narrow bands below, and neat dot-rosetUs in the shoulder frieze; D6, black- 
gl^ed beak-spouted ovoid oino^oe, of which the shape seems unique; D7, a spherical jug 
with shallow offset neck and circular mouth, related to the example mentioried above in the 
text (under ‘Globular Oinochoai *) from the ‘ EC’ well-group Cmnth VI!, i, pi. 3a, 231; 
Dll and 12, jugs related in shape to the oipe type, one covered with black ^aze, and the 
other with wid^y-spaced bands; Dig, blaclc-polychrome krater of the same type as Corinih 
VU, i, 32, 2^ (sec ‘ Kraters' no. 15 above); the foot of the latter should restored as 
that ofTlis (so Weinberg). To the s^hoi with offset rim from the ‘ EC * well-group (see 
‘ Cups, A. With of&et nm and corded foot ’ above) may now be added the very varied 
selection from the new well-group, Uz. D51-D39, none of which, however, shows signs of the 
conical foot of the mote elaborate Corintman cups with ofhet rim. Another well^oup, 0 , 
affords an example, Cn (pi. LXXV), of the probable prototype in the late Geometric period 
(‘ third and early fourth quarter of the eighth century ’) of these skyphoi. D55 is a cup with 
continuous profile and ring foot; on exterior, band and rays; on interior, band and Typhon 
with Curved wings to left; style hard to date, For the overall interior decoration, cj, the 
cup of similar shape in Bonn Cups 5 ’, no. 1 above). D^, black-polychrome one-handled 
mug; it may be, as Weinberg says, an imitation of the Attic examples such as D58-D59. In 
view of the rarity of the shape t^lC following may be mentioned: CVA Coptnhagsn U, pi, 91, 

I (inv. ABC X039), acquir^ in Greece; one-handled mug with offset rim; ycllow-^y 
clay, grey-brown glaze; decorated with a series of birds and blobs, no indsioo. It is oUled 
Corinthian, but for its shape cf. AJA XLVl (1942), 41, fig. 28, a one-handled mug from 
Phaleron grave 16. 3 (last quarter of the seventh century). The Copenhagen exampfe may 
belong to the ‘ Swan Group ’ of Attic. D63, concave-sided pyxis and lid with heavy knob; 
the style cannot be made out in the photograph, but Weinberg compares cxx. of the Mykonos 
Group (for rosettes only ?). The remainder of the vas^ and ^agments are of no importance, 
except D14 and D15, two good-style medium alabastia with boundir^ lines above and below 
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the fHeze; EC, both by the s&me hand; note the use of led dots in the same fashion as the 
more u$u^ white. 

(iii) In BSA XL]]] (1^43), i fF. Professor M. Robertson pubUshes the Geometric and 
later finds from Aetos, Ithaha, which include a certain amount of Corinthian, for the most 
part of little importance in comparison with the Ithakan fabric from the same site. Note 
the following, all kotyle fragments: no. 33 (pi. 14), perhaps early Transitional rather than 
LPC; no- 34 (pi. 14), Transitional, with coarse bavy animal fheze; Robertson compares 
JVC., pi. IS, 8-10; no. 39 (pi- 14, and fig. o), MC; Apollo (In chariot?) Musageics and 
Muse with patterned dreas- For the subject Itobertson compares F, dt D.y V, 144, fig. 590 
(AC., no. 958). No. 40 (pi. 14), kotyle with reserved band with linear pattern, between 
broad glaze bands, thin rays; l^obertson relates it to AC., nos. 970 -t, connected in turn 
with the Samos Group; LC 1 . A dinos or krater fragment, no. 63 (fig. 15), shows a curious 
technique, which is L^ and Transitional, as Robertson points out; a bird ^with polychrome 
enhancement?) is indsed on the black glaze ground of the fragment; it is ascribed to the 
LPG period but is, perhaps, somewhat later. Oinochoe fragments; no. 148 (pi. 15 and 
fig, 2 d), remains of scale*pattem band, single frieze, with lion, running man, lion (head 
reverted), geese (?) with raised wing, rear body of Uon; dot-rosettes; PC lion type, but 
rather heavy style between LPG and Transitional. Nos. 150 (fig. 27), 152 (pi. n), 153 (pi. 
11), 22( (pi. (I, olpe?), var^ng styles of mediocre Tiandtional animal mese. No. 156 

£ . 28), fragments of go^ EC/MC style, which seem to have some details in common with 
large group of Louvre E 565. Correct, in op, cit,, 40, the reference to the plates AC, 
nos. (054-^5. These are connected by Payne vdth the arybsJlos no. 853, not with no. 835. 
The latter is the connectii^ link between the two groups. The same article contains very 
useful general comments on shapes, mainly PC but with some interest for Corinthian: 
cups and kotylai, 1 0-13, for the origin of the kotyle; kraters, 24''25; pyxides, 28-29; 
low pyxides, 29-30, *- . . the only type of pyxis that supAvcs the Geometric period at 
Corinth *(?); broad-bottomed oinc^oai, 40-43; tall-necked ditto, 43-45 ; round-mouthed 
ditto, 45-47. In his general comment, 53-59, Professor Robertson is concerned wholly with 
Protocorinthian. 

(iv) Worthy of mention solely on account of the associated Attic is the pottery found in 
the Corinthian Agora (S.E. Buil^ng), in a well (‘ of the third quarter of the ^th century *), 

E ubllshed in Hisperia XVI (2947), 233 ft., and pi. LV, 4, by Broneer (* Investigations at 
orinth 1946/47 ’). The associate Atdc is inferior b.f. arid black glaze-polychrome. The 
Corinthian is 01 very poor quality. Of that illustrated, the large kotyle is LG II; on the other 
hand the small kotylai are not, at first sight, greatly differeht in shape and style, if they can 
be said to have style, from ‘ BC ’ wcU-group 254, 256, 257 (CorfetA i), or Well-Group D, 
D43 {Htsperia XVII, pi. XXXXI); closer i2)spection shows mat they are not so tall as' earlier * 
exx., and have an angular fbotring. The medium-sized kotyle ^ows a curious rendering 
of the wing of the confronted sphinxes (apprentice work?). 


Addendum to p, 182, noU $6^ 

AA 1943, which contains (417-441) the evidence for Kiibler’s new dating, is now available. 
The evidence is provided by that very complex group of grave structures discovered by the 
German School at Athens m the Kerameikos area under Hagia TVias. It comprises * eln- 
undzwanzig mitunter wohlerhaltene Grabhugel und Orabbauten uber- und durcheinander ’ 
{AA 1936, 184). The structures in question and the finds associated with them were briefiy 
pubii^cd in A A 1933, 262-287; * 934 > 19^228; and 1936, 181-208, where the complexity 
of the structures, some overlying and cutting into others, is much emphasised. A study of 
these reports in connection with A A 1943, 417-441, is not easy, since the numbering of the 
grave structures (I-XVIII) xr^AA 1943 is at times difficult 10 link up with the groups set out 
m the excavation reports. The importance of these structures lies in the association in or 
near them of Protoatde with Protocorinthian and Corinthian pottery. Thus they seem to 
provide the means to a valuable chronological link-up. In tlU first publication in (934, 
Kubler accepted the chronological scheme of Payne, and fitted the succes^on of structures 
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su)d the Protoa^c associated with them seeminjiy without difficulty into it- Gf. AA 1034, 
199: ‘ Die seitliche Abfblge der dnzelnCQ Anlagen ist aa ihrer Schicktung und gegenseit^n 
Stdruog klar abzulesen. Ihi Zeitansatz und damit die Daderung der frUlutlischea Beigabm, 
deren seitlicl^ VcrhaltnU untereinander durch die Schichwnfolgc festUegt, eigibt sich aus 
den protokorinthischen> korinthischen und actisch-kormthisierenden Fuaden> deren Daderung 
nach den Unterauchungen Paynes als gesichert giltIt should be observed that J. M. Cook 
uKd some of the matenal for Kis study of Protoattic (cf. BSA XXXV, 301-2), and discussed 
the relative dating of two of the structures (‘ Opferrinnen * i and 2, 30^1 x). In this 

latter passage, if the present writer understands the argument correctly, Co^ shows cause 
to query Kiiblcr's relative order for these two structures, which, indeed, is based on purely 
cei^amic evidence, since' the excavations in themselves have given no indication of ihe^ date 
in relation to one another *. This case serves to show that some of the evidence (and indeed 
a very important part) is not beyond debate. 

It appears to the present writer that there is by no means a very clear succession of 
structures, each successive one superimposed upon or, in an uoajnbiguous manner, cutting 
into the one below it. Indeed the connection, in some groupings, of ‘ Grabhtlgel 
‘ Opferrinne ’ and ' Brandgrab ’, as suggested by Kuhler in A A 1934, 196^06 and espeaaily 
in 30 $^, seems very xmeertain, and the same appears true, on occasions, of die positioning 
of the finds associated with them; cf. e.g. the position of the krater with lotus chain, A A 1933, 
264*^. In pariicular, as Kubler himself seems to admit {AA 1933, 367, 370, 377; 1934, 
319^0), the nature and connections of the ‘ Opferrinnen' are quite obscure. The site n ad 
been used down to the end of the sixth century, or at any rate to the second half of it (A A j 933, 
363). Has sufficient allowance been made for the disturbance of earlier groups by later 
structures? In any case the Attic, Prococormthian and Corinthian are not, for the most 
part, associated together in those structures which are clearly shown to be successive through 
their superimposiliOD. 

In view of these considerations, which might seem to cast doubt on the value of the evidence, 
it is all the more suiprising to And Ktibler, in AA 1943, suggesting a revision of Payne’s 
chronology with the following arguments, (i) Some, at any rate, <» these grave structures 
are of oSvious importance. One, therefore, cannot have been erected on or disturbed 
another except after a considerable passage of time. * Unter Aufwand errichtet standee 
dicse Grabm&icr Vornchmer sicher gnaumc Zeit in der Obhut der Familien der Toten und 
sind nicht s^leich unter anderen brdmalen verschwunden* {AA 1943, 429-30). ’Man 
sieht, die Stdnmg der alteren Anlagen durch jimgere wird lange vermleden, die Grabbauien, 
ebenfalls durch luAgeh&rteten Porosputz gesichert, sind alle in rich zusammengestOrzt, bevor 
sie uberdeckt weraen ’ (AA 194$, 431-a), (E) The succession of structures, when dated 
according to PavM’s chronology, does not allw, in Kubleris opmion, sufficient time for the 
development of !^otoatric and i^riy Attic Black Figure from the stylistic stage of the Kyno- 
sarm Amphora and its cormections to the stage of the Deiaoeira Group (cf. AA 1943, 432). 
Kiiblcr attempts to show this by a review cf Attic vase painting of the period in question, on 
which indeed the present writer also feels that much work remains to be done to demonstrate 
the relations of Corinthian and Attic. Furthermore, at the end of his review of Attic vase 
painting from the krater with water*birds (AA 1943, 421, fig. 47) and the krater with lotus 
chain (AA 1933, 265, fig. 5, influenced by LPC and with traces of the Kynosarges style), both 
from structure XIll, to deinos of the Deianeira Group {AA >943, 425, f^. 52-4)} from 
structure XV, Kubler m^taias, AA 1943, 43^-9: ‘in den Anlagen XVt-xVIII nach 
Zer&li der Grabbauten XIV und XV auch nicht eines der zwisdien XIII und XV 

e iffcnen Mristerwerke als Nachzugler mchr begegnet. Der ZcHall und die Uber- 
ng der Bauten und Hiigel trecen also erst nach einer lai^en Reihe von Jahreo eln urid 
die Abfolge XIII-XVII uberspringt daher die grossartigste Phase der frilhen attischen 
Malerei ’ [AA 1943, 4 Sfl- 9 )—an aigumenlum ex absentia which leaves a great deal to be 
desired. 

Thus it comes about that Kubler, in keeping with his view that Payne’s chronology must 
be altered, first (AA im 3 > 439 ) proposes to aflow a generation (thirty years) b^vreen structure 
XI (620 B.C.), Xin (c. 590 B.O.), and XVI-XVIII {c. 5&0 B.C., or 550 a.c., allowing for the 
su^^ted considerate gap (sec above) between Xllf-XV and XVI-XVIII). However, 
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the dating of a group fXVl) v/hich ^onuios ‘ Early Corinthian ’ to 550 b.c, ‘ at the * 

seems to give KUbler pause, and he then modifies his intcry^ pOTods » twenty ycaw 
AiQ- ‘ Beschranken wir die Bauer der Erdmalc auf 80 Jahre ) to give XI ai c. 630 B.c. 
(obeerve that this fils in better with the stylistic dadng of the Attic pottery from thu scn^re, 
cf.^7o43, 480, £«. 46), XHI c. 610 8.C- and XVI-XVIll ‘friihestens c. 580 b.c. This is 
clidwrated to give , Mo) 65C--62S b c. for Late PrtWc^^ian, 625-610 
tional, and 610-580 B.o/tor Early Corinthian. Middle Connthian l5eg^ 580 s-.c or a 
little later ’. The chronolo^ of Early Atdc seems to be varied accprdir^ly w in excess 
of what might be expected from these dates for Corinthian. The kraier wth lotos chain ol 
XIII and ^perhaps ^ also the Hraeus amphora fall in the decade 62Ch6io b.c., and inc 


I and * Brandgrab ’ d, more or less ‘ contemporary 
Cook, BSA XXXV, 20^10. As Cook points out (litrf.), ‘ aoout tnc t 
century * was also Kubler’s former date for ‘ Opferrinne 2 
1 was formerly dated ‘ well before the middle of the century' (Ck^), cf. A A 1 


. Oof 

about the middle of the 
, 203), but ‘ OpfciTinnc * 

__ __ , 1 c), d. AA 1933, 267 and 

207. This variation obwously would make a good deal difference in the subsequrat 
cSonology, and is inadequately explained in AA i 943 « Kubler^s earlier rctoarto on the 
contents of ‘ Opferrinne ’ i would su^c the date of iV as tf. 670/65 b g * ^nd »h«_XI as 
r. 650/45 B.C., XIII as r- 630/25 b.c., and XVI-XVIII as tf. fookw b-C- Thus Kublers 
cal^aiions and Payne’s chronolw would seem to be reconciled. Cook, how^r, has shown 
reason for an earlier dating of' Opferrinne * 2 {BSA XXXV, 201), and that Opferrinne i 
is later than 2 (ibid., aoo-211), so the above si^gcsdon caraot sund. In this manner, whether 
he agrees with Cook’s dating or not (and in Xd 1943 he appean to ha^ accepted Cwx s 
date for ' Oierrinne ’ 0 > Kiiblcr’s chronolc^ seems to re«ive confirmatiOD. 1“ ««, 
however, the objection to Kiiblcr’s a^umcul lies not in the startup pomt ot the 
chronology but in the basic principles on which his argument rests. - . -1 

It is neither possible nor desirable to effect an elaborate review of the cvid«cc m detau, 
nor does the present writer feel competent to discuss here the chronology and relatiom ot 
Corinthian with Late Protoattic and Early Attic Black Figure, The cnucisms of b«ic 
principle, however, may be set out thus, (i) If it be argued that the grave straotuw had to 
fell into disrepair or be forgotten (excluding, one supposes, the possibility of political reversals 
bringing about the desecration of grave monuments) before newCT struc^es could be 
erected upon them or cut into them, then surely, accepting the desenpuon of some ol them 
as ‘ staltliche Anlagen ’ (tLf 1943,418) and' GrabmSOer Vomchmer ’ (M., 430), a g^a^n 
is not sufficient to prcxiuce this effect, to say nothing of twenty years, and this snort 
period is admitted an even shorter one is not excluded, (ii) It might be argued that me tune 
required for the Protoatlic-Early Atdc development betw^ Xllla^ XV seems to discredit 
Payne’s ^onology and lend verisimilitude to the suuescion m (1). Kiibler ai^tt [AA 19^* 
4321 that Payne's chronology allows only five years frr the development of style b^^ Me 
sttge of Protoaciic represented by the lotus chain kratcr [AA 1933, 265, fig. 3) m XIH with 
the' Transitional ’ jug, ko^le ar^ py^ sherd (AA 1 

t 9) and the 8 - . . . ... . 

AA i 943>42 



has uSn tlw latest poinblc date for Me Transitional in XIII, i.t. 630 b.c., and the earliest 
possible date for the CcTinihian in XV, i.s. 625 b.c,, to obtain this period of five years. What- 
ever opinion is held of the date of the olpe in XllI, the jug fra^ents in XV wm lar trw 
being the earliest of Early Corinthian, if indeed they can be dated at aU. (m) In all this 



kotyle ibid., 430 
says (more proba 
sitjed pyxis 1934 
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abo a confuaon, as so often seems 10 happen io such arguments on chronology, between the 
idea of contemporaneity of deposit in the grave group with that of contemporanoty of manu¬ 
facture. In any case the Transitional and Corinthian involved is of too inferior a quality 
and too limited in amount to allow any deductions to be drawn from it which arc at variance 
with those of Payne. Here the present writer would like to modity his opinion expressed on 
page 170 above, (iv) As was p^ted out previously, these Kerameikos finds were earEer 
taken to confirm Payne's chronology, or rather Payne's dates were accepted as the standard 
for the datii^ of the Protoatlic. Any change, on the basis of the Kerameikos excavations, 
seems unnecessary. It is to ^ noted that nowhere in bis expositioD, of the new chronolc^ 
does Kiibler take into consideradon its repercussions on the question of SeUnus, nor docs ne 
consider the difficulties arising from the extension of the period of Late Corinthian into the 
second h^Uf of the sixth century. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN ELEMENTS IN THE PREHISTORIC 
CIVILIZATION OF SERBIA* 


Under the same title M. M. Vasid published an article forty years ago, 
which was then the first step towards a systematic study of the connections 
between the Aegean area and the Serbian and North Balkan spheres.* M. 
Vasid^s article was the first result of the first systematic researches at Vinda, 
the most important site of the Northern Balkans. From this time on many 
excavations have been made at Vinda and other prehistoric sites, and the 
material has piled up too rapidly for scientific evaluation to cope with.* 
As the past forty years, ending with World War II and the subsequent events 
in Yugoslavia, must no doubt be reckoned an entire phase in the history of 
this study, it seems appropriate now to attempt to give a summary of the 
results so far gained. ^ 

Belbre coming to our real topic, it will be necessary to clear up the question 
of relative chronology. The permanent basis of this has always been M. 
Vasid's iiluminatir^ and important excavations at Vinda, although an 
exhaustive summary has not yet been completed. The four volumes of 
the large-scale Vinda publication and numerous articles,* and also the use 
of the material in the Vinda Museum and the National Museum (Beograd), 
permit one, however, to draw a clear chronological picture. The results 
from all other excavations fit into this picture without difficulty- The section, 
which is more than 10 5 m. deep, makes it easy to develop a relative chronology, 

' M. Va«6, BSA XIV (iflW-S), $16 ff. (j8$ ff.; III (tg 11), 1 #6 C; Mm XXX (1930). 

• V, fffwka,BASPK (lajS), 5 ff. X97 ^ i Oa- *9SO. «4 f[ i Nov., *> \9S$, 

* M. Vaai^ I (tgoS}, 89 ff.; MmJtM I 75s ff; ff. Vinla I-IV (tggivigsS); Slarwr XlU 

(1907), t77 n.j Slaiifm ll V ff * (19$$), 3 ff. and ff. 


* Tbe following abbreviations, additional to tboee customary In BSAy are used in this aniele: 


MO w Atdav ytr 

BASOR « BtdUtin Anariem StJiaois aj Qrintal Btseardi 

BASBR » SalUtm Stlwoi a/ff/wiuWm Rtstmh 

BROK • ffmaU du rimisdhgtnwtiseM>i ffennusmu 

hS « C. Taountaa At *eoi«7«pBal dvp9v6)jif Aiuf|v(«u rsI ZfotAev (( 90 S) 

J KES « Jawytal of Xttr Basltnt Status 
tfKW ■■ MiuMmgm 4 tt ffrAbutorifoUa Kmanistiant, Wwt 
OLZ » OritntahsUtfit Likraturziibmg 

BMat M W. A. Heurtley, PrthisimeMtudaaU (xg^S) 

PT M A.J. B. Waee and M. S. Thempson, Pre&Unc TMuafy 
ff. Vviis M M. Vasid, Prrviariik^ VinJSa I-lV (1950-6) 

147.^ « tVUner ^eitstkr^ 


I am ffraiefiil to Professors V. G. Qiilde and C. F. C. Hawke and to the editors for aaiff ancr witb the English 
venion oT my ariide and for valuable criticism. 

'Rie plates of this paper are taken from my work Chmalogit dtrjun^errn Slai’urii SSdul- md MiUti-Evnpas which 
k now In (he press at Balin. 
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though the use of the VinCa publication is impaired by various difficulties, 
mainly caused by the over-schematic method of d^ging and publishing. 

The prehistoric settlement at Vin^a originated on an almost horizontal 
terrace of clay, but, in the course of time, a tell developed over the settled 
surface, as in other prehistoric settlements in South-Eastern Europe. The 
highest point of this hill was taken in 1911 as point 0*00 (Kote 7 0*00), down¬ 
ward from which the depth of individual finds was counted. Though the 
pit-dwellings which were dug into the clay lie at the same height, the surface 
of the hill is not flat, but broken. Therefore the contemporary house-remains 
and objects discovered, though they are equally h^h above the original level, 
do not lie at the same depth if measurement is made from the surface down¬ 
ward. In order to change the relative minuses into absolute depths below 
datum it will be necessary to add the vertical distance below datum of the 
surface on the spot where each object was found.* This conversion is the 
main difficulty in using the work. The second difficulty is produced by the 
fact that the excavation, and the publication also, was made according to 
a preconceived plan, without regard to different strata and pits. The soil 
was dug in layers of ten centimetres each, and the objects were marked only 
according to their depth. ^ The existing ditches and disturbances of the 
layers were disregarded (with the »:ceplion of the single groups of pottery 
found in some houses), so that it sometimes occurs that comparatively recent 
objects are published as contemporary with older ones, although they got 
into the older strata only by subsequent movements of earth.® If all these 
facts arc noted and if the as yet unpublished material (the four volumes 
present a rich variety) and excavations on other sites are taken into considera¬ 
tion, a clear chronological picture can easily be drawn. 


Relation op VmdA to Starcbvo 

When I checked the whole material according to these rules in 1940-1, 
I obtained the result that the Starievo culture (named after the site near the 
village of StarCevo on the Danube bank opposite Vinia) ’ is without doubt 
older than the Vinda culture itself.® It was evident that some of the pits 
dug in the day at Vinia contain only VinCa remains and some only StarCevo 
remains. Only in a sii^lc case were the remains of both cultures intermingled. 
Moreover it is very s^nificant that the percentage of StarCevo remains 

« M. P. VmU II O936), 109. S 3 Vulii and GrbW, CVA III, pJ. r. 

* /d., .P^Il (i9(o),34. ‘V. MiJoKid, Du Ultrt J{eUuiukum ia Sfibtot 

• P. Vifia III (W). '; N ('936)* 3 * (Etacrtaiion. Wieo, 1944). 

’ Fet\'kes, Goldnan, Ehrich. BASPR IX (1993). 
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diminishes contuiuaUy from 9*00 onwards (above 8*oo there are only single 
pieces to be found), which is easily to be explained, considering the pil- 



Fio. I.—Map of Srrss in Balkans. 
TABLE OP SITES. 


t, Vicia. to. Vnifte. Dialjlca. PKiesilao^Mound, 

e. Slartevo. ti. Pavlovd. M. Jablaiuca. so. Kinn Tepc. 

3. Atadnc. IS. Sarval. si. Baoja seat Katlovo. 59. Babaks. 

4. Skela. 1$. Boc^' ss. DevC'Bargan near 50, Butmir. 

5. VuCedol. 14. Potporuj. Tmovo*SeimeQ. $>, GniJane. 

S. Ob^ near Korbovn. 15. Gradac. 33* Tel^Mefkur. 3s. Sal^tsa. 

i . Obala near Velemica. tS. Seikanear Saiaoj. 34. Morevitaa. 33, Tordos, 

. Kavolak. 1?. Kovioluk. sa. Polyaiylo. 34. Servia. 

9. Bubanj. id. Ploiaik. 36. Troy. 

diggii^ of the Vinda people. This conclusion is further emphasized by the 
results of the excavations at Starievo itself- Though the site of StarCcvo is 
situated at a distance of only five kilometres from VinCa, and there arc plenty 
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of Vinia settlements on both left and right banks of the Danube,® not a single 
piece of Vinia manufecture was found here. Hence it is beyond doubt 
that the two cultures cannot have had their climax at the same time; the 
StarCevo culture must have been the older one. This is confirmed by con¬ 
ditions on other sites, such as Kremenjak near Aradac,'® Skela near Beograd,*^ 
Vu 5 edol (the oldest stratum) near Vukovar,'* “ Obala ” near Korbovo,^^ 
“ Obala near Vclesnica,^* Kavolak near Prokuplje,'® Bubanj,^® Vrtistc 
and Kovanluk,^ all of them near Nis, and so on. The stratigraphical 
situation is repeated on the site near the viil^e of Pavlovac, on the water¬ 
shed between the Morava and Vardar valleys.^® The trial excavations 
made by Count A. Orssich-Slavetich showed that here the lowest horizon 
is a stratum with StarCevo manufactures. This is covered by a stratum 
with typical products of the older Vinda culture, v/hich again is covered by 
a stratum of the Bubanj ciolture, still to be discussed. 

A more detailed cxaminatioii of the StarCevo material shows clearly that 
the StarCevo culture was by no means a short-lived one. Its development 
lasted a long time, and by virtue of stratigraphical and typoIo^caJ-geogiaphical 
observations this time can be divided into four main periods. It is not my 
task here to refer in detail to these periods, as this has been done already in 
another place,®® but they should at least be depicted brieSy and substantiated 
by the most essential strat^aphical-chronological evidence. 


The Starcevo Culture 


The first period is mainly characterised by the so-called barbotinc vases. 
This ware was made from wcll-lcvigaled clay, to vi'hich organic substances 
such as straw and chaff are occasionally added. The surface is a yellowish 
brown, but the core, owing to incomplete firing, remained black. The 
main shapes arc globular bowls with incurved rims, storage vessels and small 
pots of low, conical form; in almost every case the base is thickened or 
stands on a hollow pedestal {Fig- 2. l6, 17, 19). There are also hemispherical 
bowls with or without pedestal (Fig. 2. 15, 18). The base 'is sometimes 
rounded (Fig. 2. 14). The decorative elements of this period consist mainly 
of finger-nail impressions and pinching, and of small, broad furrows drawn 


* Panievo and Kovm, matoial b Museums of 
PanCffvo and Vriic. 

F. MUJekar, SMrwor Xlll (mS), to6; D. Berdu, 
/atmari 4 nfuoU^ 

" Materia] id the Natbaal Museuni of Beograd. 

'* R. R. Schroidt, tHiBvfi VuSeJel (Zigteb, 

« V. Pewkee, >w. Am. PAi/. Sot. LX 5 WII- 
('937). $8? ff 

•» le. BASPR^l (i$ 36 ), jSf. 


** A. Or^h-SJavetioh, MiU. IVieiuf PriA. Korm. 
IV (1940), so ff.; V. Fewkes, fit, 6 $ f. 

A. Onach*Slav<tieh, Slart/v X 178 IT. ; 

Fev« 4 ss, lae. €U. 

Onei<h«Slav«tici), ep- til., 174 E; Fovkee, s^. 
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with a blunt-nosed tool {F^. 2. i-3j 7)- Sometimes crude pellets of clay 
were thrown on the surface. Red-slipped painted wares are not yet known 
in this period. This period is assured by stratigraphicai observations at 
StarCevo, where this ware was found in Ae bottom level of the section. 
On various sites of the StarCevo culture this ware has been found alone,** 
from which may be inferred that there was in feet a period in which it was 
the prevalent domestic ware. 

Tht second period carries on the ‘ barbotinc ’ tradition in the same way, 
but some new details appear. At first a new red-slipped ware becomes 
frequ^t. The day of this ware is equally well levigated and never contains 
organic substances. The core is blackish, but near the surface the clay takes 
a yellowish-brown hue. The inner and outer surfaces were covered by a 
red slip. The inside of amphorae and the underside of pedestals arc ua- 
painted. This ware often shows painted decoration in white or dark brown. 
It is typical that the motives in white show a markedly recdliacar character. 
The commonest decorative elements are groups of lines (Fig. fi- 4, 6), bordered 
by two broad ones (Fig. 2. 10); cross-hatching bordered ^ broad lines 
2. 5, 8); chequers, hatched triai^Ies, etc. (Fig. 2. 9). The decoration 
shows a radial arrangement, which is especially characteristic of this group. 
Towards the end of this period dark-on-light painting seems to become more 
frequent. Semicircles and scrolls appear below the rims of bowls. This 
cla^ gradually develops into a ware with a finely burnished, but never 
polished, surface, varyii^ in colour between light and dark brown. A rare 
black slipped ware also seems to belong to this period. At StarCevo and 
Vinda there have been found only a few pieces of this ware; ** they differ 
c^entially in form and manufacture, although M. Vasid counted the Vinda 
pieces as beloi^ing to the ordinary black monochrome Vinda ware. While 
the usual black monochrome Vinca vases, called ‘bucchcro’ by Vasid,** 
are of a uniform greyish black in the break, and their black surface is given 
by the clay itself, the clay of the black Stardevo vases varies in colour with 
firing, as in other febrics. The core is black and towards the inner and outer 
surface the clay takes a yellowish hue. The black surface is caused by a 
slip which often, flakes off, revealing the light coloured clay. The surface 
on ware of this period is lustrous, but no traces of a polishing tool are visible. 

The third period is characterised by black and polychrome painted ware 
with curvilinear decoration. The coarse barbotinc ware is of less importance, 
but is better fired and shows monochrome in the break like all other fabrics; 
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organic substances are only very rarely mixed into the clay. The burnish 
unslipped ware becomes more frequent and to a great extent replaces the 
coarse barbodne. It too is better fired. Red-slipped vases occur more 
frequently, black-slipped ones have disappeared- As for the painted wares, 
white goes completely out of use; this is very characteristic, since motives 
of the second period are never painted according to the polychrome technique, 
The new technique shows, beside polychrome paintii^, a use of deep black 
on a red or yellowish ground, with curvilinear motives. Real spiral motives 
are rare, fenciful scroll motives arc commoner; there is a tendency towards 
spixaliform motives (Fig. 2. Ii, 13). The main difference between the 
second and third periods, however, is that the latter prefers horizontal 
arrangemeni of decoration, while in the second period radial arrangement is 
most frequent. The polychrome ware, black on white or red or yellow, has 
the same decorative elements. 

A clean strat^raphical division of these last two periods has not been 
given hitheno, though stradgraphical observation shows that they are later 
than the first period, The differences in style and technique would alone 
be enough to justify a division of the material, but there are other reasons 
too. Thus the division is justified by oral communications made by M. 
Grbid, who excavated himself in Starievo and also attended American 
excavations undertaken there latcr.^® According to him geometrically 
painted vases with rectilinear patterns were the main finds in some of the 
pits, while in others curvilinear spiraliform patterns came to light- More¬ 
over it has been observed that on some sites there was only geometrical 
pottery of the second period with recdlineax designs, and on other sites only 
curvihnear spir aliform decoration was found, Thus we have vases of the 
second period at Bubanj,*« Kavolak,*’ Pavlovci,*® Vin 5 a,« VuCedol and 
Sarvas,^ and of the third period at Vrtiite and Knjaacvac." All these 
facts, added to the differences in style and technique, seem to advocate a 
division. 


Tfu fourth period comprises the final aspects of this culture, which are in 
an especially characteristic way traceable throughout the country. While 
the sites of die first three periods seem to be equally scattered over the whole 
of Serbia, the sites of the fourth period appear principally in the Northern 
Banat and in the neighbouring areas of Hungary, where they are well known 
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as the * Koros culture Some of the Hungarian sites, particularly those 
containing painted vases, may be older, contemporary with the second and 
third periods in Serbia. The main characteristic of this final stage of develops 
ment is a general decline in design and technique, traceable in all spheres 
of life. Painted wares become extremely rare, while barbotine fabrics again 
play an important part, and develop new decorative elements, by which 
they arc easily to be told from older wares.*® Of special interest are the plastic 
human and animal forms, applied to the shoulder of large bowls. Grain- 
impressions, indented ridges and bosses are also frequent. Everywhere a 
tendency towards plasticizing the surface can be felt. Some new shapes are 
added: bowls on several small feet or with cruciform base, large bowls with 
double handles, which are frequent in Early Danubian Bandkeramik.^^ 
Burnished vases continue to be manufactured, but the firing deteriorates and 
the black core reappears. Painted and slipped vases occur only very rarely. 
A real slip is no longer applied 5 l»Vp the black paint, it is of a transparent 
watery kind. Motives are hardly to be distinguished, and rectilinear designs 
seem to be most frequent- The chronological position of this period may be 
recognked from the points it has in common with the Vinda culture and with 
the older Danubian I Bandkeramiky Bukk culture and the oldest Tisza 
culture.*’ As this question has already been treated in detail in another 
place, 1 wish only to observe that, in the levels between 8 60 and 8 00 at 
Vinda, several important objects of the fourth period of the Stardevo culture 
were found.®* It was in the level from 8 00 to 7* 10 that the first imported 
sherds of the Tisza culture occurred,®* which confirms the belief that the 
latest period of the Kdrds culture is older than the Tisza culture in Hungary. 

We mention a few details of the remaining repertory. The stone ind\i8try 
is, strange to say, rather scanty and very simple. Blade industry is most 
frequent. Blade-scrapers, blade-saws and round scrapers were found- At 
Stardevo and on other sites objects of Hungarian obsidian have come to 
light, though rarely. The appeararfee of obsidian and of sherds of imported 
Biikk I vessels in the Serbian Banat shows that relations already existed 
previoiisiy between the Biikk mountains and Northern Serbia. Thus the 
painted early Biikk and Sarka fabrics ** in Hungary and Bohemia receive 
a natural explanation as collateral wares influenced by the Stardevo culture. 
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Beside the typical ‘ shoe-last celu ’ or hoes, there occur numerous hoe-like 
or adze-like ‘ flat celts * of trapezoidal form; also a small and degenerate¬ 
looking kind of round-bodied axe [WaUjentgit). Bone industry is highly 
developed; especially frequent arc elliptical bone spoons. A speciality are 
figurines, whidi arc however not so frequent as in the Vinda culture- All 
figurines have loi^ necks, uptilted breasts and pronounced steatopygy. Eyes 
are rendered by slanting cuts, and thus look mongoloid. Hair is similarly 
incised. Also numerous arc altars, nearly always with four feet and with 
sacrificial bowls on a small table. A further feature is the comparative rarity 
of stamp-seals. The dead were buried in chamber-like grave pits, which 
may be r^arded as collective tombs. The best example is that with nine 
skeletons from Vinda.^^ 


The VmdA Culture 

Now let us briefly depict the various periods of the Vinda culture. This 
is desirable for two reasons: first, to show that the stratigraphy of Vinda is 
of prime importance for the understanding of the prehistoric chronology of 
South-Eastern Europe; secondly, because the relations of the culture have 
often been misunderstood. From M. Vasid’s big volumes and his various 
essays, can be extracted, in spite of his regrettable onesidedness, a firm working 
foundation, if used thoroughly. There is also material otherwise obtained 
which completes the picture and makes an exhaustive summary possible. 
The late F. Holste, usu^ Vasid’s evidence, established a division into periods, 
which on the whole is usable, although it is misleading in the matter of the 
interrelations between the Vinda and Staxdcvo cultures.** Our own re¬ 
searches of 1938-42 have only completed Hobte’s work in detail and confirmed 
the division into periods. Ptcviously, V. G. Childe and O- Mcnghin divided 
the Vinda material simply into two groups, an earlier and a later.** This 
grouping, so ftir as it goes, may sGlI be considered valid. For, as we sec it, 
the stratification of the occupied areas of the site is interrupted at a depth 
of 6*00 metres by a gap. This gap represents a breach of continuity in the 
occupation of the site, but not in the life of the culture as a whole, which at 
other sites can easily be traced in an uninterrupted succession of strata from 
earlier to later (cf. Potporaaj, p. 279 below). In order to present these 
facts conveniently, we have in general left the division of Childe and Menghin 
unchanged- Their earlier group Vinda I ’) comprises periods A, Bi and 
B2, which are contained in the strata from 9*5 to 6-0 metres in depth. These 
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represent their culture in ‘ pure ’ and typical form. The later group 
{* Vinia II*) comprises periods G and D, from 60 to 2*50 metres; these 
represent a specialized, local development of their culture. 

The earlier VinCa culture appears in Serbia as a completely new one, 
which, it should be staled, is not autochthonous but introduced from abroad. 
All the material evidence forms an unbridgeable contrast to the preceding 
Stardevo culture, which in its time was spread all over Serbia, and to a great 
extent over Western Bulgaria and Serbian Macedonia.^* The Vinia 
culture was foreign to Serbia; and it is completely wrong to derive from 
Serbia late neolithic features in Macedonia and the so-called ‘ Danubian 
wares* of Thessaly and Greece.^* The VinCa culture cannot have originated 
anywhere in Europe north of the Balkans. In the North and North-West 
there was the older Bandkeramik or ‘ Danubian I * culture of Croatia and 
Hungary. In the East and North-East there were the pre-Cucuteni and 
Boian-A cultures. The source of the Vinda culture must be sought in the 
Aegean area, and its bearers, as we shall see, came from the South. 

Perwd A. The first settlers of the Vinia culture founded their setdement 
at Vinia on the site which the Starievo people had some time previously 
abandoned. In this period were built, in varying degrees of crudity, 
rectangular houses with one or two rooms above the surface of the ground, 
constructed of beams and clay. Numerous pits (bothroi), dug into the natural 
clay, served as cellars. All of them are comparatively small (diameter 2 
to 3 m.) and their sides are almost vertical. The settlement was protected 
by a ditch, which was several times renewed, but at the level of 7*20 was 
already abandoned.*® In this period, the dead were buried outside the 
settlement, as is established by the cemetery near the village of Botol-®® We 
have single burials in a contracted position with a small number of objects 
accompanying them: a bowl or a stone axe, and sometimes ornaments made 
of fossil spondylus-shells.®' Cremation burials also seem to have occurred-®® 
Pottery can on the whole be divided into four main groups with several 
sub-groups: 


(fl) rhcchanically highly polished ware (‘ bucchcro *) 

(b) ware with lustrous paint (like neolithic Urjirnis) or clay slip 
(r) burnished ware with incised decoration 
(d) coarse domestic wares. 
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In contrast to Surievo, VinCa pottery is fired to a ringing hardness; when 
broken, it is seen to be monochrome and usually unslipped- The pottery 
is mainly dark grey to black and highly polished; the outside and inside 
have a mechanically produced polish. Sometimes the lower part of a vessel 



Fic. 3tf.“PREHISTORlC OP BaLXAKS, C- 3000 B.Q.*** 


is left unpo^hed. Sii^le polishing-strokes are still visible at this period. 
Later technical perfection increases- A brick-red monochrome ware forms 
a sub-group, but is rare.®® A third group is the " black-topped'' ware, 
which goes out of use at the beginning of the next period-^* This class is 
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difficult to separate from the slipped ware, as ia several vases the red colour 
of the surface comes from a coloured day. The three groups, especially 
the first, are characterized by the technique of burnished dccorat^ and 
rippled designs (Fig. 4. 3, 5, 10-12), peculiar to the VinCa culture- It need 



not be stressed that neither fabric nor decorative technique has any pre¬ 
decessors in the Danube area, and so the culture must be regarded as alien. 
A rare fabric, not recogrdztd by Vasid, has a lustrous paint of a dark brown 
or reddish brown. Such pieces axe hard to distinguish from the correspond¬ 
ing Macedonian and Greek ones of the late neolithic age.®® This fabric, 
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and also the black-topped ware, occur only in this period, except for imported 
pieces. The technique of a red-slipped surface is often found in fruit-stands 
(F^. 4. 2). In older vases, which still belong to group A, only the foot and 
the lower part arc slipped, the upper part slowly takes on a black colour. 



Fic. 3f.—P rehbtowg Cultus^ op Baxxans, e. 2200 b.c. 


Later, in groups Bi and Ba, the whole surface is red-slipped.*® A special 
group is formed by the amphorae, whose shoulders are decorated with dotted 
ribbons and the rest of the surfecc well burnished. The decorative motives 
of Period A comprise angular bands, triangles, homed gables, etc. (F.^. 4. 
7, 8). 'Typical of this period is the asymmetrical style of decoration. Closely 
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connected with the amphorae arc the face-lids, which show a versatile system 
of decoration, advanced even when compared with more recent vases. It 
is especially characteristic that horns are bevelled in this period (F^. 4. 9).®^ 
These vessels no doubt served rel^ous purposes. It is not yet sure that they 
were urns, as VasiS suggested. It is important 10 note that one of these 
vessels was found in a house which obviously served a religious purpose. “ 
A large vessel and some fragments, which bear a human face on their shoulder, 
must be regarded as belonging Co the burnished-ware group.®* The clay 
used for this ware has an admixture of sand and the surface is treated rather 
carelesly. Cooking pots and large storage vessels were made from impure 
clay, but arc thorov^hly hard-fired. The decoration consists of simple 
kno^ and incisions. These vessels arc often spouted. In group A, biconical 
shapes arc typical for all fabrics (Fig- 4- 1, 4), though globular shapes were 
not unknown (Fig. ’4. 3, 5). A real neck is still always absent, and fully 
appears only in the next period- 

Together with new groups of pottery, new plastic forms appear. Figurines, 
ritual vessels, altars and other religioiiS objects become more frequent (Fig. 4. 
6). In contrast to StarCevo figurines, all parts of the body arc here modelled 
schematically- In the main we have female figurines, though male ones also 
occur. The face is formed by a rounded, tilted* triangle; the nose is a small 
protrusion, the eyes two angular incisions. The head is distinctly detached 
from the neck, hands are shaped as stretched-away stumps. Breasts and 
buttocks are only slightly indicated, in contrast to StarCevo figurines. Some¬ 
times we find a girdle round the waist and a necklace or the border of a shirt 
incised round the neck. The surface of these figurines was often painted 
with red, white or black crusted colour, applied after firing.*® This technique 
seems also to have been used in painting certain vases-Besides standing 
figurines, we have, even so early as this, idols sitting on a pedestal. Numerous 
zoomorphic and anthropomorphic vases served religious purposes, with a 
hole on top to pour out liquids. There are three-footed smdl altars with, 
animab’ heads (horse-heads?) and amulets ofcalcite. Palettes and grinders 
for grindu^ ochre colours served for toilet purposes. Bone-spatulas, often 
mistaken for figurines, were also used for cosmetics. Often simple double 
and triple finger-rings were made from bone.®^ Spcar-hcads and harpoons 
with two rows of prongs, typical of the earlier Vinda culture, were made 
from antlers,** From fossil spondylos-shell arm-rings, beads and pendants 
were made. The flint industry is very definitely a blade-industry. Stone 
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axes of this period tend to the flat form, though * shoe-last celts * are not 
unknown- Flint arrowheads, with a tang, are rare.** In the neighbouring 
mountains cinnabar and galenile seem to have been quarried-*^ From the 
Bukk mountains obsidian was obtained, though not quite as copiously as 
in the next period- 

Period B i. Settlement at Vin£a seems to have been carried on without 
interruption, though the earliest settlement was apparently destroyed by 
fire. The remains of the old settlement were levelled and covered with a 
layer of day. A new site (at a depth of about 7*80 m.) was thus obtained, 
on which the new village was founded. The ditches of the earlier settle¬ 
ments, whose level is at a depth approximately between 8*40 and 80 m. 
(house-floors at 8*40) were abandoned and houses were built in their place. 
Houses were generally built larger and more regularly, but the building 
technique remained unchanged up to the end of the VinCa period. Sdll 
in the same period, this settlement was abandoned, because of a fiie catastrophe, 
and a new one was founded on the debris. Large quantities of day were 
brought to the spot to level the ground. The new levd lies at about 7*30 m. 
depth. In this settlement, in one of the houses, which was presumably used 
for religious purposes, several vases and one large cult-vessel were found 
among the ruins.*® Hence it can be inferred that the settlement of this 
period came to a violent end. 

The contemporary cemeteries arc not yet known. Within the settle¬ 
ment the dead seem to have been cremated and deposited in urns. During 
the earlier excavations calcined human bones were found in every stratum, 
but no dear evidence of cremation-graves could be obtained. In 1934 
Vasid apparently obtained two. At a depth of 7*64 was found a pile of 
ashes about 0*95 m- bng, extended in a S.W.-N.E. direction. In the ashes 
were found remains of a calcined human skull and of other bones.*’ Another 
such grave was found at a depth of 8*5 m. Here a rough pot ifi cm, high 
was found, containing ashes and caldned bones. The rim and the inside 
of the vessd were painted with crusted red colour.®* As the same facts were 
observed by F- Millekcr in 1932 in the Potporanj settlement, to be discussed 
below, in the transition period from B 2 to C,*® it can be taken for granted 
that, at least from period B i of the Vinda culture onward, cretnadon of the 
dead was customary. 

The kinds of pottery in use continue to be the same and show no momentous 
difference in the technique of manufacture. Lustrous paint and black-topped 
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ware tend to disappear. Towards the end of this period two new types 
originate. One is a cherry-red, highly polished ware. The decoration is 
produced by scraping away the shining surface, so as to make the decorative 
motives appear dull.’® The second is a white china-like ware with a red- 
fired core. Here we have a variety of the slipped wares.The latter is 
rare, though incrustation painting in white is often found on idols and altars. 
With regard to decoration, it is significant that on black polished ware ribs 
are better and more carefully formed (Fig. 5. i, 5). In this period pottery 
shapes of black bucchero ware show a clearly visible rim. Forms are softer 
and show a growing clearness in their division into three parts, in contrast 
to the division into two parts of bowls and pots of group A (Fig. 5. i, 2, 5). 
Some new shapes are introduced, such as small amphorae with or without 
upturned lugs (Fig, 5- 3, 9). In the incised ware all ar^^ular ribbon-motives 
are abandoned and meanders appear for the first time (F^. 5. 6). The red- 
slipped stemmed goblets follow in their shapes the general tendency to 
develop necks. The stem gets fuller and the foot itself gets flatter. The 
whole surfece is slipped more and more efficiently. Coarse domestic ware 
continues to be produced, though a few new specialities are to be registered 
(Fig. 5. 4,8, 10). 

The face-lids of amphorae with incised decoration show a completely 
symmetrical airangemcnt of details (Fig, 5, 12). Eyes and coherent orna¬ 
ments arc formed symmetrically in contrast to the casual asymmetry of older 
ortes. Horns become vertical, but their or^in from the horizontal can still 
be traced. The anthropomorphic vessels also acquire their fully developed 
shape. The face is fixed to the surface of vases. On the rims of bowls 
statuettes stand, and the altars, usually three-, more rarely four-footed, 
become more perfect (Fig. 5. 14). The same developments can be traced 
in the idob. They are made more carefully, eyes are drawn and the hair 
is incised. Other details in body and clothing are also indicated. 

The stone industry and other small-scale products on the whole remain 
unaltered (Fig. 5. 15). An imporUnt fact is the frequency of obsidian, 
which is connected with the lively trade relations with the Tisza culture of 
Hungary, These relations receive further evidence in the fragments of 
imported Tisza warc.’^ 

Period B 2. As mentioned above, the later Vinia settlement of period 
B t (7-30 m. depth) met its end by violence, as can be inferred from the 
numerous objects covered by the burnt debris in the house which served a 
religious purpose. The reconstruction of the settlement took place, in the 
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same way as that of the preceding one, at a depth of about 6*80 m. on the 
present tell. Houses show a tendency towards irregularity, though the 
basic idea of the prolonged rectangle remains untouched.’* The inhabited 
area lies high above the boundary of the settlement belonging to group A. 

This settlement apparently was also destroyed by violence; as we can see 
from the groups of vases found in burnt houses.’* We must, however, be 
very careful, since the two larger groups contain some vases of a definitely 
religious character. This will be discussed below. Immediately after the 
destruction the new settlement was built; its house-floor level appears to be 
at a depth of 6*0 m. After the destruction of this settlement there seems to 
be a gap in occupation, witnessed by a poverty or complete absence in period 
C of these forms which were already flourishing in period B 2. We know, 
however, several sites in the Serbian Banat, such as Potporanj, near Vriac, 
whose material shows a continuous development from period B 2 to C.’* 

With regard to pottery, period B 2 shows a perfection unaltaincd in the 
succeeding period. Rippled and polished designs arc made with a careful, 
sure hand (Fig. 6. 2, 8^). The clay is very well levigated, and approaches 
that of Greek Minyan vases. In this period the rectilinear system of rippled 
decoration is abandoned. At the same time the potters ceased to decorate 
only the shotilders of vases. Thus the interior of bowls is often decorated ’ 
with arc or spiral motives.’* The cherry-red polished wares reach their 
climax in this period. Slipped ware is limited to stemmed , bowls {Fig. 6. 9). ‘ 

New are simple painted stripe-ornaments, radiating from the rim.” These 
are in a diluted colour applied before firing. Likewise new is the use of black 
lustrous paint. This technique is rare.’® Towards the end of this period 
the ribbon-ornaments incised on amphorae and face-lids show a preference 
for lines of dots made with a cog-wheel or comb stamp, but this technique 
reaches its climax only during the next period. When the ribbons are made ’ 
freehand as before, they are characteristically filled with dots in line likewise. 

This kind of decoration is now applied to other vases as well. It is significant 
that the spiral occurs for the first time in this technique (Fig, 6.10). As regards 
the development of shapes, the triple division now reaches its climax and the 
individual parts begin to be formed independently in accordance with the 
decoration. Thus the rims of bowls are often concave in section, shoulders 
of pots are rounded or, in the case of vases with two members, concave 
(Fig. 6. 1-2, 5, 7). Small biconical amphorae now occur rather frequently, 
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as well as amphorae with uptilted handle-stamps. BottJe-like vases, fiat 
dishes, bellied amphorae (F%. 6. 6) and flat platc-Iikc lids are innovations 
(Fig. 6. lo). All of them bear an incised double spiral. Coarse domestic 
ware for the most part remains unchanged, but the shapes become a little 
flatter, Beside beaked jugs (Fig. 6. 3) we now often have ones with tubular 
spout (Fig. 6. 4). The individual parts of slipped stemmed bowls show a 
tendency^as with black polished bowls—to develop independently. The 
stem is solid, the foot-disk is flat and is regarded as an independent part of 
the vase (Fig. 6- 9). Beside these well made slipped specimens, worse pieces 
also occur, which may be considered of local manufacture. ^ 

The face lids of amphorae show no essential change. The horns, however, 
have become completely vertical, and there is no sign of a previous horizontal 
position (Fig. 6. 6). To this period belong the groups of anthropomorphic 
and zoomorphic vases, which now reach their technical climax, I mention 
a vase representing a human figure found in a house at 6*6 m. depth, a double- 
faced vase from the same place, a ftagmcnl of an anthropomorphic vase 
from 6*3 m., and a horned animal vase from 6*i m.’’ Many fragments of 
such vases belong to this group, as also the ‘ Hyde Vase though it was 
found at a depth of 7 05 The latter vase was found among a group 

whose forms belong mainly lo period B 2. In idols the same tendency can 
be noted as with all other pottery. Quality continues to improve, but a 
schematic conception remains dominant. Some examples, which are perhaps 
imports, are especially well formed and made of ‘ Minyan * clay. The eyes 
are modelled plastically, the face has a pcnt^onal form and looks like a 
mask fixed to a real face. The back of the head is often vertically perforated, 
as occurs also with arm-stumps. Unperforated examples have incised hair. 
Altars are unchanged. New arc idols with modelled hands resting on the 
stomach. No cemeteries belonging to this period were found, but in the 
Potporanj settlement an urn-grave came to light. As, however, the settle¬ 
ment was founded in period B 2 and lasted into period C, there is no evidence 
that Ae graves belong to period B 2.®^ The stone industry on the whole 
remains unchanged. New are the cclt-like hammers with a bored hole. 
There is much obsidian. We have reached the time of far-reaching trade 
relations. 


Ptriod C in Vinia comprises the levels from 5*80 m. lo 4*50 m. depth¬ 
in Vinfia there seems to have been an interval between the last settlement of 
period B 2 (at 6 m.) and the first one of period G at a depth of 5*40 m. This 
cannot be proved as a matter simply of stratification, because apparently 
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there is no sterile level between, bat I agree with F. Holste, who aptly put 
it: “ Die Entwicklung verliuft frcilich nicht geradlinig, obwohl man uberall 
bemerkt, dass die klcinca Randbildungen und weitausladenden Schultern 
(of the vases) der Stufc B den Ausgangspunkt bilden This slight inter¬ 
ruption is traceable everywhere, and as we have a continuous development 
at Potporanj and other sites, this more distinct contrast between the two 
stages means in no way that something essentially new has been acquired. 
On the whole the development carries on continuously. Nothing has yet 
been published about the building of houses, though up to 1942 plans were 
preserved- One sctllcment-lcvcl seems to lie at a depth of 5*40 m. and 
another at 4 80 m- 

In pottery blackish-grey fabrics with rippled and polished decoration 
continue to be dominant. It is important that vases took a brick-red hue 
if they were exposed to a subsequent firing. The rippled designs are now 
made more distinctly, so that we can by now speak of fluted ware. Curvi¬ 
linear designs occur more frequently (F^. 7. i, 6—7, ii).®® Polished decora¬ 
tion is better and more systematically made. The red polished and red- 
slipped varieties of stemmed bowls are still to be observed, but they get more 
and more rare and towards the end of this period they disappear completely. 
The same happens to incised amphorae and face-lids, which have gone out 
of use by 4*5 m. depth. The incised decoration of vase is however not 
abandoned, but is transferred to other types of pottery. Ribbons arc filled 
with comb or cog-wheel punctuations (Fig. 7. 14}. Dimples were filled with 
incrustation matter, This decorative technique is especially characteristic 
for this period.®* Moreover the occurrence of “ repetition motives con¬ 
sisting of spirals and meanders, is typical. The necks of wide-mouthed 
vessek show a tendency to splay out to a fuimel-iike form (Fig- 7. 1, 5). In 
other cases, shoulders arc concave (Fig. 7. 9). Everywhere a tendency 
towards S-profiles can be traced. BotCle-lil« vases still occur (F^. 7. ii). 
Thc small biconical shoulder-amphorae reach their highest perfection.®* 
Spouted vases are frequently found too (Fig. 7. 8). As regards coarse ware, 
besides flat dishes, the appearance of wide-mouthed storage vessels and 
amphorae (Fig- 7- 7) is important.®* A biconical coarse stor^c vessel was 
used for a cremation burial at Potporanj. The old biconical cooking pots 
are, in a flatter form, produced without charge. 

As already mentioned, face-lids become very rare, and the old, widely 
adopted form is abandoned. Anthropomorphic and zoomorphic vases still 
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occur.®’ Of idols it is typical that the feet are always replaced by a pedetal 
(or a long skirt?), which is often separated from the body of the figurine by 
an incised stroke. Idols with hands resting on the stomach are frequent. 
Ey« are modelled plastically and arc surrounded by incised lines. Crusted 
painting in white or red is, as before, often practised. Clothes are some¬ 
times indicated by incised lines on the body- Simple types, whose head is 
not perforated, always have incised hair. In this peri^ sitting idols and 
groups of mother and child appear for the first time, though some of these 
seem to belong still to period B 2. Here should be mentioned some marble 
idols, which beloi^ either to period G or to B 2-®® 

The stone industry remains unchanged, though shoe-last celts pre- 
doi^atc. Perforated axe-hammers occur frequently. For this period a 
sufficient quantity of copper, used for the manufacture of fiat axes and axe- 
bammers, is reliably attested.®® Obsidian becomes very rare and in the 
next period no longer occurs. 

Period D comprises the levels between 4-5 m. and 2*5 m. depth, with two 
habitation levels at about 4*10 and 3*40 m. A complete plan of the excavated 
houses has not yet been published- Beside rectilinear houses, the first curvi¬ 
linear ones occur, it appears, at a depth of 4-10; according to the published 
pictures, they are eerily attested at a level of 3*40.®® We have houses 
with several rooms which had an apse-like room built dose to a rectangular 
m^n room. In the houses horseshoe-shaped ovens were found, and M. Vasid 
believes the houses were factories, presumably for the working of cin¬ 
nabar. Such ovens had been used since the foundation of the settlement, 
as can be seen from the piece found at 8*20 m.®^ 

The pottery industry of this time is best represented by the two great 
groups of vases found at a depth of 41 and 3 48 m. respectively,®* Black 
polished ware with polished and fluted decoration continues to be the most 
fr^uent ware. Though vases of both groups are brick-red to-day, this 
colour IS due to a subsequent fire to which the vase was exposed. The cross 
is frequendy used as a motive of polished decoration inside bowls In rare 
cas« floral motives are used instead.®® The fluted decoration grows broader, 
so that it^ves ffie effect of ribbing. Curvilinear patterns are in use (Fig. 8. 
o, 10). The sbpped stemmed bowls and cherry-red ware no longer occur, 
bt^p^ ware with repetition motives becomes very rare, but the red and 
white crusted ware” grows in importance (Fig. 8, 12),®® reaching its cUraax 
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at a depth of 3*00 m, Amphorae with face-lid£ are no longer found, but 
the technique of incised design is still practised. In bowb, necks and shoulders 
grow to an unprecedented size, so that for a time real funnel-bowls develop. 
Towards the end of this period shapes flatten, and bowls approach once 
again their original form without neck (Fig. 8. i, 4-5, 7, 10). The small 
amphorae still have the same form as in the last period, though the shoulders 
are slightly more rounded. Spouted pots occur as b^orc, but their profile 
also flattens (Fig. 8. 2), Besides flat dishes (F^. 8. 9) and wide-mouthed 
storage vessels (F%. 8. 6) we have now big three-handled amphorae.** 
Crater-like pots arc new; they are four-handled. New also are box-shaped 
basins (Fig. 8. ii), tripods (Fig. 8. 8), though these seem to have existed 
even earlier, and clay funnels (Fig. 8. 3).*® 

The heads and bodies of figurines are now embellished all over with 
ornamental lines; ears and cheeks are perforated. They are richly painted 
with crusted red colour. Towards the end of the period, they are rather 
badly manufactured and look almost board-like. Kourotrophoi still occur 
in this period. Zoomorphic vases also still occur, but are rare.*’ 

In the stone industry, we note a great falling off of obsidian. Perforated 
axe-hammers are usual, and ‘ shoc-lasc celts' and trapezoidal stone axes 
continue in use. 

In this period the Vinda culture comes to its end, though there are still 
two occupation-levels at 2*30 and r6o m. depth. These two last levels 
Holste assigned to a period E.** The older level is largely influenced by 
the Baden culture, and the younger one seems to belot^ to the Kostolac 
culture, which the present writer has defined elsewhere.** As these two 
cultures have nothing to do with the real Vinda culture and, according to 
their material, belong mainly to Central Europe, we need not here pursue 
farther the developments in Northern Serbia. 


Ths Bubanj Culture of Central Serbia 


In Central Serbia developments went another way. There the later 
stages of the Vinda culture, namely periods C and D, never developed. 
Towards the end of B 2, which is well developed at Gradac, Setka, Zupska 
and Plodnik,^** development is cut off. A new culture is formed, which 
we have called the Bubanj culture.^” On the site of Bubanj the strata of 
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this culture are about 3 m. thick, and many levels with several phases of 
development arc noted, As the publication of this site was made in a world 
language and is commonly available, we believe it will be enough to add 
only a summary sketch here.^®^ 

CUear house-plans from this culture could not be obtained, but we appear 
to have rectangular houses with clay walls reinforced by posts, and trodden 
floors. We have also pits for utilitarian purposes (bothrtn). We know 
nothing about the mode of burial. Pottery is mainly fired brownish-grey 
or bi^k. Besides fluted decoration (Fig, 10. 5}, we have on larger vases a 
technique which combines polished and paint^ dcs%ns in white and red, 
painted either before or aiter firing. The main motive consiste of two 



spirals, painted one on each side of the bowl^®® Besides bowls with an 
exaggerated hp (Fig. 10. t), onc-handled jugs often with cut-away mouth 
(F^. 10. 14), cups and bowls are typical (Fig. ro. 4). We have also two- 
handled vases (Fig. 10. 5, 7, 13) and amphorae (Fig. 10. 10) with vertical lugs 
(Fig. 10. 9), jugs with spouts (Fig. 10. 12) and bellied vases, sund-rings and 
concave lids with handles in the hollowed top (F%. 10. 3). Finally we have 
large pear-shaped amphorae with two or three handles and with plastic 
crescents on the shoulder (F^. 10. 2). The flint industry is a blade industry; 
we have also stone axes. The bone industry is well developed, Besides 
the usual thmgs, spoons and needles arc carvedCopper is known. 

That this culture was contemporary with Vinda C and I> is demonstrated 
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by many facts. This question has been treated in detail elsewhere,'®* and 
so we only note here that at Plofinik and Gradac the forms of the Bubanj 
culture appear intermingled with those of the Vinda culture.'®* Moreover 
the typical Vinda idol of period C was found at Bubanj at a depth of i-8o 
m.'®’ Further, the two cultures show many common points which add 
weight to facts set out here. In order to clarify the chronological relations 
of the main sites in Serbia, we add a chart (Fig. 9), whose explanation wc 
have given elsewhere,'®* 


External Relations of Serbian Neolithic Cultures 


Having given a summa^ of the developments and relative chronological 
position of the late neolithic cultures from the earliest beginnings yet known 
until 1900 B-C. —the Baden culture is contemporary with the Middle Helladic 
culture in Greece wc can proceed to the treatment of our real theme. 
Two points must be considered: first, the individual features of the culture} 
secondly, outside influences alien to the real culture, which are cither taken 
over by natives or remain as unassimilated imports. Thus wc must examine 
two topics: first, the different cultures themselves accordir^ to their origin, 
and sewndly according to elements coming from abroad by way of imports 
or spiritual influences- In order to recognize the origin of a culture we must 
not of course indiscriminately apply ah objects from all periods and groups, 
but must use primarily the finds from the earliest period, and only secondarily 
later objects as a confirmation of results already obtained- Imports and 
alien influences in general arc rather of a chronological importance, and are 
of only secondary value in tracing the history of culture. This value they 
acquire only if a subsequent effect can be proved, and if they have provoked 
a chaise in the local fonn- 

Scarch for the origin of the Starfievo culture has up to now seemed rather 
hopeless, as this culture is only newly discovered and the finds arc scanty. 
Some facts, however, should be pointed out- The oldest barbotine ware 
with its designs produced by nail-impressions, pinching, incised lines, rough 
groove and so on (F%. 2- 1-3, 7) docs not appear to be isolated. It 
is foreign to the main areas of Danubian I Bandkeramiky Bohemia and Southern 
Germany, though some Hungarian site of this culture have produced similar 
piece.'" Thee, however, are the areas where the two culture meet, and 
these feature and also the appearance of painted pottery in the early Bukk 
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culture in Hungary and in the later Danubian Bandkiramik of Bohemia 
only go to prove that the two cultures arc contemporary. Barbotine ware 
is lacking in the area of the Cucuteni-Tripolje culture, while the ' pre- 
Cucuteni * culture ha^ quite another character. This is true also of the area 
of the lower Danube, where the Boian-A culture was dominant at this time. 
In the south the situation is entirely different- Pottery of this kind was 
found at the village of Servia in Macedonia in the oldest stratum, together 
with painted ware of the Thessalian type contemporary with Sesklo.'*^ 
Farther south, in Thessaly, what we have called the ‘ prc-Scsklo ’ culture 
has produced related objects, though this class is a little different and seems 
to have lost its influence in the time of the Sesklo cultureIn South¬ 
eastern regions, we find this ware at some sites in Bulgaria, around Sofia, 
together with painted pottery related to our painted Siarievo ware.^** 
Farther south this sort of pottery came to light on a site Banja near Karlovo 
in Suva Planina, again together with painted pottery.^*’ This ware was 
widespread in Western Bulgaria also. Examples arc the vases from Devc- 
Bargan near Tmovo-Seimen, Tell Meikur, where a painted vase occurs, 
and the cave of Morovica near Tclcven,'*® In the West similar material 
has been found in Lcukas and in Southern Italy, In every case, the 
barbodne ware occurred in company with painted ware. Here affinities 
arc still clearly visible, but if we go farther they get blurred and we have only 
loose connecdons, which lead rather to other types of these regions than to 
the groups typical of Serbia. Thus 0 . Menghin had already connected the 
punch-dotted group' of Thessaly with the Molfetta pottery, and the latter 
again with the African Redeyef ware.^*^ In the other direcdon, such con¬ 
necdons exist also with Mersin in Southern Asia Minor and with Syria. 
These relations cannot yci be explained. It is however certain that this 
kind of pottery, though of varying age in different regions, forms a basis on 
which alone the painted varicdcs could subsequently originate. It seems 
possible that we have here a Mesolithic tradition, spread over all of these 
regions’, and formed on an Upper Palaeolithic basis, which one could expect 
to be Aurignacian. 
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Connections of the more recent Starievo periods with the South are so 
numerous and varied, though there is no evidence of imports, that we are 
compelled to divide the material into groups. In the first place we shall 
treat pottery shapes, secondly decoration, t^dly rcl^ous objects, fourthly 
burial rites, and finally the miscellaneous material, Amor^ shapes, no 
doubt the hemispherical bowl is the simplest form that occurs in the Stardevo 
culture (Fig. 2. 14).*^ In general this is a very common form, but in the 
area of the Vinda culture it is unknown. In Northern Serbia it is frequent 
in Danubian Bandkeramik settlements and it is well known in Macedonia, 
Thessaly and GreeceIn the same regions we have the related form of 
hemispherical bowl with flat bottom, but the hemispherical bowl with solid 
flat foot-stand (Fig. 2.18) does not occur fenher north. The hemispherical 
goblet with a ring-stem {Fig. 2. 15) is a form which occurs only south of 
Serbia and is especially characteristic of the Sesklo culture.'*® Another 
typical form is the globular amphora with sightly detached foot'*® or ring- 
stem (Fig- 2. 17, 19).'*® These forms are lacking in the adjacent northern 
regions, and occur only in the south.'®' To this group also belong more 
or less globular storage vessels with detached neck (Fig. 2. 16), which also 
occur in the south.'®* Further features axe the vertically bored lugs (F^. 2. 
17), which are found for the first time in Stardevo II, and ribbon handles 
(Fig. 2. 12), which apparently begin durii^ period 11 or III. It is significant 
that both kinds of handles have gone out of use by. the time of the early Vinda 
culture. Ribbon handles remained completely unknown in the Northern 
regions at this time, and lugs, which are found for the first time in Stardevo 11 , 
'are only later taken over. In Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece, however, 
they are equally frequent.'®® In Italy also they are not unknown on pots,'®* 

If we turn from pottery shapes, which represent only various transforma¬ 
tions of the globular form, to the painted decoration, we shall again find 
strong relations with the South. Pleasure in bright designs with interplay 
of colours is unknown to Central Europe. There we have only severe, deeply 
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incised patterns which permit no effect given by combination of colours, 
though sometimes contrasts between unshadowed surface and shaded incised 
furrows arc recognizable. The Stardevo culture, however, shows during 
the period of its climax a wonderfully coherent association o'f a lively coloured 
background with colourful designs which seem inexhaustible in their com¬ 
binations. This is especially true of the third period. In this respect the 
Stardevo culture cannot be separated from Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece. 
Judged by its conception of decoration, the Stardevo culture is a sister of the 
cultures of the Southern Balkans, and nothing is more confusing than an 
attempt to connect it with the Cenlrai European Bandkeramik because of the 
presence of spiral motives, as has been done with the Dimini and Gucuteni 
cultures. A decorative motive, which can well be transferred, does not 
prove the genetic derivation of one culture from another. If this reasoning 
is applied in other cases, the result will be nonsense. According to this 
theory, the northern Bronze Age must have been created by the Danubians, 
and the numerous spiral motives of Mesopotamian seals and of Egyptian 
reliefs must be derived from the potters of the Baruihramik^ These and other 
such inferences will be total misconceptions. Therefore we emphatically 
refuse to acknowledge a connection between Bandkeramik on one side and the 
Stardcvo-Dimini-Cucuteni culture on the other. The Boian-A culture is 
likewise not connected with Bandkeramik nor with the Stardevo culture.’^* 
All these cultures are entirely different and the sole connection is given by their 
type of social and economic life, by the fact that they are contemporary, 
and by a decorative motive, which was by no means always a native dement 
in these cultures. At least in the sphere of painted pottery in the Balkans the 
spiral motive was a secondary feature. 

If we now consider the painted ware from a technical point of view, we 
shall notice that during the second and third period the monochrome, red- 
slipped variety is of ^he greatest importance. Technically this ware is hard 
to tdl from Ai ware in Thessaly, Greece and Macedonia.'^* In the second 
period there is a red-sHpped, whitc-pdnted variety corresponding to A3« 
ware of Thessaly and, particularly in the regions of Bulgaria round Sofia 
and Karlovo, there is also a white-slipped, red painted ware^“ This last 
variety corresponds in technique to the Thessalian A3P ware.^“ We have 
also a red-slipped variety with dark brown, almost black, painted decoration. 
This also has its Thessalian counterpart in the Scsklo period.^*® A fourth 
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variety is a rare bUck-slipped ware, knovm to us from the Scsklo period in 
Thessaly as whit^ is often erroneously considered the ancestor of 

the later black-polished, monochrome In the third period red- 

slipped ware with black, curvi-spiraliform patterns, corresponding to Bga 
in Thessaly, is most important.**^ Polychrome painting also now occurs 
on the red-slipped ware B3P in Thessaly'** and also a light yellow ware 
without slip with dark paint (635) and polychrome (B32).'*® Finally 
there is a dark brown variety, whose colour seems due to a wash of lustrous 
paint.'** From all these instances it may be seen that painted StarCevo 
vases differ only sightly from Thessalian ware, but that there is no complete 
identity. If we now try to analyse the motives, we shall find many details 
similar to Bulgarian, Macedonian, Thessalian and Greek motives. The 
conception however is different in all regions. Each area combines the 
details in its particular way- The simplest motive is vibrating radial lines 
(Fig. 2- 4, 6); pieces with this decoration were found at MaguJa near Pyrgos 
in Boeotia.'*’ The most frequent motives are cross-hatched triangles and 
rectangles (Fig. 2. 5, 8-9). These also appear in Macedonia and Greece.'** 
A characteristic feature is bands composed of thin parallel lines bordered by 
thick lines (Fig. 2. 10)- Such bands, though differently arranged, are 
also typical of the later period of the Sesklo culture in Greece.'** The 
chequer pattern also appears in both Greece and Serbia.'*® 

If we try to analyse the motives of the third period, we cannot find a 
single direct connection with Thessalian patterns, though there are plenty 
of curvilinear and spiraliform patterns in this group. ‘ Repeating ’ patterns 
and the meander are typical in Thessaly, though there is doubtless some 
common tendency in the liveliness and variety of patterns. In Macedonia, 
however, we find closer parallels, though they occur later. Painted ware 
from Olynthus especially nearly approaches our Starievo ware, and close 
connections appear to exist here.'*' It should be mentioned that none of 
the settlements corresponding to our Stardevo III and the early Dimini 
period have been found in Macedonia, though they existed, as proved by the 
excavations at Polystylo.'** Thus the lack of parallels in the south is due 
merely to our defective knowledge of the Southern Balkans. Here we must 
turn to the finds already referred to at Banja near Karlovo, where there arc 
vases of the Stardevo II—Sesklo type, with whitc-on-red and red-on-yellow 
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painted decorations®^ To judge by the stage of development in technique 
one might have expected rectilinear decoration but, on the contrary, curvi¬ 
linear decoration is found almost without exception; this might well be a 
preliminary stage of our StarCevo III. Thus it is possible that the curvi¬ 
linear motives originate in the Eastern region of the area of painted 
pottery in the Western Balkans (inilucnccd by Boian-A culture?) and 
that from that region they were brought to the West peacefully or by 
migration. 

If we now turn to religious objects, we find that clay idols play the most 
important part. In comparison with the thousands of figurines in the Vinia- 
Gumcinitza culture, idols are rare in the Stardevo culture. Therefore we 
shall here use Hungarian pieces also as evidence, in order to supplement the 
material.^®* We have exclusively female figurines with pronounced steato- 
pygy and breasts, long necks and undivided heads, from which hooked noses 
protrude. Eyes are expressed by slanting cuts and thus “ look Chinese 
Mouths also are sometimes indicated. Almost in every case long hair has 
been drawn with long strokes, In the older Danubian and Boian-A culture 
idols seem to have been unknown,^®® but in Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece 
down to the Peloponnesc we find close parallels in the older local culture of 
the Sesklo period-'®* Other figures arc cattle, or rather goats, which again 
are found in Greece and Thessaly.'®’ Not to be separated from religious * 
objects are vases with reliefsof cither women with heavily stressed vulva 
or hc-goats, which are closely connected with the female figures if they 
appear on the same vase. Of such reliefs, only one piece is known to me 
from Macedonia and Greece. It is interesting that they are found together 
with closely corresponding idob in the sphere of the Tell Halaf culture,'*® 
where, as we have seen, the barboiine ware also has excellent parallels outside 
Europe. These paralleb arc doubtless suggestive of a connection, though 
there is no evidence of any .other relation between Western Asia and the 
Balkans at this time. Funher, we have four-footed altars in contrast to the 
three-footed ones of the VinCa culture, which also have their Greek and 
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Thessalian counterparts.^*® Finally the numerous stamp-seals should be 
mentioned, thoi^h it is not quite clear what they were med for.'*' 

For the StarCevo-KOrds culture multiple interments seems to be typical. 
At Vinia, a ‘ chamfier-tomb with dromos ’ was found, in which nine corpses 
were buried-'** In Hungary four skeletons and in another case three skeletons 
were found in one grave.'** Often single skeletons were found, mainly in 
refuse-pits. Similar cases are found in Greece, where we have the first 
type in the artificial cave-tomb of Prosymna '** and the second type in all 
other instances.'** In both cases there seem to have been no objects added, 
if the potsherds are rightly not to be regarded as such. 

Among the miscellaneous finds I should like to mention the bone spoons, 
which occur from Hungary down to Thessaly,'** The flint industry on the 
whole is related to a tradition of Aiirignacian forms, in contrast to that of 
the Danubian I culture, for which L. Zotz has suggested a similar relationship 
to Magdalenian.'*' h^ieover it should be mentioned that in the Starievo 
culture shoe-last celts with convex back arc rare, and play no important 
part. Far more frequent are triangular cells with asymmetrically sloped 
back, and trapezoids with high backs (and the edges rounded off), which 
have often been mistaken for shoe-last celts. 


If we now turn again to the Vinda culture we shall see that everythii^ 
points to the south.'*® As the material remains of the VinCa culture are more 
abundant than those of the StarCevo culture, we can deal with them under 
the same headings, and proceed to treat the pottery shapes. Like those of 
the Stardevo culture, the pottery shapes of the Vin 5 a culture owe nothii^ 
to Central European forms. Similarly they arc completely independent 
of the preceding Slardcvo culture. They thus represent a new repertory of 
shapes introduced from abroad, and as a matter of fact all shapes of the 
Vin^a culture have their exact counterparts in Macedonia, Thessaly and 
Greece. The pottery of the oldest period, A, of the VinCa culture is divided 
between a bicoaical form (Fig. 4. 1,4) and one with rounded outlines (Fig. 4. 
3, 5). These basic forms we find in Macedonia,'** but in Thessaly there 
seems to be a tendency towards more angular shapes."® To avoid naming a 
boundless variety of corresponding shapes I should like to mention only 
some of the more typical examples, and cannot set out to exhaust all the 
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possibilities of parallels. Typical of VinCa A are biconical, wide-mouthed 
bowb with scarcely indicated rim (Fig- 4. i, 4)- These reappear frequently 
in Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece.^’^ The same is true of the biconical 
pots with slightly incurved shoulders (Fig. 6. 7j 7. 9).'’* An especially 
conspicuous form is the wide-mouthed bowl with reinforced shoulder and 
cylindrical neck-rim (F^. 6. 2).'’^ In the same group belong bellied pots with 
cylindrical necksWide-mouthed funnel-bowls with thick shoulders and 
splayed funnel-rim appear in Vin£a and Thessaly (Fig. 7. 5).^’* There arc 
also fruit-stands (Fig. 4. 2),^’* tripod-vases (Fig. 8. 8) and biconical 
cooking-pots with ledgc-Iike lugs (Fig. 5. 8, 10).'’® These are almost all 
the forms we have among the more elaborate Vin£a ware. There remain 
the amphorae with face-lids (F^. 6. 6) and lai^e storage vessels with faces 
on the neck. These we shall treat more carefully in conjunction with rel^ous 
objects. 

If we now turn to decorative technique, we must stress first that at this 
time there is to be observed a general decline in decoration. Colours arc 
replaced by a greyish-black, impersonal dullness. The bearers of the Vinda 
culture do not delight in gay colours, on the contrary there is a tendency to 
avoid them wherever possible. Colour is used only for paintir^ idols, altars 
and vases which were not in daily use. In every line there can be observed 
an attitude towards colour which was unknown in the Stardevo culture. It 
seems doubtful whether this can be explained as due simply to the devebp- 
ment of mcial vases, though this factor certainly played a large part in the 
disappearance of painted decoration in gencral.^^ The intention to make 
the surfece of the vase shine by polishing must also be regarded as in some 
sense decorative. The technique of firing the surface black or red is utterly 
unknown in Central Europe. (The occurrence of this techn^ue in the 
painted pottery of Moravia sho^vs, tt^cther with other facts, that it is peculiar 
to the movement which also created the Vinda culture). In Macedonia,^®® 
Thessaly,^** Greece and farther east,‘®^ however, this technique is frequent. 
It occurs particularly often in Troy I, but there it is only a legacy from an 
older period, whose remains have not yet been fully inquired into (Besika 
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and Kum Tepc).*®^ Also no doubt south-eastern is the neolithic lustrous 
paint.Sherds of vases made in this technique were found by R. R. 
Schmidt in his excavations in the lowest strata of Bapska and Sarvai,^®« 
which are contemporary with Vinia A-B i. Connected with the technique 
just mentioned is that of polished decoration found in Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Greece, the Islands, Asia Minor and Syria.^®’ In the latter country it is 
especially old, from which we can infer the direction from which it came to 
Serbia.^®® On black-polished vases, the polished decoration is often enhanced 
by rippled and ribbed patterns. This also has been found only in the 
South.*®® The technique of crusted painting (after firing) with red, white, 
yellow or black was practised, though rarely, from the earliest times. This 
technique is not native in Central Europe either; it is, however, used in 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece and the Islands.*®® Finally, the technique of 
black-topped ware should be mentioned. It has a distinctively southern 
origin.*®* 

If the connections already quoted were not sufficient to prove that the 
VinCa culture is the product of South-eastern influences, the cult-objects 
would be complete proof. Not a single feature of this r^gious world has 
its foundation in Central Europe. The frequent occurrence of idols, whose 
use is not yet completely clear, implies a new type whose special feature is a 
strong systematization. Characteristic of these figures arc a clearly detached 
triangular face, back-tilted head and angularly incised eyes. This type is 
found in Macedonia, and more frequently in Thessaly and Thermi.*®® 
Here a new tendency is represented, which has little to do with the naturalism 
of the sphere of painted pottery, and obviously resulte from an entirely 
different attitude towards the deity. To me it seems as if the gods of the 
StarCevo culture owe their natural shape to direct imagination, while the 
figur« made by the Vinda people are only symbols of deities seen in a trance, 
that is to say in a not natural state. In some way this kind of idol must be 
connected also with the numerous anthropomorphic and zoomorphic vases 
at Vinda and in the related Gumclnitza culture. It need hardly be stressed 
that the region where these vases originated and spread is the South-East, 
and is remote from contact with Danubian I culture. Thus we find such vases 
in Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece, and especially closely corresponding 
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pieces in Crete. A tendency towards zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
shapes seems characteristic of Asia Minor. *’4 In Macedonia we find an 
inclination to adorn vases with small heads or figures instead of handles, 
which is very frequent also in Serbia. Likewise the ciarious three-footed 
altars (Fig. 5. 14) with incised patterns and crusted painting often occur in 
the Southern Balkans.*** Vases with faces and amphorae with face-lids 
will be spoken of only briefly here as we intend to treat the whole of this 
subject in detail elsewhere. There is no evidence for precise parallels, but 
connections with other objects no doubt exist, tlwugh the amphorae them¬ 
selves arc of a different kind from those found at Troy.'*’ Trojan vases 
have turned-up arm-stumps, which closely resemble the small Vinda amphorae 
with turned-up handles.*** Vasid at first connected these vases with the 
lids,*** but excavation has shown that the lids belong to amphorae with 
incised decoration.*®* On the other hand a similar find from Crete (Hagios 
Nikolaos) supports the reconstruction suggested by Vasid.**' Amphorae 
with incised decoration were also found in the settlement on the Proccsilaos 
mound.*®* 

We can say nothing about burial rites, as the cemeteries of this time in 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece and Western Asia Minor arc unknown to us. 
Likewise I shall not give a detailed report on the other otgects from the 
Vinda culture, as they can in no way cast new light on the results already 
gained; they wouid only add to the evidence of connections. Two groups 
of objects should however be mentioned: the marble figurines and marble 
palettes.*®* The white marble of which they are made proves that they 
were imported. The process of manufacture cannot be clearly recognized, 
but the objects must have come from the South. The rectangular form of 
certain palettes suggests a connection with areas connected with the Cyclades 
(or Southern Bulgaria ?) .* 
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If we turn now to the third of the groups of neolithic cultures in Serbia 
wc must observe that the Bubanj culture is closely related to cultures in 
Western Bulgaria and South-western Rumania: the GniJane culture in 
Bulgaria and the Salcutza culture in Rumania.**^® In reality these cultures 
already belong, from an Aegean point of view, to the Early Bronze A%t and 
to the group which comprises Early Hclladic, Early Macedonian, Early 
Troadic and Early Minoan. From a Central European point of view, 
however, these cultures in the Northern Balkans still belong to the latest 
Stone Age. All of them arc earlier than the Baden culture and the con¬ 
temporary groups of the Northern Mcgalithic-civilkation. It follows, by 
an irritating anomaly of nomenclature, that these are at one time ass^ned to 
the Neolithic Age, at another to the Age of Metals. The icrminolc^ depends 
on the author; if he looks at these cultures from Central Europe, they are 
Neolithic, if be looks from the A<^can area, they belong to the Early Bronze 
Age. 

One single glance at the shapes of this culture should be sufficient to 
prove its Aegean character. Thus askoi arc frequent in the Bubanj-Gnilanc- 
Salcutza cultures; in the Early Macedonian and Helladic cultures they 
arc of paramount importance. Plastic crescents occur on an askos from 
Vinea, as also on a sherd of an askos-jx^ and on the famous Hyde vase,^®® 
^d al5o on amphorae at Bubanj (Fig. lo. and there arc others in 

Thessaly, Thermi and Troy.^® The chronological position of such vases is 
aKured as Early Bronze Age by the occurrence of these ornaments on the 
^kos and the askos-jug from Vinia. The small stemmed vase with vertical 
lug (F^. 10. 9) is an exact imitation of the identical vases from Thermi 
and Troy.*‘i The same is true of the spouted pot (Fig. lo. 12).More¬ 
over we have jugs with sloping neck {Fig. 10. 14); this is, with askoi and 
^ucc-boais, a basic form of the Aegean culture in the Early Bronze Age. 
Two-handled sauce-boats also occur (Fig. 10. 8), and are closely related 
with the corresponding Trojan gold vessels.**® Besides these main types 
we have many common shapes such as two-handled bowls and pots (Fig. 10 
5 - 7 > 13)*^“ amphorae (Fig. 10. 10),®*® one-handled jugs and pots (Fig. 10* 
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4),*^* bowls with incurved and emphasized rim (Fig. 10. concave lids 
with handles in the hollow top (Fig. 10. 3).^ All of these shapes are possible 
only in virtue of the Aegean development, as shown by the above mentioned 
relations. In the Central Europe of this period they would be impossible. 
These few but important examples may suffice to show the ori^n of the 
Bubanj-Gnilanc-Salcutza cultures. We must not forget, however, that 
native elements also played a part, as may be seen from the painted and 
spiraliform patterns. 

With regard to religion, it must be noted that this culture shows exactly 
the same disinclination to form idols as the Macedonian and Helladic cultures 
in the South. The only figurine found at Bubanj was imported from the 
area where the late Vinta culture was at its highest stage.®*® Compared 
with the VinCa culture, all other plastic objects also appear to be rare. 

We know nothing about burials, but we assume that they were located 
outside the settlements, as always during this period. Among miscellaneous 
finds, axes should be mentioned; they likewise appear for the first time in 
this cultural movenient in the South.*®® We have also clay spindle*whorb, 
which are often ornamented.*** These objects are unknown in the older 
Vinta culture. 

Summary 

It can now be clearly seen that the Serbian regions were in their develop¬ 
ment in the latest Stone Age closely connected with Macedonia and Greece 
culturally and ethnically. Moreover Serbia seems indirectly connected with 
South-western Asia. One might say that the Serbian regions were but a 
province of the great Hither-Asiatic cultural community. It b not yet clear 
if the bearers of the pre-Sesklo-StarCevo 1 culture were newcomers from 
another region, or if the interrelations spring from a common origin. We 
must not forget that in the Balkans (as in South-western Asia) the Aurignacian 
culture seems to have lasted throughout the later stages of the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age,*** and may be supposed to have engendered a MesoUffiic 
tradition. Equally obscure is the source of painting on vases and of the 
Hither-Asiatic religious ideology; should we attribute it to migration, 
transplantation, or rather to an independent development from a common 
basb? In Serbia no objects have been found which might be identified 
as imports from Greece, to say nothing of Hither-Asia; parallels however 
are so exact that a close connection cannot be doubted. 
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When treating of the black-polished ware of type A at Vin£a, wc spoke 
often of the Danubian invaders or Danubian influences that have been 
recognized in Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece. In opposition to this view, 
it must be stressed that the Vinda A culture is not based on any preparative 
development in Serbia. As such preparative developments arc also lacking 
in. Central Europe, it is completely wrong to include parallels with Vinda 
among any ‘ Danubian elements ’ that may be claimed as appearing in 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece. The bearers of the Vinda culture must 
have come to Serbia from the South- They must have penetrated the 
Serbian-Slavonian and ThessaJian-Greek areas simultaneously, as is shown 
by pottery shapes.*” Decorative elements of this earliest Vinia period we 
find in the more recent lace neolithic stratum of Servia (Macedonia).*** At 
Vinda, however, all the main types of the earlier period in Servia arc missing. 
Hence it may be inferred that the users of black-polished ware settled in 
Macedonia earlier than in Serbia. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact 
that fr^ments of burnished decorated and rippled ware were found in Dimiai 
strata in Thessaly.*** Since nothing is known for certain about the culture 
which existed in Asia Minor before Troy I, and since it is very possible that here, 
as also on the Islands of the Aegean, there was a culture of the Vinda type^ 
we are inchned to beUeve that the Vinda culture originated in Asia Minor 
Further treatment of the Bubanj-Gnilane-Salcutza culture is un¬ 
necessary. This culture is so closely linked with the Macedonian develop¬ 
ments of the Early Bronze that Heurtley’s observations on the origin 
of Macedonian forms apply equally to our culture.*** 

It is a matter of course that these South-eastern influences did not come 
to a hall m Serbia, but spread to Central Europe as well. At the time of the 
Stardevo culture the borders run to the West of Osijck (Esseg) on the Drave 
and to the North of the Kbros river on the Tisza.*” So far settlements of 
the Stardevo culture had spread. This boundary was, however, penetrated 
by certain influences, as shown by features in the Biikk and Tisza culture. 
The settlement-area of the Vinda culture is also larger than the Serbian 
area. The most remote sites are Tordos and the related sites on the Maros 
and Sremski Karlovd on the Danube in the West. The or^in of the Lei^cl 
culture, which is quite different from the real Tisza culture, the Moravian 
painted-ware culture, Jordansmuhl and related cultures is based on influences 
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from the VinCa culture, and via the VinCa culture on Asia Minor, The last 
wave with the Bubsjy-Gnilane-Salcutza cultures was decisive for the 
development of the Toszeg A culture of the Hungarian Early Bronze Age. 
It is impossible here to document these statements. 

The chronological position of individual phases in Serbia can only be 
alluded to here, as we have treated this question in detail elsewhere.^® The 
Stardevo culture is on the whole contemporary with the Sesklo-Dimini 
culture-sequence, Vinia A and B with the era of black-polished pottery 
in Thessaly and Greece. Vinia B 2 is contemporary with the Early Hclladic 
period, as imitations of Early Hclladic show. The transition from Early to 
Middle Hclladic happened during the period of the Baden culture in Central 
Europe. With this summary and the chronological table (F%. ii) we think 
we may conclude our essay. 
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APPENDIX 


AEGEAN CHRONOLOGY OF THE FOURTH AND THIRD 

MILLENNIA 


Any attempt to date the individual stages of development in the Aegean 
area and hence more widely in the Balkans and Central Europe must neces¬ 
sarily proceed from the established chronological data of Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. Only in these areas do historical sources reach so far back as 
the turn of the fourth millennium- What lies beyond can only be determined 
through comparative stratigraphy as a matter of relative chronology. The 
so-called low Egyptian chronology was established by Eduard Meyer* but, 
as research in recent years has shown, even Meyer’s dates are manifestly 
too high.“‘ During the war Dr. H. Slock, lecturer at the University of 
Munich, succeeded, on the basis of the Egyptian lists of nomarchs, in showing 
dearly that during the combined duration of the IX and X Dynasties in 
one nome only five nomarchs ruled. In other words, the gap between VIII 
and XI Dynasties is to be filled with the period of rule of these five men, so 
that the long interval which is commonly assumed is reduced to some fifty 
years. Considering these facts, and the substantial shortening of the duration 
of the I-V Dynasties, H. Stock arrives at the following low chronology for 
Egypt: I-II Dyn., 2900-2675; III Dyn., 2675-2620; IV/V Dyn., 2620-* 
2360; VI Dyn., 2360-2200; VIII I>yn,, 2200-2180; IX Dyn., 2180- 
2115; X Dyn., 2115-2044; XI Dyn., 2136-1994; XII Dyn., 1994-1781.^ 
In the meantime Mesopotamian chronology has also suffered a reduction, 
rcfiectcd clearly in the works of S. Smith,A. Ur^nad,“* A. Poebcl,^® 
W- F- Albright and E. F. Weidner.^^ appears to me that the thesis 
of Smith, Ungnad and Albright stands nearer to the truth, for the finds 
fmm the graves and town-strata of Ras Shamra do not pernul the assumption 
of any long interval between Amenemhet III and IV (1850-1792-1777) 
and Hammurabi.®®® So we arrive at 1792-1750 for Hammurabi and 1894- 
1595 for the whole dynasty, according to Sidney Smith. It may be cmphasi2ed 
that A. Ungnad came completely independently to exactly the same con¬ 
clusions during the war, Reckoning out the remaining dates, one gels the 
following result: Jemdet Nasr, 3100-2859; archaic period (Mcsilin), older. 
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2850-2700, recent, 2700-2550; Early dynastic period, 2550-2378 (Dynasty 
of Lagash, Royal Graves at Ur, 2540-2370); Kingdom of Akkad, 2378- 
2182 (Sarru-kin, 2378-2324, Nararn-Sin, 2301-2246); Dynasty of Guti, 
2237-2113; Fifth Dynasty of Uruk, 2112-2006; Third Dynasty of Ur, 
2127-2016; First Dyn^ty of Isin, 2055-1880; Kingdom of Amurru, 1894- 
1595, with Hammurabi 1792-1750. 

It is important to observe that these two chronological systems cross 
twice and thereby clearly show their reliability. Products of ^e late Jemdet 
Nasr period meet in Syria and Palestine (Tell Judeideh, Megiddo, Byblos, 
etc.) with products of I Dynasty Egypt.^ Thus it is established that the 
Jemdet Nasr period lasted until 2900 and that the I Dynasty is inaugurated 
by this time. The second point of contact is offered by the Ras Shamra 
finds already mentioned, From this it is evident that the two chronological 
systems have a further support in comparative stratigraphy. 

From these two independent chronological systems one can on the basis 
of comparative stratigraphy determine the dates of Aegean development, 
not indeed in decades but fairly exactly. The point of departure has long 
been the relations between Egypt and Crete and through Crete to the Greek 
mainland. Two points in these are decisive. First the well-known finds 
of M.M. Ha pottery at Kahun, Abydos and Haragch, of the time from 
Sesostris II (1906-1888) toAmencmhctlll (1849-1801).*^® The circumstances 
of the finds show that the beginning of M.M. I la lies somewhat before 1906. 
Otherwise completely developed M.M. Ila pottery could not be found in 
the strata at Kahun of the time ofSesostris II (1906-1888). The finds from 
Ras Shamra appear to support this dating. During the last two years of 
excavation (1938-^) there were found there M.M. Ila sherds together with 
objects of the time of Scsostris II and Amenemhet HI; so from this side also 
it is assured that M.M, 11 a was already established by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.**^ In view of all these considerations, we reach the 
conclusion that M.M. Ila began between 1950 and 1925. 

A second certain point is the appearance of Egyptian stone vases in the 
sub-neolithic strata at Knossos.*** The study of Egyptian stone vases has 
been substantially advanced by G. Reisner and G. Brunton.^** In his study 
of the vases from Crete Reisner comes to the conclusion that the develop¬ 
ment of their types look place during the rule of the last Pharaoh of the 
II Dynasty (Khasekhemui), reached its highest point during the HI Dynasty, 
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and came to an end in the time of the IV Dynasty- This means that the 
vases found in Crete cannot have been manufactured before 2700 and there¬ 
fore that E.M. I cannot be set before 2700. In view of the consideration 
that the vases were not buried immediately and abo that those, which found 
their way to Crete arc probably not the earliest of their kind, it is likely that 
E.M. I began just later, i.e. c. 2650-2600. 

Between these two fairly firm points lies the whole E.M. development. 
The native Cretan stone vases with their Egyptian shapes argue that E.M. II 
is to be equated approximately with the IV and V Egyptian Dynasties, and 
so pul between 2600 and 2300.^** The stamp-scab, the appearance of the 
spiral in Egypt and of Egyptian scarabs in Crete, support this proposed dating 
of the Cretan periods-^** The plan of the mutual relationships given in 
Fig. 11 may make the question clearer. 

From Crete, it can be shown on the basb of correspondence of shapes 
and technique of manufacture that the beginning of E.H. I cannot be put 
before the beginning of E.M. II, that b not before 2600-*^® Thb can be 
substantially reinforced on the ground of stratigraphical observations at 
Aegina.*®'^ There in the same horbon E.H. II —111 vases and imported 
E.M. III-M.M. I vases are found together. Therefore E.H. I began certainly 
during the E.M. II period. Below this stratum at Aegina is a level without 
finds (gap in settlement) and below ihb a stratum with richer finds. These 
consbt of fragments of vases decorated with neolithic Ihfirm or burnished 
decoration, that is, connected on one hand with late neolithic Greek finds 
(so-called “Danubian level” which stratigraphically immediately precedes 
E.H. 1 )^^ and on the other hand with E.M. I (Pyrgos ware) 2®® and ulti¬ 
mately with Cretan sub-neolithic. Thus it b assured on the basis of the 
^yptian chronology that E.H. I cannot lie before 2600. The question of 
the end of the Early Helladic cidture b sufficiently clear and it may be 
assumed that it took place at the latest about 1950. 

One can link the early development of Crete also with Mesopotamian 
chronology. The known Cretan finds of Mesopotamian objects confirm 
the dating here establbhed and need not be specially treated here. 2®® It b 
more significant that the Py^os finds and the late neolithic finds from 
Phabtos show very close relationship to the finds from Tigani on Samos.*®' 
The objects from Samos correspond in technique of manufacture, shapes and 
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decoration rather to the finds from Phaistos. It is particularly significant 
that the Tigani finds do not know glaze-paint, which is so characteristic 
of a part of the Pyrgos finds. Although there are in Tigani some imported 
objects which appear to belong to E.M. H, the bulk of the finds are roughly 
contemporary with Cretan subneolithic.*^* Attention must be drawn to 
the fact that the Tigani finds do not come from a uniform cuJtur^levei bat 
from the earth that was brought here from somewhere else to level the surface 
of the settlement, as at Orchomenos (Weinberg has overlooked this). Heiden- 
rcich, who worked through the finds, recognized three stages of develop¬ 
ment, which can in part be established stratigraphically also.^^ It appears 
that the last stage is roughly contemporary with Pyrgos and perhaps lasted 
into E.M. U, the second is certainly contemporary with Cretan late neolithic, 
the first st^e is not yet determinablc- 

In the meantime the American excavations in the Troad show that another 
culture flourished there before Troy I. On Kum Tepe at least three levek 
(la, b, c) could be distinguished. Ic is contemporary with Troy I, but la 
and b yielded objects which seem identical with T%ani II and III 
the related earlier finds from Bos HOyuk, W. Lamb, ?Z ^ 93 ^)- Therefore 
we arc copipelled, in the light of relations through Crete, to date Troy I 
certainly after 2700 b.c. The finds from Troy and Tigani permit a good 
contact with Mesopotamian chronology. In this the results of the excavations 
at Mersin and Tell Judeidch play a great part. If we compare the 
strat^raphical-chronological series of Troy, Kum Tepe and Samos with that 
of Mersin and Tell Judeideh, we recognize a surprising agreement in the 
succession of certain periods and can so establish certain firm connections. 
In Mersin XII and Tell Judeidch XI a long development of painted pottery 
is unexpectedly replaced by a monochrome, black polished ware, which is 
completely foreign to previous developments in these areas. The finds 
from these Icvcb show strong connections with Alifar I and Ala^a Hoyiik IV 
on the one side, and Tigani and Kum Tepe la on the other. Exactly as on 
the tells of Mersin and Judeidch, so also in Tigani there appear black jxJishcd 
pottery, white paint, white incrustation, pedestalled bowls, ledge-liJte lugs, 
absence of ribbon-handles, etc. This suffices to show that Mersin XII and 
Tell Judeideh XI are contemporary with Tigani II. Jt must further be 
stressed that in the older strata at Kum Tepe pedestalled bowls of the Alisar I 
type were found-*® ^ So we have a closed circle, whereby it is demonstrated 
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first through T^ani (Samos) and secondly through Ali§ar,I that this Kum 
Tepe stratum is contemporary with Mersin XII and TcU Judeideh XI, 
The dating of Mersin XII and Tell Judeideh XI is assured by the observation 
that in the lower part of this stratum at Mersin imported Jemdet Nasr pottery 
is found, and in Tell Judeideh XI early dynastic Mesopotamian seals were 
found, thus giving a dating between 2900 and 2700, It is significant that 
in the immediately lower stratum Tell Judeideh XII objects of late Jemdet 
Nasr period were found together with imported objects of the tiihc of the I 
Dynasty in Egypt.The dating of T^anl II and Kum Tepe la c. 2900- 
2800 is therefore the earliest possible, according to Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian chronology. It is further very important that in Palestine and 
Syria the technique of burnished decoration begins to appear from the early 
stage of Bronze II in Palestine (afw 2800); this continues a similar line of 
development in Tigani, Kum Tepe and Hdyuk.^^® So it is extremely 
likely that Tigani III and Kum Tepe Ib on the one hand, sub-neolithic— 
E.M. I in Crete on the other, and the so-called ‘ Danubian level * on the 
Greek mainland are to be set at the earliest about 2800. So, reckoning 
100 years for Kum Tepe Ib, it is assured that the beginning of Troy 3 cannot 
fall before 2700. This can be supported also through Ali^ar^d Ala9a 
H6yuk, but it would lead us too far to substantiate this here. 

There is no need to aigue fully that the treasures of Troy II (III according 
to Schaeffer) arc contemporary with the royal graves at Ala^a Hbyuk.**® 
Countless objects from these graves show the closest correspondence with the 
finds from the royal graves of Ur (c. 2400-2350) and objects from the palace 
of Naram-Sin (2301-2246), so that it is likely that Troy II came to an end 
about 2300. This dale can be supported through Samos and Crete, on the 
basis of the Egyptian chronology, The still unpublished finds of the Heraion 
of Samos allow the establishment of a clear connection between Crete and 
Troy II-III, which confirms the dating already reached. So it seems to 
me that my proposed chronology of the Aegean development is satisfactorily 
established, so for as possible in this short space. Finally I should like to add 
some remarks on the * high chronology ’ according to which Troy I was 
founded c. 3200. 

C. W. Blegcn has attempted, most recently in his paper * New Evidence 
for dating the Settlements at Troy to obtain dates for the individual strata 
at Troy.*** This dating—in contrast to Ddrpfcld, whose dates are approxi¬ 
mately reckoned on the ground of general observations on the dimensions 
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of the strata and the course of development —is obviously obtained on 
the ba^is of imported Early Helladic sherds. So apparently a very high 
antiquity for the beginning of the E^ly Helladic culture is assumed without 
proofs being produced. Blegcn thus reached the unproven conclusion that 
Troy I is to be set c. 3200-^Soo, Troy II 2600-^300, Troy III-V 2300- 
1900 and Troy VI 1900-1300. K. Bittel in his latest work sets Troy I c. 
3200-2600, Troy II 2600-2300, Troy III-V 2300-1900, though he offere 
evidence only for Troy and for the dates of Troy I apparently rests on 
his article in AfO XIII, 299-307. Here he showed that scab of Jemdet 
Nasr type were found in Troy, and—althoi^h the stratification of the seals 
is uncertain—assumed that . Troy I must already have been founded at this 
time. Finally S. Weinbei^ undertook to date the Aegean development,*®* 
He has worked many cross-lines that arc by no means secure. Slartii^ 
fi-om Troy, he used the stratification of E.H. sherds there to determine the 
age of the Early Helladic culture. Surprisir^ly, he calb for this purpose 
at the end of his work on the dates proposed for Troy by Blegen, and from 
that point determines the age of the ^rly Helladic culture and the remaining 
Aegean cultures.Thus he reaches the surprising result that E.H. I began 
about 3100, E.M.l I about 3200. But it is quite obvious that he has lost 
sight of the fact that Blegen dated the strata at Troy on the basb of relations 
with the Early Helladic culture, so that he has fellen into a vicious circle. 
This makes it unnecessary to say anything further about his other dates. 

Finally we must go into H. Frankfort’s dates. In his examination of 
cylinder scab he came to the conclusion (as did abo Bittel) that a seal from 
Troy b manifestly worked in Jemdet Nasr style. Furthw he pointed out 
that a seal of thb style was found in the Cyclades with very early Cycladic 
objects; thb moved him to date Troy I and E.C. I about 3000 B.c.*®* There 
can be no doubt about the Jemdet Nasr characteristics of the scab, but it b 
another question how loi^ they remained in use and when they were buried. 
It may thus be pointed out that cylinder seals were used later in Troy II to 
decorate big storage vesseb.**’ So it may be suspected that the seals of 
Jemdet Nasr type were in use for a very long time. It b surprising also that 
a whole series of cylinder scab was used for the decoration of big storage 
vessels at Tiryns, Asine, Z)gouries, Corinth, Eutresb and elsewhere.**® AU 


••• W. Z>6rp&]d, Tnisv^Ilm (tges). 

*** K, Bitid, GneideSgt 4 er fV> wa Fmkgtxhieke 
(1945), 3:, fig. ss. 

»** S. mioferg, AJA Xl («947)i Note 

(hfti on k 17$ W«inb^ ngbtly equates E.M. I with 
(he III Dynasty in (c. but in his 
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of all Wembo^s other dates. 

IM.. tSs. 


>*< H. Fraaldbn, S/aU (1938), sqs, 337. 

*** H. S ch He roeac, Rw (1B81K 459» 4^S> 

H. Schmidt, iSntfimannj Sartnlv/tf (:90a), Cat. oc. 

It. Muller, TuyntW (1938),^. is-t9j FrddiA 
•nd Perseon, Atm (1938), 233, fig. 168; C. W. 
Blegen, 'H* ^ V/^ker- 

K^nopuk^ Tht Fremtffv ef CsrM 

(’94^). 55» I’g- 3^1 
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ih€ cylinder seals here used belong according to Frankfort to the late Jemdet 
Nasr and the first early, dynastic periods (c. 3000-2800) From strati- 
graphical observations it is quite clear that the storage vessels with this 
decoration are to be placed in E.H, H-III. To place E.H. II-III c. 3000- 
2800 is impossible, for the chronolc^cal connections with Egypt teU a com¬ 
pletely different story, So we see that old types of cylinder seals, or old 
specimens, were kept for a very long time in Greece and Troy. This removes 
any cogent ground for putting the beginning of Troy I as early as 3000 b,c. 

V. M. 


'** FnAkTort, of. <iL, 39 ff. 



SECOND THOUGHTS ON ‘MYCENAEAN’ POTTERY 

IN ITHACA 


When I wrote my report on the excavation of Polis,^ Ithaca, the leader of 
the expedition had suggested * that in Ithaca, Early Bronze Age pottery had 
persisted till the closing phases of the Late Bronze Age, which meant that 
Ithaca was a backward little place well away from the broad stream of con¬ 
temporary culture. I thought it possible that there was another lag after the 
Late Bronze Age, and I called certain vases * Mycenaean/ taking fabric 
to be the determining factor. My paper was written in 1932, but not pub¬ 
lished till 1942, and long before then I was sure that we were both wrong. 
Mr, Heurtley wished to account for the presence of fifty Mycenaean sherds 
in an Early Bronze Age Settlement at Pilikata. It is true that no Middle 
Bronze Age settlement has yet been found in Ithaca. That may be our bad 
fortune, or the island may have been uninhabited in the centuries before 
1500 B.C., as it was in the sixteenth century a.d. It seems simpler to admit 
disturbance by any later diggers of foundations or seekers of wells, than to 
postulate an iron curtain between Ithaca and both its nearest ne^hboun, 
Kephallenia and Leukas, in the Middle Bronze i^e. After all. Early, Middle, 
and Late Bronze Age sherds were found together in Area VI at Pilikata, and 
no house plans have resulted; ^ some disturbance seems inevitable. 

Another possible disturber of this deposit has generally been diagnosed 
by visiting scholars as a sherd from an East Greek Subgeometric^latc of about 
700 B.c. at the earliest (Fig. 1.4). The excavator claims it as ‘ Early Helladlc 
patterned ware.’ * 

In Tris Langadas * we came on an Irregular line of humus about eight 
inches broad coming down from the surface through the chalky deposit. 
In England it would have been a rabbit hole: at Tris Langadas in Ithaca 
probably a marten made it.® At the foot of the humus we found the one 
Geometric sherd in an otherwise pure Mycenaean deposit. The hole was 
easily detected at Tris Langadas because there had been little disturbance 
of the site after the initial catastrophe; there are now no martens at Pilikau, 
but there may have been a rat, and the deposit at Pilikata was too confused 
to allow of the detection of rat-holes. 


> SSA XXXIX. I fT. (referred to u Mr). 

* SSjI XXXV, 43, 

* XXXV, >4 and fig. !1. 

* BSA XXXV, 93. 93; 18, no. 68. Shape u 

Eilnann, AM 111, Abb. 54. A iimiJar pattern 


ii found on pbiea at Samoa BeiL 34) a5id u popular 
on s^phoi (p. 66}. 
t To be publAcd. 

* The die is on the edge oT wild country juat above 
PoUa 1 ^. 
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If the theory of an Early Bronze Age Ug ’ was ever possible, it was dis- 
proved^ my discovery of a Mycenaean buHding of the thirteenth century 
B.c. at Tns L^adas, where the only possible legacy from the Early Bronze 
Age was some rough cooking pots. 

To come to Polis and my palinode, if fabric alone could be taken as the 
cnterion of Mycenaean pottery, its most noticeable characteristic at Mycenae 
Athens, and even at Astakos, is a fine bright glaze, and all the 
Mycenaean at Aetos, and the greater part at Polis, would fail in this lest 
Pottery from Corinth kept its surface at Polis (see SSA XXXIX, pis. ii, 12) 
so did some ‘ Mycenaean ’ (see ib., pi. 5. 24^); Protocorinthian could look 
bright at Aetos. The ‘ Mycenaean* pottery which was generally dingy at 
Polls, ^d always drab at Aetos, was, I suspect, a dim fabric from the first. 
But fabric is not the only lest, and in judging the date of other factors the 
chronological hmits of pottery found at Mycenae«should in my'view be the 
critcnon of ‘ Mycenaean ’ pottery.* Pottery found elsewhere with definitely 
later c^raotensbes to be dated after the fall of Mycenae should be called 
not Mycei^ean but something else. The Germans in the Kerameikos call 
^me ot It sub-Mycenaean ’ to emphasise the Mycenaean nature of the 
Ubnc, but the hnc between it and Protogeomctric is a difficult one to draw.^i 
Away from Athens the issue is confused by a new crop of irregular minutiae, 
and sl^rp distmcuons become still harder to make. 

It IS n^ agreed that Geometric and Protogeomctric pottery evolved at 
Athens. The salient changes from Mycenaean style are: (i) Shapes These 
are dongated and contours arc more dearly defincd.12 (2) Patterns. Geo- 
melnc mobves had long been used as subsidiary elements of decoration; after 
the M of Mycenae they become the principal, and often the only motives: 
early m the Protogeometric style the use of rulers and compasses was introduced- 
Post-Myccnaean characteristics at Polis are: 

(i) Conical feet. 

(a) Hatched and cross-hatched triangles and diamonds, concentric 
loops etc., used as the main pattern, 

(3) Ringed kylix stems. 


. •"istr^thupolnt. P. 


*iio Biegeo, :oso. j«: ff, 

• I sirw ihu point. P. la statulat. 

^ boait, U OgU first oquta mb. 

My<n»e^ $n4 ProW^eopeirie fwiib wl3± I jympa- 
ihi*e} aad ihea throws « ' Gtsnwv Cka» ai Mywnie ' 
*pp*rwd>» M inoUier jyitonyra. T^u b too much 
(PP« 9*1 a?)- 


uacludiTB iDv, 50? might welt go with it, 
'* See Kgfmi£M, I, tgj ff. 
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(i) Conical feet. These do not occur at all at Mycenae (various other 
high bases do occur). They do not occur at Athens until the Protogcomctric 


?fO. I.—East Ga£&K SHERn prom Ithaca^ akd Rinoed Ryltx-^tems. 

Style is established,** and they continue into the Geometric period. They are 
also typical of the Protogeometric period at Knossos.^* The Polis feet are 

•* Conuuc KemHeos, I, pi 67, with pi. 33. XXIX, pi VT. 
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more conical than any of the Kerameikos sub-Mycenaean high feet (for grave 
112 see n. 11). Vases with conical feet at Polls« should be classed as Proto- 
pometric. So should the many conical feet found in and near the so-called 
‘ cairns * of Aetos-*® The shape of an Aetos bowl 2’ with a conical foot is 
narrower « and later than the Polis kantharoi. 

(2) 'Laier; i.€. pon-Myceruu^n, patterns, after the fall of Mycenae. 
Elements of these are liable to occur in many styles» but they are not found 
as the main decoration in the Granary class at Mycenae. They do occur 
sparingly in sub-Mycenaean** and commonly on Prot(^eoractric** pottery 
at Athens and in Crete. Palis No. 26, already claimed as Piotogeometric 
because of its conical foot, has also got cross-hatdicd triangles. It is no good 
p<^ting to the triangles on ‘ close style ’ ** Mycenaean vases. The Polis 
triangles arc different, It is a new style. 

The style of these Polis triangles is not so unlike that of the Late Proto- 
gwmetric patterns in Kerameikos, I, pi. 47. Some patterns at Polis are more 
like the Early Protogeometric patterns si., pL 62. 

Again all these ‘ later ’ patterns occur in the Aetos deposit, and, moreover, 
they are found in company with compass- and ruler-drawn patterns and 
^ers which probably belong to the end of the Protogcometric *2 period 
^obably the vases with ‘ later ’ patterns as defined above should be considered 
ftotogcomctric at Polis, that is to say, 32-4, 37-9, and many unrecorded 


is) R^ngtd fylikes. (Polis, pi. 8, p. 13). Note the sharp angle of their 
three nngs (pi. 8): they arc intentionally and efficiently made; they are not 
just vague bulges where the hand of the potter shook, These sharp profiles 
accord better with the clear definition of the new style than with slow 
i^efimte Mycenaean curves. They all have triangular bodies and small 

^ occurring at Asinc may be 

Lrt 111 L 2. I have no doubt that rii^ed kylikes at Polis are later, U, 
ftoiogcometnc: * viz., Polis, nos. 62-7, another, not illustrated (mono¬ 
chrome), and a good many pieces. One decorated ringed kylix (loc. oil., 


P- 1 '* 

95~Si, aod many oih«r ' 

^ •« There k 

evidence Out the' caimi * may b« coUaned houM«. 

F^^wscometric, 


JS f«conerT«t^ oa pp. 41 aid ’42 (Aetw) 
t» SJad «v««ce and are proUMy 


I XXIX, pL 
IbuDd with a 


Protofeoaiecne oinoeboe. 


“ E-t: BSA XXV, pi, Vir. 

“ Some of Oxee come very close to Use psttenu at 
Aih^. a BSA XXXIir, pt $ with K^iht. I, 

^ Funmurk. 7 ^ MfceHow Polte^, No. a ?6, fig. 1 7, 

” My footnote, FWit, p. ig, n. 6, nyi that cups in 
Uypiw (the majority of which have conical feet) 
look Proiofeometnc, as indeed they do. Mr. Danieb 
dated his material coo high, and the reference 
ruppona niy present poiidon, though Mr. Danieb' 
nnged kylix AJA XU, pi. fV- ^ is rounder and 
therefore typoiogtcally earlier than the Poiu kyhkes. 
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pi. 9*2) has Protogcometric patterns drawn with a ruler in an elaborate late 
stylc.^* My ‘ Transidonal class * is of course Protogcometric. I add a 
photograph of an unpublished rii^ed stem from Polis (Fig-1. 3)) of another, 
said to be from Polis (Fig. i. 5), and of a third at Olympia** (Fig. i. a), 
because they arc all so alike, same brown paint, same neat shape; no. 3 has 
rather Geometric-looking, narrow, reserved lines. Lastly I add another 
paler, with two rings, in Syracuse Museum (Fig, i. 1). Ringed stems occur 
at Aetos. In my view, the style of the pottery of the * cmrns ’ deposit is over¬ 
whelmingly Protogeomctric, moreover, most of it is late Protogeornetric. 
Very few sherds could possibly have come from Mycenae, and I have not yet 
seen a single sherd there that must have come from Mycenae, or that must be 
contemporary with the ‘ Granary class.* • 

The triangular kylikes 59 and 60 (Polis, pi. 8) are cenainly near Proto¬ 
gcometric times, especially So with its swollen stem, but they may be sub- 
Mycenaean. 

My Protogcometric class at Polis will now include ‘ Mycenaean ’ nos. 
25-34, 37 - 9 ) 62-6 as well as ‘ Transitional ’ and ' Protogcometric.’ 
PecyJiariiics at Polis which may be local and arc not dateable elsewhere 
. must at present remain doubtfbl; this refers to kantharoi ** on ring feet 
and to many of the hydriai ** or jugs with cut-away necks, and the stirrup 
vase 6 p. There is, however, still a considerable residuum of undoubted 
Mycenaean pottery from Polis: pi 4, 23; pi 5. 24a, 39a, 54; pi. 6. 53, 24, 
20; pi 7. 40 - 43 ) 57; pi 8. 55. Add many unfigured sherds and nos. 16, 
* 7 ) 5 ^- 

The sherd PoliSy no. 35, pi- 7 (a (Heze of wheels) is probably Geometric. 
No. 52, pi. 6, may also be Geometric, at any rate post-Mycenaean. 

Comparison with Early Geometric amphorae from the Kerarruikos suggests 
that the three-handled jar Polis, pi. 4. 13 is in shape, decoration, and fabric 
near the beginnh^ of Early Geometric. It has a light ground, and it has 
lowered its centre of gravity, contrast the jug below: its three reserved lines 
are close together below the handles, it has an incipient panel between the 
handles, and a reserved line on the ncck- 

Considering the extraordinary forms and decorations of Ithacan pottery, 


** Cr. (he deconiciM of iov. aoi^, Ktram^iios, IV, 
pi. 8,jmve 40. 

** The example quoted by Mr. Heurtley froea 
(BSA ^XXXIII, Sg. Q. hu smell rinss 
aod is, I « Minyan stem. Furtw&ogler Mens 

to btve thought 10 too IV, 199, no. 

laSj). 

As the patiem on Pelit, pi. 9^ is invmble I rive a 
descripllon. A cenml omameoi like that oa / ocu ' 
door, between dking. The St. Andrew's crcea is. 


however, black berweeo reserved lines. Q*. KeroMihs. 

one handle they may be Gnna^ class, but 
they may alto be later; Polis. 4^t«, p. t3. pl- 6- 
" Tbe vase 5 on Polis, pi. 4 is of good fabric, but 
the stripe is unosually wide. Mr. Dunbabia quota a 
vase io Corinth Museum; see also Stubbbtgs. BSA 
XLII, pi. 9, and Kfrasuikos, I, pL 90, 439. 

*• SirmeVtos, I> pi. 73. 
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it seems rash to attempt to date the amorphous scraps 
aJl closely. Mr. Heurdey’s neat drawings flatter them- 
photc^aph them—no surlace, and only blurted edges, 
shapes seem Mycenaean, but as archaeological evidence 
raJace of Odysseus they fail to carry conviction, 

** &SA XXXV, 39-3. 


from Pjlikata®^ at 
it is impossible to 
Their fabric and 
for the site of the 

Sylvia Benton 


HELIKON IN HISTORY: A STUDY IN GREEK 
MOUNTAIN TOPOGRAPHY* 

(plate 42) 

r. Some Considerations on Mountain Topography in General, and 
THEIR Effects in Greek History 

People who walk in mountains grow accustomed to finding their move¬ 
ments facilitated from lime to lime by what the mountaineerii^ books call 
‘ corridors' or ‘ high-level routes/ in places where one might have expected 
nothing but large stones. There is a famous one from Zermatt to Arolla. 
There is a little one between Stye Head and Sea Fell, running from Skew 
Ghyll to the Lk^ Mell col above Hollow Stones. Tliere is another—im¬ 
proved but not created by man—along the north face of Pillar Mountain. 
Of the same nature, and equally unexpected at first, are the ‘ rakes ' and ledges 
which sometimes run right across a rock fece, and assist, as one might say, 
the tactics of the mountaineer, just as the major high-level routes assist him 
in his strategy. They may even assist the feint-hearted to get off a face 
altogether. Or, of course, such a ledge may be upside down, and then it is 
not so good. 

With a little thought and a little geology, one presently realises that these 
places arc not merely the work of Oreads or Titans in a mood of caprice. 
Since most mountains are composed of stratified rocks (although sometimes 
the strata are standing up on end), one realises that their siiriace is bound to 
be marked by whole systems and scries of grooves, big and little; and these 
will naturally sometimes assist one's movements, if one is concerned to go ‘ zoith 
the grain,' so to speak, aloi^ Che lines of cleavage, which usually means along the 
long axis of a mountain mass—instead of bcii^ anxious only, as people usually 
are, to cross the mountains by the shortest route from side to side. 

High-level routes differ from ordinary valleys in not being water-worn; 
or rather, water and ice are more likely to have gouged them out on the down¬ 
hill side, spoiling rather than improving the going; but nevertheless most 
major valleys—the valleys oirwers, other than moxmi^ torrents—folbw similar 
lines of wetness, and therefore run mostly ‘ along the grain,’ so to say, of the 
mountain systems which they drain. The Arachthos and the Acheloos, with 
its tributary the Megdovas, are examples in Greece; or, to come nearer 
Hclikon, our ultimate goal, the valley of the Boeotian Kephisos is, of course, 

‘ This papM wu rcMi to (he Classical Asodacion at OadbriS oa ifi Feb. 
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a typical corridor,’ running parallel to the submerged corridor of the 
Euboean channel (just not blocked at Chalkis) and not quite parallel to that 
of the Corinthian Gulf, just not open at the Isthmus. 

^ regards these elementary facts of Greek geography, since there is no 
need ucapnyopelv iv 6 it 6 < 7 i. ToroCha tiv elpi^oeco. But there are two other 
lacts, or classee of facts, of the same order which are at least not so generally 
appTOiated, and to which, therefore, I propose to draw attention. 

^e first of Aesc is the comparative ease of movement through all that 
tangled mountain ‘ Epeiros ’ of north-western Greece, so long as you are 
wncemed to move along the axis of the main ranges. Most of the great 
briers ^ obstacles only to crossing from side to side. To one moving 

sufficient choice of routes to have 
enabled P)OThos, marching from Epeiros on AetoUa and Demetrios PoUorketes, 
marching from Aetolia on Epeiros, to miss each other alK^ether (Plutarch, 
tyrrkosy 7), so that both armies reached their goals unopposed. These 
routes w^e well-known and frequented in ancient times; the Ambrakia^ 
Dodona^Valona route, by which the Corinthian reinforcements for Epidamnos 
went TTQfi ’ATro?^«vray in 434 (Thuc. I. 26. 2) no less than the eastern 
(uppCT Hah^mon?) route by which Alexander moved when he marched from 
near Ochrida to Boeotia in thirteen days. Between these two most not be 
toigotten the route from the Viniani gap, which was the Aetoiians’ back door 
to Ihessaly on more than one occasion. 


The latest o^mplc of swift movement of an army down the west coast of 
Greece is Aat of the Hitler Bodyguard in 1941, who, after reaching Thessaly 
y way of the Haliakmon-to-Kalabaka saddle, switched across to the west 
side by Ae new Metsovo road, dashed down to the Corinthian Gulf, and 
cr(^ed (like the Donans according .to tradition) to continue their drive down 
to KaJan^ta through the western Peloponnese. 

That is Point i, and if no new discovery, it is still a point that deserves 
^ perhaps requires emphasis for the better understanding of the history of 
Greece and her invaders. 

Point 2 bnn^ us back to my opening remarks. Where one finds large 
and conspicuous systems of parallel valleys, visible on any map, there one is 
l^ely to find also, in places, corridors and high-level routes which may be 

XX contoured maps (of which the Greek 

blatt Map IS not one). The existence of these natural routes along, over, 
and throi^h the mountains is often of tactical imporuncc. They help to 
explain, for instance, how guerilla bands with local guides can so constantly 
evade pursuit, not only disappearing into the forests but getting away with 
considerable speed out of a dangerous area e e 7 
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One of the very best high-level routes known Co me anywhere, by the way, 
is that which runs along the lop of the mountain (Kcmi toO 6(3605, 

Hdt. VII. a 16) behind Thermopylae, and, 1 imagine, gained for it its name of 
Kallidromos. The KaX6$ Spdno? is, in my opinion, the upper valley of that 
branch of the Asopos which comes down from the east. (A slightly larger 
branch, it will be remembered, comes down out of Oita.) It has never, so 
far as I know, been emphasised in any book what an extraordinary place 
that upper valley is; thoi^h there is a good map of Kallidromos (much clearer 
than iht Staff Map) in the Cambridge Ancient History. It is a pity Hcrodotos 
lacked the time or the inclination to visit it; but Hcrodotos, like most people, 
presumably was only at Thermopylae in the middle of the day, en route for 
somewhere else. If he had been Aere at sunrise or sunset he would hardly 
have got his points of the compass so completely wrong. 

The upper Asopos valley runs along the top of the Anopaia or Kallidromos 
mountain, with the ridge of Liaihitsa rising in gentle, grassy slopes on its north 
or right bank, and a lower parallel ridge, rising only just enoi^h to make the 
place a valley at all, on the south. Between the two runs the valley, a furlong 
wide, flat-bottomed, full of silt, a couple of miles long (with a kink half-way, 
where you walk round the corner of the steep rocks of Liathiesa summit); 
so nearly level from end to end that the stream has cut itself deep meanders 
as thox^h in an English meadow; and in April, when the snow is just melting, 
so full of white and purple crocuses that it is impossible to walk otherwise than 
on them. 

To Hydames its interest must have been in the fact that it gave the oppor¬ 
tunity of moving a large body of troops, at a reasonable speed and without 
gettii^ strui^ out at obstacles, in the dark. It was to show them this that the 
Persians needed a local guide—not to show them the way up the Damasta 
spur, much less the lower Asopos ravine, which is the finl detail you notice 
from beyond Lamia, ten miles away.* 

(I was assured at Elcutherokhori, by the way, that in 1941 the British 
Imperial Forces drove their lorries over the mountain to escape strafing on 
the road, blowing up the engineered path from Elcutherokhori behind them. 
They certainly blew up the path.) 

At the eastern end of this paradisal valley, you have the main summit of 
Kallidromos on your r^ht. You rise slightly to a col, dmong outcrops of rock, 
where you would need a local guide in the dark; and then the groove along the 
top of the mountain reappears in the form of another and lor^er valley 
descending due eastwards through a region, called Elaphovouni—Hart Fell. 

* Kero<loto«* e*rlter meoiiOQ oftbe ravirw path did qm go up ihe rsvine. The C«rmui& lo 

Vll, 199), compared with his aeuunt of me p»ih attacked up the apur. 

^I. srS), surely makes it perieetly cle»a that the 
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I wiD not stop to discuss where the Persians came down. The 
ISfxn should be the rocks near the end of the Dhrakospilia path; but anyhow 
east of the narrows of Thermopylae the cliffs open out, and there are several 
posable ways. There would not be a hope, once the enemy were up, of 
slopping them getting down. All that Leonidas (whom the grim Persian 
frontal attacks had successfully misled into keeping his main force on the coast 
road) could now do was to sacrifice himself with a strong enough rearguard 
to Jet his main body get a good start. ^ 

‘ History repeats itself’ as journalists say—meaning that the facts both of 
geography and of human nature have a certain permanence. Only two years 
ago I stood on the hill above Levadhia on a clear day, while an cx-ELAS 
andartis pointed out to me the gully above Dhavlia, giving an easy route 
Jrough the crags of the great gable-end of Parnassos, up which, in 1943, 
German mountain troops guided by some modern Ephialtes scrambled by 
night, to surprise an ELAS battalion bivouacked in the high woods. 


2. The Topography of Heukon 

A particularly good example of all that I have been saying is given bv the 
topography of HeJikon. 

As you go north-west through Boeotia by the Thebes-Levadhia road 
abimde, d peine carrossabU, and generally excruciating, but inevitable)— 
HcJikon rises on your left in steep and uncompromising slopes surmouhted by a 
certain amount of crag. If you were to scale those slopes (behind Haliartos, 
^ instance) all you woM see on crossing the summit rocks at about 3000 feet 
IS a glen M a fairly h%h level, and beyond it the still more uncompromising 
slopes of Dhiakopi, nsii^ to about 5000, with cliff^thc HeUkon of Hesiod 
It IS the same story if one goes up the more rounded slopes of the hill behind 
L^adhia: one faces merely a slight drop, and a higher range behind. It is 
only at Koroncia that the mountain waU is broken, and there, as you look 
up the fine e^errpov of the Koroncia or Phalaros valley, the view is bounded by 
the noble pyramid and bald head of the Palaiovodna, 5700 feel, the ‘ Old 
Man * of Helikon himself » 

< ^ remember, the angle is even steeper • 

Where Hehcon breaks down in cliffs to the sea ’. (Matthew Arnold’s 
geography is more literal than Shelley’s is in some passages.) Here, then 
one ^ht imagine, is Bocoda’s west wall, her mountain bulwark against anv 
invader at least from that direction. 

In pr^tice, Helikon did not function at all like that. In fact, from the 
time of Epameinondas and his predecessors to this day, it has always been 
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not a comfort but a headache to any persons in charge of the defence of that 
part ofBoeotia. 

To see why, let us look at the topography in a little more detail. 

Helikon, in the widest sense, including all this region, is not a monolithic 
mountain mass, but a system of three (or at one end four) parallel ridges. 
All except the culminatmg one (that nearest the coast) are cut through by the 
Phalaros valley and by that curious * upper landing,* above its head waters, 
at Kodkoura. It is a very curious place, this Koiikoura basin. It does not 
look like a glacier-scoop, and must once have been drained by the visible, 
as now by the underground, head-waters of the Phalaros. From it, cast, 
south-east, west and north-west, radiate valleys which may once have held 
streams, but are now dry except immediately after rain, and all the better 
going on that account. 

To the plain ofBocotia, as we have seen, Helikon drops steeply; even 
the gully that descends at Thisbe, which in fact is the end of an important route, 
is so repellent in its lower reaches that the path which emerges by it soon 
leaves it and takes to the spur on the right bank; and the Boioloi of the 
Early Iron Age^ who were essentially plain-dwellers, seem to have taken 
little interest in their mountain. * (Perhaps this is why a stranger like Hesiod’s 
father was able to take land there.) The result was that the westward slopes 
of Helikon remained in other hands—those of the Phokians; and it so happens, 
moreover, that on that side the mountain drops more gently and gradually 
to an intermontane plain which is itself at a relatively high level—about 
1000 feet—the plain of Stiris, now famous for the monastery of Holy Luke; 
in ancient times held by the small but old Phokian city of Stiris with, at least 
in the fourth century, very adequate walls. Prom Stiris paths radiate in all 
directions: west into Phokis, to Medeon and Antikyra on the Gulf, and to 
Ambroso^—modem Dhistomon, TToX\/S6xpw *—while eastward, two excellent 
routes penetrate into the heart of Helikon, by way of the modern villages of 
Kyriiki or ofZirfkia via the valley-head caEed Orokhds (a non-Greek name 
and therefore banned from the Greek Staff Map); not to mention the south- 
coast route by the ancient forts of Boulis and Korsiai (modem Zalitsa and 
Khdstia) which is not only farther, but involves (it may be surprising to find) 
more ascent and descent. The south-coast route measures some 34 Idlometres 
from Stiris or Medeon to Thisbe, twice touching 800 metres {2600 feet) and 
droppii^ to sea-level between; while via Kyriiki, it is barely 29 kilometres 
from Stiris to Thisbe, with maximum height about 1000 metres (3250 feet, 
or 2250 feet above the plain of Stiris) at the col and crossroads of Kiipha 

* Gomu) iroops, jo 1944, prov^ed by (he muucre mos( rewltia g muMcra. 
of a small isolated group, camad out here ooe of (beir 
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Vdri east of Kyri^i. The route is practicable for horses (as a Spartan army 
once proved), though there is some rough going on the way down; there is 
only the gentlest of uphill going east of Koilkoura; and the whole route of 
some 18 miles’with under 2500 feet of climbing can easily be done by consider¬ 
able bodies of men in a day, or the best part of it (there’s the rub) in a night. 

These main routes which I have mentioned are by no means the only 
ones; and they themselves communicate and run into each other by numerous 
variations, From Ki^pha Viri for instance, by way of an easy route in a dry 
valley, one may reach in an hour the col of Bab-Louk (Bab-cl-Luk ?)^-yet 
another non-Greek local name, barred from the Staff Map—at about 4000 

feet, overlooking the sea. Thence a path follows a natural ‘ high-level route ’_ 

a shelf, high up on the south fece of the Palaiovoiina—before descending upon 
Khdstia; oronc can drop down, very steeply, to join the Boulis route near the 
Monastery of St. Seraphim. Ag^n on the other side of the mountain, the 
‘ cross-roads ’ and spring at Orokhds can also be reached from the Pamassos 
direction by a genuine ridge-track, via the long spur which the Hclikon group 
throws out in this direction. 

The case of these north--we5l to south-east communications contrasts with 
the relative difficulty of communication ‘ across the grain ’ from central 
Boeotia to the sea. From the main road at Koroneia to the sea at Boulis 
is only about twelve miles as the crow flies, but more like twenty as the path 
winds, and one must either cross the high col ofBablouk (iroo metres higher 
than the road at Koroneia, whereas Kiapha Viri is less than 700 m. above 
Stiris) or else go much farther round. 

Circumstances thus conspire to make the south coast of Boeotia the isolated 
place that it is—even the part of it that can be reached by the valley from 
Thespiai,* In the Middc ^es the seaward slopes of Hclikon were found 
suitable by hermits in search of peace and quiet—by Holy Seraphim at the 
place that bears his name, as by Holy Luke farther west, before he migrated 
inland to Stiris. Today, the mountain villagers of Steveniko, Zirikia, and other 
places have traditional rights to winter pastures down by the sea, and cross 
the watershed to get to them; but ftom the few lonely farms that are occupied 
all the year round, they seem to do most of their shopping, not twHve miles 
away as the crow flics, in Levadhia, but ihirCy miles away across the water 
in Xyldkastro, One or two Mycenaean sherds which I picked up at Khostia 
had presumably got there by the same route.® 

So isolated is this coast that in 1947, as was reported in the Press, Greek 

* Oa the smni maitcr of routes ia Boeoti*. i«e Boeotia, and Sea.Trade between Boeotia aod Corinth 

Oorae • well-known arMlein Wd XVIII (repnawd in Prchistaric Times’, in BSA XXVI, for other 
inh»^l^mGruk Jiul^ 4 nALx^^T 6 ttt/t.lg 3 ^). Myccoaean finds here and at Kreud* fLivudostro) 

* Cf. W. A. Heurtley, ‘Note* oa the Harbours of S. and at Thisbe and Halik^, 
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commando troops were landed from the sea to chase the guerilla bands on 
Helikon who had just abducted a Greek M.P. They were following the same 
method as the Germans early in 1944, who used this method of attacking 
andartes, with their British liaison officers, hiding in the fir-forests. ‘ Germans 
landing from the sea to attack Greeks and British, on the coast of the continent 
of Europe under German occupation/ How Thucydides would have 
enjoyed the Trepirrtrtial 

How nervous the fourth-century Boeotian governments were about 
ah this coast during the war with Sparta and Sparta’s naval allies b shown 
by the c^c they took to fortify it with the fine stone walls still visible at Kreusis, 
Siphai, Khdstia (I cannot improve on Frazer’s identification of this as Korsiai), 
and even at Thisbc, a little inland. Boulis, on the other hand, farther west, 
concerning whose allegiance to Boeotia or Phokis Pausanias hesitates, was 
not, I imagine, in Boeotian hands at this time. Its walls are not in the same 
fine ashlar masonry, but rougher, in smaller stones, and not straight but curv¬ 
ing with the slope of the hill. 

Lengthwise through Helikon, on the other hand, all manner of people 
pass easily; especially any people who might be stopped if they tried to go by 
the road; gucrillerocs infiltrating from the high Pindos down into Attica, 
in 1948 as in 1945'^, for example, as well as peaceable shepherds moving 
between summer and winter pastures in the same two areas. People whose 
errand is a warlike one bide their time on the edge of the fir-forest and slip 
across the Vale of Thespiai by night from Helikon to Kithairon. (In 1943, a 
Greek told me, the Germans tried to block the Kithairon passes wi A wire and 
a line of posts, but were baffled, largely—like the Greeks before Plataia!—by 
the difficulties of water-supply.) This way, too, went people escaping from 
German-occupied Athens to join the andartes in the mountains; this way, 
in the War of Independence, Karaiskakis moved between Atdca and western 
Roumcli, no matter how many Turks there might be in Livadhia; and this 
way no doubt came the Slavs in the Dark Ages who brought such Foreign 
place names as Zagari to villages in Helikon. 

Even marauding beasts, one may add, sometimes come down through 
Helikon. In 1946 a shop-front in the ruins of Domvraina was decorated 
with the head and hide of an enormous and (by its teeth) very old wolf, 
which had made havoc of the local sheep until sonieone succeeded in trapping 
it. It had appeared suddenly; not, therefore, probably a local denizen, but 
an old beast from up-country which, finding life too strenuous in its old age, 
had taken to easier but perilous ways of life, after the manner of the man-eating 
tiger. 

And in classical times, this way also came Phokians in the mid-fourth 
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century, to baffle Thebes, however invincible Theban infantry might be on the 
plains; and by the same paths, twenty years earlier, they guided a Spartan 
king on a great flank march, to win the campaign and then lose the decisive 
battle on the field of Leuktra. 

3. Heukon in Ancient Greek Military History 

Thus round Hclikon, as in many other places, a study of topography 
renders intelligible, or at least more vividly intelligible, the history, especially 
the military history, of a region. One sees why Tolmides the Athenian was 
ambushed near Koroncia and not at any other point between the hills and the 
lake. The insurgents got ahead of him unseen, moving by the forest paths 
up in the mountain, and came .down by the Phalaros valley to attack his 
marching columns. One sees why LySander fell at Haliartos, or rather why 
he was able to get so far into Boeotia without meeting opposition, With his 
army of highlanders (Xen. Hell. III. v. 6,17-21) having a rendezvous to keep 
with the main army from Sparta, he had simply come in over the mountain 
in what for the mountain peoples had already for ages been Ms usual way. 
That action also gives a vivid picture of highlander versus lowlander in Greece 
—each superior on his own ground—in the way in which Lysander’s irregulars 
turned at bay, rolling down boulders, and sent the pursuit back with a bloody 
nose, when the Boeotian hoplites tried to follow them up that hill, 

Even the dreary annals of the fourth-century Sacred War—Ephoros 
served up scrambled d la siciluTim —take on a certain coherence when studied 
with a map, however much the good Diodoros may have duplicated or 
vtrsekoben some of his battles. At first sight it all looks like sheer nonsense. 
The Boeotians can inarch up the Kephisos and ' ravage the land ’ in Phokis 
in the femiliar Greek manner—three times in 351? according to Diodoros 
(XV. 37. 6, 38. 4, sp. 8, 56. 1,2) and then not again till 347, when they did 
it twice; but one knows what that means. But what does it mean when the 
Boeotians at one time win a victory and at another suffer a heavy defeat 
before Koroneia, r^ht back in Boeotia, in between these triumphal excursions ? 
And how do the Phokians go on holding Koroneia all this time, after its 
first capture by Onomarchos about 353 (35. 3) ? No doubt the answer is 
now clear. The Phokians captured and held Koroneia and Korsiai (58. i) 
as part of a complete mastery of the Hclikon region; they and their mercenaries 
—Greek mercenaries were usually highlanders—were superior to the Boeotians 
in mountain warferc, even when on the plains the superiority was the other 
way. Orchomenos fell to the Phokians early in the war [553 (?); 33. 4), 
no doubt with the help of disaffection within, and if they could only have 
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captured the frontier town of Chaironeia on the other side of the river, they 
might perhaps even have been able to secure the Kephisos valley from de¬ 
vastation ; but this they never succeeded in doing, though Phalaikos once 
briefly entered it (33. 4, 39. 8). Probably it held a garrison of Thebans. 
Thus the Boeotians could still march up the Kephisos, though not without 
offering battle before Koroneia en route. The war dragged on into a perfect 
stalemate—or rather, perhaps, ‘ draw by peqjetual check '; a result decisive 
in Greek history by its very mdedsivcncss—for it was to break that deadlock 
that Philip of Macedon was invited into Greece. 

The most famous of all Hclikon campaigns is, of course, the prelude to the 
battle of Leuktra. Here again we find Koroneia in the centre of the picture. 
Epameinondas lakes up his position there, in his effort to block the advance 
of superior Spartan and allied forces (11,000 to his 6000; D.S. XV. 512. 3, 
Plut. Pelop. 20) from Phokis, presumably because the Phalaros valley gave 
him the best lateral communication with the force under Chaircas, which 
was guarding the routes over Helikon. The existence of this detachment, 
which is mentioned by Pausanias (IX. 13. 3), shows that Epameinondas did 
not simply ignore the mountain routes, as one might suppose from the sketchy 
narrative of Xenophon (Hill. VI. 4. 3). 

The Spartan king Klcombrotos, however, showed considerable skill in 
this, his last campaign. He demonstrated first before Koroneia, or so 
Diodoros says (XV. 52. i), si IkcwAs miTrsOEiv. He then switched south 
from the Dclphi-Levadhia road to Ambrosos (Dhistomo); next, no doubt 
screening his movement behind a sufficient screen of light troops, and taking 
suitable measures to deceive the enemy by calculated ‘ careless talk,* etc., like 
Agfeilaos before him (Xcn. Hell. V. 4.47-9) > he took to the hills with his whole 
force, including cavalry, ‘ by a mountainous and unexpected route throi^h 
Thisbe,’ says Xenophon, and defeated and killed Chaireas before Epame¬ 
inondas could move to support him. The wary Epameinondas had evidently 
been left completely in the dark j and the merit of the Spartan performance 
was not in the drawing of arrows on a map, but in the way the movement 
was carried out. 

Which way did Klcombrotos go ? 

Over the mountain, I think, by the plain of Kodkoura. Diodoros (XV. 
53. I) certainly takes him between the mountain and the sea; but that way 
is much longer and also, as I have emphasised, involves more rise and fall. 
Pausanias, who after all was a topographer, says (IX. 13. 3); and 

at Thisbe, as Xenophon says, is just where he would come out. Frazer it is 
true agrees with Diodoros, on the ground that he must have clashed with 
Epameinondas at Koroneia; but I am not convinced of that. Once the 
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Spart^ had surprised and overwhelmed Chaireas, perhaps somewhere 
near Kyn aka, they could get to Koukoura more quickly than the Boeotians 
could; It would have been suicide for Epameinondas to attack up the mountain 
against superior numbers of Spartans and h^hlanders; and on the other hand 
there was no point for Klcombrotos in attacking the enemy at Koroneia— 
Ais would simply have brought him down into the narrows again, with 
the enemy still between him and the open spaces. 

So the Spartan army moved on down the mountain upon Thisbe, and 
Epameinondas hurried back by the main road to put himself between them 
and Thebes. In this he succeeded, largely because Kleombrotos. however 
daring his flank march, was at bottom, like most Spartan kings most of the 
time, playing for safety. Before moving upon Thebes, he fell upon and 
captured the strong fort at Kreusis with the dozen Boeotian triremes that lay 
there, thereby unblocking his communications with the Peloponncse either by 
sea or by the track—bad, but the only one—over the western spurs of Kithairoa 
to ^gosthena. At last, he was on the plain of Boeotia with the good old 
Isthmus route clear behind him; but meanwhile Epameinondas had occupied 
the gap between the sharp bend of the Permessofr—the ‘Askra brook’—and 
the head waters of the Asopos. Kleombrotos’ chances, however—given his 
superiority in numbers—looked so good that he simply could not, in the face 
of his own troo^, avoid the pitched battle that he had always avoided hitherto; 
and so there, in that undulating, open cornJand, Epameinondas’ ‘ oblique 
approach ’ {there was much more to it, as Plutarch shows, than merely 
massmg his best troops on the left) and the quality of his Theban infantry 
made good all that had been strategically lost in the manoeuvres over Helikon 
I would like to say something about another Helikon battlefield: about 
the Boeotians’ earliest great ‘ deUverance of Greece,’ as Plutarch calls it by 
the long siege and decisive battle of Ker^ssos (Paus. IX. 14. 2, Plut. Camillas, 
19) agaimt the Thessalians, before 570 b.c. But we simply have no more 
informadon about it. All we can say is that round this Helikonian stroi^hold, 
near Thespiai and perhaps still closer to Askra, the cavalry of Thessaly were 
caught off their proper ground. To that extent at least, the personality of 
Helikon asserted itself then too. 

We have come almost to the end-that is, to the beginning-^f recorded 
history. But are we to end a talk on Helikon—since I fear I did not begin 
by invoking them—without a mention of the Muses ? Mi\ yivciTo. 

I have shown, I hope, how the chief significance of Helikon in history is as a 
r^U: a route for mountain men, and a place with a stormy history lareely 
because it is just here that the mountain raises, continuous from here to 
Albama, run out into what by Greek standards one may call the Lowlands. 
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Does this shed some light on the reason why Helikon was the home of the 
Muses? 

1 think it docs. The Muses were northern goddesses: Pierides. They had 
come down therefore, by the Early Iron Age when Hesiod knew them, from 
the same direction as the various backwoodsmen who were barbarising the 
old Bronze Age civilisation of Bocotia—* Thracians,* in some stories, including 
that of the Nightingale and the Swallow (Thuc. II. 29), which as Thucydides 
tells us ‘ many poets ’ had handled, There are plenty of other legends of 
‘ Thracians ’ in Bocotia in the Early Iron Age, and there is little reason to 
doubt that there is something in them. But since Che easiest way for such 
‘ backwoodsmen * to come down was by the hills, avoiding the plains and their 
strongholds, northern folk were almost synonymous with ‘ mountain ’ folk, 
and the northern goddesses with mountain goddesses. People from the low¬ 
lands went back to worship them in the Vale of the Muses, at the very tip of 
the continuous hill-country. But if you were very keen, you went not only 
to the mountain to worship, but up it, up over 4000 feet, to drink of Hippo- 
krene. Now Hippokrenc, as everyone knows, is still there, though you need 
a long string to your water-bottle nowadays; and even above it, on the 
ridge of Dhiakopi, just above the spring, is a ruined chapel. And this 
* mountain chapel among the fir-trees, like those down in the Valley of the 
Muses far below, seems to have been built on the site of an ancient Greek 
holy place; for sherds of ancient glazed pottery may still be found under the 
tumbled stones from the walls chat now obstruct its floor. 


A. R. Burn 



THE GORTYN ‘LABYRINTH’ AND ITS VISITORS IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The ‘ Labyrinth ’ near Gortyn in southern Crete has attracted the interest 
and the curiosity of many generations of travellers visiting the island- When 
Toumefort explored it systematically in 1700 he observed and recorded the 
dates inscribed by visitors, who had sometimes added their names, on the 
rock-face, cither at the farthest point which can be reached, or on the sides 
of the passage leading to it.^ As the earliest date which he noted was 1444,* 
it may be of interest to draw attention to an even earlier literary source for 
such visits. 

This is to be found in the treatise De Orthograp/ua by the Italian humanist, 
Gasparino Barzizza (1370-1431),* who often styled himself Pergamensis 
from the town of Bergamo close to his native village Barzizza. In this work, 
which deals in particular with the correct Latin forms of words, including 
proper names, of Greek origin, the author displays only a limited acquaintance 
with the Greek language; and although held in high repute as a Latin 
scholar, frequently repeats, uncritically, incorrect spellings and fantastic 
derivations taken from such earlier works as ikeE^ologtae of Isidore of Seville, 
the Caihlicon of Giovanni Balbi (‘januensis ’) of Genoa, or the Vocabularium 
of Hugudo of Pisa- The last two-thirds of his treatise consist of words 
mostly, but not exclusively, of Greek origin, arranged in alphabetical order, 
and it is the entry concerning the Labyrinth to which I would draw attention. 
I quote it from the earliest version of those that I have been able to consult, 
namely a MS. of^a. 1453, adding varitu lecticrus from two other MSS. and from 
the Editio Prirutps. (Expanded abbreviations are given in italics.) 

‘ Laberinthw per -th- career ut a poetis fingitar discrinune uiariw? 
impUcitus. Reperitur ctiam laberinihus in Greta naturalis, non manu 
factus sub monte quodam incredibili ambage uiarm implicitus. quern 
noui magistratus a Senatu Veneto in earn insulam missi hebreis ducibus 
accensis funalibus usqae quo iter est pmitum Ixmi sunt semper cum 
primum insulam attigerunt-* 


' Jft/nHm d’m db LffW, pu M. Pitton de 

Toumefijn 8**], 1 « pp. 76-83. 

* Odicr d^ta m the futeenth «j)d tateeneb centuries 
which he ooled were 1495. ^ fii el itroiuo 

SifDor Zas da Come, capjto de la Faetem, 1^26'. 

<580, 1579. I do Doi Imow of any published 
deimOMn by a iravella* fixuo the Weal earlier than 
(hat ^Pierre !8elon, OSmtmIwu Mpksiiun SiigidtnUtt 


bk. (. ch. 6 [Pans, 155$], Quoted by Toume&rt. 

* R. Sabbadiju, Slaai /io/teai jO 384*^, 

coDCluda that Baniaza composed two vemo&s <£ this 
treatise, tbe first at Padua, oefore he :t le last 
(or 1433?), for the instruction of two young Veaenan 
pupils; and the second at ben^een 1433 and 

1430. 
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V. LI. Ba.* stops short at ‘ implicitus-’ 

Bo.^ ‘ actensis fianalibus usque quo iter est peruium ’ (ends). 

Ed. Fr* * accensis funalibus usque quo iter est. peruiaruni’ 
(cnds). 

Inni sani is obviously corrupt, and as a verb is required to govern quern, 
one might perhaps conjecture imre soUnt. It would appear that the 
editor of the Ed. Pr.^ perhaps confronted with this, or another, corrupt 
reading, solved the problem by makii^ peruium - - - into the verb 
peruuiTuni. 

The version quoted ’ seems to be closer to the earlier of the two versions 
of the Orikograpkia which Sabbadini distii^uishes,* and thus takes us back to 
1421/2 at the latest, for the practice of visiting the * Labyrinth.’ It is not 
surprising that Barzizza 8ho\aId have heard of such visits paid by the Venetian 
Governors, although he docs not appear ever to have resided in Venice, 
but we cannot hope to trace the source of his information. It might possibly 
have come to him from his great friend Guarino, who spent several years 
there, but we may remember that Padua, where Barzizza held the Chair of 
Rhetoric from 1407 to 1421 (or 1422 ?), is so close to Venice that he must have 
had many pupils from that city, besides the two for whom he composed his 
Orihogr^kia.^ 

It is perhaps worth adding that this allusion to Venetian Magistrates 
visiting the ‘ labyrinth ’ is not repeated in the De Ortkograpkia of Giovanni 
Tortello, of Arezzo, a much more elaborate and scholarly work, composed 
some thirty years later under the patronage of Pope Nicolas V. It is not 
necessary to quote the relative entry here, but we may note that it spells 
Lai^nikus correctly, and is based on the well-known passage in Pliny, NH 
xxxvi, 13, 19; and also quotes several lines from Ovid, Met. viii. J59 ff. 

A. M. Woodward 

* Be. M B&lliol Library, No. 13s (a«w but I hAd no lime to see tbsD. 

deputed in tb< Bodleiu), which includes also 145 * (Fans, Gehn^ Cranes and FHburger, 1470/71). 

of banana’s kfttn. Proreasor Louii Robert inoit kindly Met xne a copy m 

* » Bodkian. CemaA Ms. No. (P*P^ ^ eoDy L^entshu from Uw {unique?) copy in the 

iKQO?). 1 an mtich bulebted to Mr. K. w. Hum, KhUotbeque NaiionsJe, 

iCeeper of Westem MSS,, for oitblio^ me to ^ From a MS>. written probably at or near Napl^ 

ihcM two MSS. There are, I believe, two more which fa 10 my paaseaaoit. 
examr^es of the mme work in the Ganonici collection, * See abore, note (3). 



AN EIGHT-SIDED MINOAN SEALSTONE IN THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


The eight-sided prism of sardonyx, of which the eight faces are represented 
in Fig. I, was acquired by Sir Arthur Bvani in Eastern Crete, and is certainly 
of Cretan workmanship and Middle Minoan style. 

All the signs are recorded already in ScHpta Minoa I (Oxford, 1909) and are 
numbered there as follows:— 


Sign numbers in SM 1 . 


X14 

8 

72 


13 

58 

id 


4 

99 

*4 

X 

5 

12 

73 



92 

73 

12 

92 

30 

19 

X 

92 

X 21 

lib 

80 

n 



Sign groupi already published in SM 1 . 


P. i8c: P. aoe: * P. 23b: P. 45a: P. sod 

P. 20a: P, 23a: P, 27b: P-3oa: P. «atP. 71a: P. 123: 
/(18-21) P-23c; P. 24b: 1 fBossert/5r4c. 

1(85-18-21) A 29b / 


98-19-30. 


If the seals tone be held so that the signs 5 (eye), 19 (template), go (cal¬ 
lipers), 80 (bird) arc upright, the uppermost line (L i) has a punctuation- 
cross to left, and the lowest line (L 8) has a cross also to left. The inscription 
is therefore to be read beginning from left to right (L :) and ending from right 
to left ( 1 . 8). This is confirmed by the position of those signs which are set 
lengthways, top to left in 11. i, 3, 5, 7; fop 10 right in 11. 2, 4, 6, 8: and the 
bird (80) in 1 . 8 faces the direction of the writing. The only irregularity is 
that the axe (12) in 1. 5 is set feeing left like the similar in 1. 4; but the 
shortened haft is in the reverse direction. 

Besides the punctuation crosses in 11 .1,8, there arc crosses at the banning 
of 1 . 3 and I. 6: but the dot appended to sign 92 in 1 . 6 is to be read as part of 
the sign. From these punctuation marks, it would appear that il. 1-2-3, 
4-5, and U. 6-7-8 are to be read as continuous words or phrases. 

The inscription docs not add anything to our list of signs, and not much to 
our knowledge of the vocabulary of the Hieroglyphic Script. What is notable, 
on the other hand, is the number of sign groups already known, and especially 
the association of those in 11 . 6-7-8, which appear together on the ‘ cat-Signet * 
SM I, p. 23 a, b, c; and 11 . 6—7 which recur on the four-sided seal SM I, p. 30 
a-d. The association of 11 . 6-7-8 is confirmed by the punctuation marks. 
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These assockced groups may be either proper names or formulae. Similarly 
the groups in U. I-12-3 and II, 4-5 arc associated as names or phrases by their 
punctuation: but they do not recur thus elsewhere. 



FlQ, 1ItfFR^SION PROM ElGHT-6roED SSAISTOME 
IN Ashmolsaji Mussim. Scale 3:1, 

(Photo Ashtnolean Museum.) 



Fio. 2 .—Inscription on Bronze 
AX£ PROM ArRALOKHOFI. 

ScaJe 2:1. 


The only other loi^ inscription in Hieroglyphic signs is on the votive axe 
from the cave-sanctuary at Arkalolthori (Fig. 2), It is in three vertical column?, 
of 6,6, and 3 signs respectively. Evans noted that the signs were ‘ Cretan but 
they are in a different style from those of the sealstones, and most of them do 
not recur. It is only noted here on account of the arrangement of the signs; 
but the three columns arc vertical, not boustrophedon. 


J. L. Myres 






THE GREEK THEATRE CAVEA: ADDENDA AND 

CORRIGENDA 


The Olympia Stadxtan. A detailed publication of the German excavations 
at the Olympia stadium is given by E. Kimae and H. Schleif, III. Olympia- 
herickt (in Jdl 1941), 12 ff., pis. 2-5,9-10.' This shows that the Greek KotilBpa, 
well preserved, consisted of a paved area, fenced round, on which wooden 
scats must have been placed at the time of the festival. This, and not the 
later extension, is the ‘ schiichtc Steinpodium * referred to in BSA XLIII, 
i59»n-3- 

As to the later extension,* which Kunze and Schleif date to approximately 
the first century a.d., it consists of two rows of eight stone benches each, nearly 
II metres apart, surrounded on three sides by a stone parapet. The space 
between the stone benches must have been filled with wooden benches. 
Pausanias will naturally have seen both the original Ka6^8pa and this exten¬ 
sion ; but Kunze * suggests that the term yiis ^ nevertheless suitable as 
applied to the stadium as a whole, of which the KccdiSpa and its extension 
formed only a relatively small part. 

Acoujtw. The acoustic properties of the Greek theatre are well discussed 
by H. Bagcnal and A. Wood, Planmng for Good Acoustics (1931), pp. 342 fF.* 
* The excellence of the Greek theatre,’ they write, ‘ was due to three contri¬ 
buting factors: (i) the sound was intensified near the source by a number of 
useful reflectors (ii) the passage from speaker to listener was kept clear and 
free from obstacles (iii) there were no disturbing reflected paths back from 
listeners to stage.’ Later they add: ‘ Since there was no roof to the Greek 
theatre, the reverberation was nearly as short as in the open air, and therefore 
there was no loss of distinctness with increase of loudness.’ Thus it is not so 
much the perfect proportions ’ of Epidauros as the above factors which make 
its acoustics good; though they do not quite explain why the acoustics in 


^ Tliis was unfoxcuDauly cot ava^ble to me at the 
lime of writing. My thaw are due to Prof. Kusse for 
grviog rae ififormatton aod fuggeeuoiu. 

* BSA XLIII, > 59 ^^ 9: Ofympiaheri^ 15: 

* Dae PodhuD ut von emer rnenwOrdigeo SJizbankaA* 
lage umbaut, die ene Mwrbung dirwelli fwjicheB 
lUndigee EuuicbruDg am Stan einon Piovimriujsi 
am H0I2, das nur alle via Jahxe zu doi Spielm 
au^exUagm wurde.’ It seems pomble, however, 
(hai this wooden aKdon was a permaiieac coniruccion. 

* This point is discussed in bu letter to me. 

« Unfortunately the writers rely too much on ob¬ 
solete textbook! for their knowledge'of the Greek 
odeum and theatre. Ii would, for example, have 


bdped th^ discusaioo of odeum acoustics to have 
knovm that the Odeum of Poicla had beat excavated. 
One may also doubt whether poiakt^ {s^. at, 948) 
could pombly have reSected iKe actor's voice out mio 
the cavea. 

' £g., the back wall of the logeioa. Good re- 
flecton must produce reflections whi w follow the direct 
sound ckccly enough sec.) to reiafbrce rather than 
coofme it; for this purpose refleetiog surfoces must 
not be more thaa 30 il. &om the source of souod. 

* On p. 199 they add: ' Owing to the ramp ot the 
seats, sound struck the listener at a wide angle.’ , 
’flSdXUII, tjfl. 
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certain well-preserved Greek theatres are not so good. The raising of the 
height of the Ic^eion wiU have helped the speaker in a large theatre. 

*Hx6la- J. Durm, DU Bauhinst dir Gritcfmty p. 216 gives a conjectural 
reconstruction of behind the diazoma wall. Bagcnal and Wood ® 
make the interesting point that the tradition of acoustic vases continued into 
the Middle Ages, several having been found under mediaeval churches. 

O. A. W. Dilke 


* Ofi. tif., 94$ and n. 8 . 




NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

Contributors to the Annual of the BHlisk School at Atktns are asked to obsejve 
the following rules in the preparation of articles: 


I. Transliteration 

A. Ancient Greek 

(<j) Except in the cases mentioned in paragraphs (i) and (tf) below, all 
ancient Greek names and words should fie transliterated according to the 
following table: 


a B 

a 

t) =» e 


b 

e B th 

y « 


1 B j 

rr *» 


KBk 

YK B 

nk 

XbI 

n “ 

nch 

M B m 

8 B 

d 

V B u 

1 B 

e 

5 “X 


z 

« B 0 


ougb breathing b h 


w —p 
par 
ff B s 
T B t 

V B y after a consemmt, u after a vowel. 
9 = pb 
X-ch 
^ = ps 

<0 B 0 

^ ss rh 


lota subscript ahould not be indicated. 
Accents ahould not be indicated. 


(b) In rendCTing Greek proper names, if there is a recognised Latin 
transliteration, this should be Mstd in preference to one made in accordance 
with para^aph (a): e,f., Bacchus not Bakchos, Boeotia not Boiotia, Lewis 
and Short s Latin Dictionary may conveniently be used as authority for the 
existence of a reco|nised Latin transliteration. 

Where the Latin transliteration of a name has alternative forms for the 
hnal syllable, the one closer to the Greek should be used, e,g,y Philoctetes 
not Philocteta. But in Greek names ending in -«v, for wWch there are 
alternative Latin forms ending in -on or -o, the -o termination should be 

by English usage; e.g., Plato, Pluto, Philo. 

The Latm form of a proper name should not be used if in any other 
syllable the last it differs from the Greek form by more than those 
changes of letter which Latin regularly makes in transliterating Greek: viz. 
c tor X, th for 6, ph for ch for x, ps for ac for cci, oe for oi, u for cv. In 
such c^« the Greek form should be transliterated in accordance with para¬ 
graph (fl). Thus Tarentum, Metapontum, Agrigentum, Regium, etc. should 
not be used of the pre-Roman cities of Taras, Metapontion, Aragas Rhraon 
etc.; and it is hardly necessary to add that Hercules and Ulysses arc not 
interchangeable with Hcrakles and Odysseus. 

(c) Certain Greek proper names which have become established in Ei^iish 
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in unclassical forms should not be otherwise transcribed- The following list 
may serve as a guide: 


Aeaop 

Homer 

Ptolemy 

Aristotle 

Jason 

Rhodes 

Athens 

Tocasta 

Samothrace 

Centaur 

Lucian 

Sibyl 

Corinth 

Maenad 

Syracuse 

Thebes 

Chrysostom 

Euciid 

Nereid 

Peloponncse 

Thessaly 

Galen 

Philip 

Thrace 

Ganymede 

Pindar 

Troad' 

Helen 

Plutarch 

Troy 

Herodian 

He&iod 

Priam 

Tyre 


B. Modem Greek 

The system adopted by the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names will be used for modern Greek place names: 


Greek letter 
or 

Cotnbmadoa. 

o 

«n 

ov 

P 

r 


Y** 

t 


ei 

<v 

1 

n 

nv 

e 


■ 

X 

u 

utr 

V 

VT 


New 
Tran S' 

UiftraiioD. Nows, 

a 
ai 
av 
V 

b In transliteration of foreign words, 
y Before soft vowels (m,n, ti, i, ei, v, vi). 

g ^ore hard vowels (a, o, ov» <£>) and before all but palatal con- 
' sonants (y, c, x)« 
n Before palatal consonants (y, s x)* 

g After y. 

g Initially, and in for«gn words always, 

ng Medially, 

dh 

d In words of foreign origin, 

e 
i 
ev 

z T^. 

1 

JV 

th 

i 

k Except after y: see ytc 

1 

m 

b Initially, and la foreign words always, 

mb Me^aliy. 

Q 

d Initially, and in fore^ words, 

nd Medley. 
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Greek Letter 

New 

or 

Trans- 

Combination. 

literador 


niz 


nj 


X 

0 

0 

ot 

ox 

ev 

ou 


u 

IT 

p 

P, ft 

T 


s 


sh 

ffT 

St 


sht 

T 

t 

TJ 

tz 


j 


& 


ch 

u 

i 


V 

VI 

i 

f 

f 

X 

kh 


h 

V 

I» 

CO 

0 


omit 


I See for distioction. 


Notes. 


Representing GyriJiic y or modern Turkish u. 

Except after u: see inr. 

TCr. 

In some words of foreign origin. 

Representing Bulg. m. 

Except after v: see vr, 

Id 5^s fordgn words, rtpreenting Alb. xh, Russ, and Bulg. a* 
Serb. B, Croat dz, mod. Turk. c. * “ 

In foreign words represenling Alb. 5, Cyi. Croat c, mod. 

Except as foUovp^. 

After a. s, n. 

After o: see ov. 


Id some foreign words. 


Stress will be indicated by an acute accent. 

C. TrcnsliUTation oj Turkish nanus 

SMoSeadtflo -=<1- 

anc^'itWb°” "k manuscripts and proofi in accord- 

2; References to Modern Authors 

italicauthors should not be underHned for 
itahcs, titles of books, periodicab, or other coUective pubUcations should 
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be underlined. If it is neccssaiy to cite Ae title of an article appearing in 
a periodical or collective publication, it should not be underlined but 
enclosed within single inverted commas. , . 

Volume numbers should be given in large Roman numerals. If it is 
necessary to give the year as well, it should follow the volume number and 
be enclosed in round brackets. 

Reference to the p^e number should be given as a number only, un¬ 
preceded by ‘ p.* unless this is necessary to avoid confusion. 

Op. cit., he. cil.y id., ibid, should be used, as appropriate, whenever reference 
are repeated at short intervals, but the full reference should be given agam 
if the interval is greater than looo words or if two or more works by the 
same auAor are under reference in one passage. 


3. Underlining for Italics 

(il Ob. cit.y he. dt.y id., ibid., etc. should normally be underlined. 

C/., i.e.y €.g. should be underlined unless followed immediately by 
an italicised word. . , 

S.V. should be underlined, and the word referred to put in single 
inverted commas. ... . u 

(ii) Quotations from fore^n languages in the Roman alphabet should 

be underlined. ' « »j u 

(iii) Foreign words which have not become current m English should be 

underlined, e.g., aphlaston (but lekythos). 


4. Abbreviations 

In addition to those already menrioned the following should normally 
be used in references both in the text and notes: 


b-f. for black-flguie 
fig. for figure 
fr. for fragment 
1 . for line 
n. for note 


DO. for number 
p. for page 
pi. for plate 
r.f. for red-figure. 


In references to illustrations of the current volume of the Annua! small 
capitab should be used for plate and pig. , 

The folbwing abbreviations for periodicals and standard publications 

should also be used: 


A A ^ A rckOologisdter Amtigff. 

ActArek « Acia Anfic^iogicd. 

Ad Anlifu 

AVtlt * n«^T(ov. 

A 4 l s Ateuili <UIV InsHtuio. 

AE ss 

AJ = Anti^uarUs* Journal. 

AJA * Anerieon Journal of Arehatalogy. 
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Amerkan JouttuU of Pkiloiogy. 

* Mitteilm^ des dtutsehen arckiotogiscim InjtUutSy Aihniseki AbUiluns. 
— Aojtuano d. R, Sewic Are/uoiogua di AUtu, 

™ J. D. Beazley, Allic Rid-Figttn t'tue-Peinigrt. 

« Arendologiseht Z^huts. 

» BuUetin dt Conospendanct ffilUmctu. 
e BuIUuino deU' Irutibito. 
as Bonner lohTbUehtT, 

« British Muse\m Catalogue of.. . 
as BridsK Mustum QyarUrly. 
as SalUlfino di PaUtnologia IlaHana. 

B Anjmal f i/u British School at Athens. 

Papers ^ the British School al Romt. 

' «a Bulletin of the Melropotilan Museum of Art. 

« Canthridge Ancient History. 

» Corpus ikstriptionum Graeeanm. 

B Corpus Inseripiionum l^atijiArum. 

SB CUssual Quarterly. 

B Classical Reriew. 

B Corpus Vasorum Antiguorum, 

B Daremberg and Saglio, Dietioruuire des Antinifis. 

B Ent^lopaedsa Britanmea (14th edn.). 

B F. Jacoby, Fragments der grieehiscken Historiker. 

* Muller, Fragmenta Hisioricorvm Graeeorum. 

B A. Furrwinglcr and Loescheke, Mykenische Vasen. 

=* A. Furlwatkffler and K. Rcichhold, Griechisehe Vasenmalerei 
B Ceittngische GelehrU Angeigen. 

B Harvard SiudUs in Classical Philology. 

B Hondbuch der klassisehen Altertumswissensehaji. 

B B. V. Head, Hisioria Humorum (2nd ed.). 

B Inscriptiom Graecae. 

B InsmptioTios Graecae ad res Romanos perlinentes. 

B IllusOated London Hetos. 

as Jahhush des deutscher\ arehSAlo^chen fnslituts. 

B Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

B Journal of fMtenic Studies. 

B Journal of the Royal Anlhropoiogieal Institute. 

* Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archileels. 

B Journal of Roman Studies. 

" Anthropology of the University of Liverpool. 

— Liddell and Scott. Greek Lexicon (9th ed.). 

B Monumenti Aniichi pubblicati a eura . . . dei Liruei. 

B Monurrwtta Asiae Minoris Antigua. 

Memoirs of the American Aeaderr^ at Rome. 

Miirvdmer jehrho^ dor bildenden Kunst. 

Monumenti deW Irutiltilo. 

Monuments . . . Piol. 

E. Pfuhl, Malerri und ZAcfmung der Griecken. 

Notigie degli Scaoi di Antichitd. 

Hwnismalu Chronicle. 

Xumismatische ^tsehriji. 

Dittenbergcr, Orientis Graeei Inscriptiones Selectae. 

’ Jahrtshe/ie des oesterreiehiseken areh^logischen Instituls. 

' Opuseula Anhaeologica. 

»npcKHKi Tfls ’Apxeie^oyiKfls 'truiptiai. 
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PEQ. B PaUitifU Ex^OToiion OfiOrUrly. 

PhW *s PhiUlo^chi Wochera^ri^. 

PM — A. Evans, 7 ^ Palace oj Minas at Knossos. 

PZ — Prdhistorische ^itsekrift. 

QPAP « Qpaftarly of the DeparUntrU of ATOiquUus af Palest. 

BA » Rewe Arewlog\^~ 

RE — Pau]y-Wi8sowa>‘KroU, ReaUruyilopUdia. 

REA B Reutte des Riudts Anciennes. 

REG ±±± Reoue des £tttdes Gree/pus. 

Rerid tirx ^ RendUonli della R. Aeeademia dei Lineei. 

RendPonlAc => Alii della Ponl^a Aceademia Romana di Afchaeolegia: Rendiconii. 
RhMus » Rhemisckes Museum, 

RM ^ Millailunien dee deulschen are/idologischeii IsistilvU, RdmiscM Abteiiung. 

Ro8ch«r * Roacher, Lexikm der MylhoUgia, 

SCE » Swedish Cypms Expediiion. 

SE Bs Studi Elruscfu, 

SBG « Supplemtnlum Epizraphisum Graecum. 

SIG ^ Diltenberger, ^^loge Inseriplionum Creeeanm. 

TAM * TituU Asiae Minms. 

TAP A = Tra<u«h*m and Proeee^is of the Ameriean Philological Association. 

2T4^CS * Tear's Work in Classieal Studies. 


Abh s Abhandlungeo. 

Ac * Academy (etc.)* 

Ak ^ Akademie. 

, 4 An B Annual. 

Anz »Anzeiger. 

Boll ss Bollettino. 

Bull B Buile^n, Bullettino. 

Cat *« Caialogue. 

Coll = Collection. 

C Rend s Comptes Rendus 

Erg B Erginzungsheft 

Istsf » Insdtute (mc.). 


7 * 

Mm 

Mus 

Pfoe 

Rend 

Reo 

Rio 

SB 

^pl 

TroAS 


« Journal. 
s*Jahrbuch, 

B Memoirs, Memorie, etc. 
s Museum. 

* Proceedings. 

B RendicontL 
B Review, Revue. 

B RivisCa. 
cs Siizungsberichce. 

B Supplement (etc.). 

B Transactions. 


If Other abbreviations are used they should be indicated clearly in a foot¬ 
note on the first page of the article. 


5. Transliteration of Inscriftions 
enclose letters believed to have been inscribed on the stone, but now lost 


f 1 enclose letters believed to have been inscribed on the stone, but now lost 
{ ) enclose superfluous letters inscribed on the stone by an error of the engraver. 

< > enclose lenen acddenlally omitted or wrongly inscribed by the enCTaver. 

i ) enclose Icttera deliberately omitted by the engraver for the sake of abbreviahon, 

Q enclose letters erased In antiquity. 

, , . represent lost letters equal in number to the dots. 

• - - represent an unknown number of lost lerters. 

Dots placed under letters indicate that the readir^ is uncertain. - • . u w 

Where the stone has iota adscript, it should be printed as such 5 otherwise rt should be 
supplied as subscript. j 1^ i_ 

The aspirate sign, if it appears on the storie, should be represented by p. 
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6 . General 

In view of the greatly increased costs of printing and production, con¬ 
tributors are requested to conform carefully with the above rules, to submit 
clean, carefully revised copy in typescript, and to pay particular care to the 
accuracy of Creel: texts quoted and to accents and breathir^. 

In normal cases one proof only will be submitted to contributors, and 
page proofs will not be sent. 

Author’s corrections and additions in proof, above a figure of lor. per 
galley, will be a charge on the author. 

Contributors will receive twenty-five offprints, If they wish for more, 
they should ask for them before publication and will be required to bear the 
cost of printing the additional number. 

Contributions or communicalions for the Editors should be sent to The Director^ The 
British School at Athens, Athens^ Greece^ or to Dr. R. J. Hoppery Department of Ancient 
Histojy, The University, Sheffield. Business communications should be sent to The 
SecTetaiyt The British School at Athens, 50 Bedford Square, Londoru W.C.l. 
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Acoustics of theatres, 33&'9 
Aefiiu, I54>*59-6 l ‘ 70. 3« 

Aktorione, GeOQKtiic cepresenlaliom of, 148-9 
HdyOk, 305'4 
Aldtf, 303 
A1 Mina, 160 
amber, 2? 

Ambrose*, 3*7 j 3** 

amphora hanua, stamped, 66-7 ' 

ApoUoaia in Epirus, 17^7; Poadea, 160 
araien, tot 

Ariadne and Theseus, 146-9 
Artemis Ekbakterias, 31 
Athena, 3i 

Athens, Agora, pottery from, 33,39-66, :6ot Keia- 
isdhos, pott^y from, ids, 333, 354-6 
cigbth-century fleet, 145: Hd te* ships 
Aurignadan culture, 386, 990 

BAJ>aN culture, 989, 385 
BandkfrwnJs, 365, 307,365^, 389 
Barziaaa, Gaspahno, 334^ 

Beaton, ^Ivut, <$rpsfte 7 %eughis m ' Mycauifas ’ 
PeU<^ in 307-13 

birds oa Oeometne vases, 97, 103, 104; in aJ* 
houette Corinthiafi style, 191-3 
bIrenes, 107-9, >39-30, 136 
Black Sea, )6o 
Blegcn, C. W.. 304-^ 

Boeotiao fibulas, no a., i3i a., (23-9, ^37> >4^7 

Boian*A culture, 966, S91 

bone, iff ivory: aod 84, 67^. 966, 273, 984 

Brock, J. K., ErfflMrtw m ^pfinos, 1-^ 

broiue objects, 9^7, 85-92 

BubaoJ culture, 383-4, 296-9 

Btlkk culture, 265,285, ^ 

Bulgaria, neolithic CuJtuces of, 386, 995 
BuTD, A. R., Htlikm in HUiay, 3(3-23 


CaBSlS, 191 o., t6o 
cavalry, 57 

centaur, 22-4, sS, 146-9: heliaeted, 34 
Cephiios (Boeotia), 313, 320-1 
Ceressos, 323 
Chaerooea, 33: 

chariot, Geometric representatioaa of, 133 

chimaera, 146, 803, 231 

Chic*, J54-0(: sa *hv pottery, Chioi 

Gimole*, 79 n. 

cinnabar, 373, ado 

Cithaooo, 3(9, 333 

Cnidian amph^ haadles, 66-7 

Cook, R. M., Vu Distfibatwi Cff Cfuot P»tUfy, 

copper, 360, 284 

O^nth, 160,170,305; rrs sire pottery, Corinthiari 

Coronea, 3:6, 318, 330 

corpses, repreaentatioo of, to6,107 


Corsiae, 3>7.3>9> S*® 
cowrie shells, 87 , 
cremation, 273 

Creto^ags, 30 (-4, 324-5,396-7 
CreusB, 3(9, 399 
Cumae, t2( n. 

Cyprus, (60 
Gyrene, t6o 

Daxcsas, representations of, 150 a. 

Delos, Temple of Apollo, a, to; vases from, 19^ 
pdjTuB, (50 
Devambes, P., 93 n. 

Dilke, O. A. W,, 77 mM CdOea: Addnda 

ttfui Com^nda, 328-0 
Doric architecture in Dyclades, Jt^i 

Eovrr, (60-1; chronology, 300^ 

Epameioondas, 921-9 
Epbesus, (59 

8 no scenes, oarly illustrations of, i47-3t 
pidaurus, (heave, 32$ 

Epirus, cop^raphy of, 314 

pAortcK objects, 97 
fibulas, ju fioeoUw 

Ot^A, 155,160 
glass, Roman, 1,82-02 
gold olyects, 27,88,69, 99 
Gordion, (59 
Oortyo, 334-5 

HaUASTOS, 290 
Harden, D. B., 8a, gt 

Helen, abduction of by Paris, 148>50; by Theseus, 
(48 

Hebcon, 313-23 
Hera LeucoUnos, S47 

Homeric scenes, early illustrations of, i44-5> 
Hopper, R. J-, Addenda to NecroeoniUhia, (62-256 
houses, geometric, $-10, i (^ 

IcAJUA (Is.), (59 

iiueriptiona on vases from Siphnos, 6&^, 73~4 
Istria, 160 
Ithaca, 160,307-(a 
ivory objects, 23^ 

Karatbfe rellefi, 122 n. 

Kirk, G. $., on Georruttk Vasts, $3-(59 
Kdrds culture, 265 
Kunse, £., 103 n., 328 

LASYimeni, 334-5 
lamps, 73, ^ 

Lansa In Arolis, 159 
Lesbos, 159 
Leucas, 286 
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L«uctra, 
loom wei^is^ 90 
Lyunder, 330 

KIacsdonu, s6o, 388-^9 
mArblo lisurci in SefUa, aw, 393 
MAsiliA, 160, (76 
Mcdinet Hafc^ I2i n., 136 
Melos, SH pouery, C^ladic, MdUn 
Memn, a96, 303-4 

Mesopotunian ^roaoIo|y, 300-4; »eal$, 305-6 
MUetus, 159 

Milo)ci(, V., k$mlA«£Ar{e77t Elantnls in ihi Frt- 
iustotK Ciakcaikn ^ Str^, 358-506 
Minoan icripi, 536-7 
mules, 5S-7 
Muses, 333-5 

Myres, ^ir Joho L., An SighiSiAeii Mtrm» Seal- 
slcne M (hi Ashtj^ltan Musetm, 326-7 

NAltCftAlms, Atdc, 144 
Naucratii, 154-5, '59* 16(^1,177 n, 

Naxoi, 20-1,34-0; 4 et dj 6 pottery, Cycladic 
Neapolis (KavaUa), 159 


OsaortAW, 30, 365, 375, 274,278, 282 
Olbia (Kack Sea}, ito 
O lympia, stadium, 536 
Orch^eoos (Bocoua), aso 


pAAos. Delioo, Ji, 38, 45-6, 75, 79 n., 159 j sh 
alfo pottery, Cydadic 
Peraohora, (47, 160, 163-256 passim 
Phoclaos, 317, 319-31 
Photfiician ships, 134-7 
Pitanc, >59 
pithoi, tdief, 55-8 

pottery, A^give, lao-i, 149, 150; Attic, 54, 58, 
93-*53> '69-7 «, 178, j8o^, 229, 2^50, 
354^4; Boeotian, 948; Byzantine, 72: Chioc, 
50, 154-61; Gorinttiafi, 51-9, 75 o,, 76,113-4, 
ti6 o., 123, 148, 150, x62><50; Cretan Proto* 
feometric, 118^309; Cydadic, ig-as* 33-49. 
53-8, 74^; Early Helladic and Mlnoac, 
302-3. 305^; East Greek, 44, 47-8, 50, 52-4, 
116 p , 171-2, 178 226, 298, 220, 235^, 

307; Hellenistic, Italo-Cc^iniman, 197, 

925; Mcfarian bowlr 56^1; MeLan, 48^, 
78^, 935; Middle CycJadic, 31-3; Middle 
Minoan, 301; Minyan, 22, 276; Myceaaean, 
'6,33,116-8,307-12,318; neolithic, of Greece 
aad f^edooia, 969, 285-^, 30S-5; oeolithie, 
of Serbia, 258^; Protoftootetric, 30B-11; 
Rhodiaa, sh £ut Greek; Roman, 70-2; 
Samian, 33-71 pesrim; Terra Sipllata, 67-70 


Ras SMAUftA, 301 

Rhitsona, 160, 170-1, 184 

Riodcs, 159, i7i-4» 103; and wponery, Bast Greek 

Rjiodian scamped amphora handles. 66 

Samos, 150, 503-4; see also pottery, Samiao 
Selinus, 100, 177*^ 

Serbia, prehistoric civUi&atien of, 358-99 
Seriphos, 91 

Servja (Macedonia), 386, 298 
shields, Boeotian, 115; votiw, 27. 58-9 
shipB, representations of, 38, 95-153 
silver objects, 27, 87 
Siphnos, 1^2, 159 

Smith, H. iC. W., ^Thc Hearn Hydria ’, 173 d. 

Smyrna, 159, 176 

spears, ship*, 99, 132, 151 

^indie whorls, 30 

Spondylus shells, 367, 372 

StarCevo, 259-67, 385-92, 997 

Syracuse, 100 n. 

TAiLuero, graves, 158, 160,184 
Tell Judeideh, 301,303-4 
Tenos, 55 
Thasos, 159 
theatres, Greek, 538*^ 

Thera, see pottery, Cycladic 

Thermi, 294, 296 
Thermopylae, 315-6 
Thespiae, 3:0, 292 

Theasaly, ceolithic civilization of, 286-99; Thes* 
saliaos, 392 

'niisbe, 317, 319, 39!-2 
Thracians, 323 
Tiberius, corn of, 82,9s 
Tisea culture. 265, 374, 398 
Ticus, coin of. 81, 91 
trade, Greek. 161 
Troy, 293, 295. 296,303-$ 

Urz, P. K., 198-201; and r» Rhitsona 

VAZid. M. M., 258 fF., 966 
VesDasian. cbins of, 8:, 89, 91, 92 
Vinca, 258-99 passim 
Vroulia, see IQ^es 
Vulci, 154, :59, :6o 

Woodwazd, a, M., The Gartyn ‘ LabyrinOi ' snd its 
Visilors n ike F^imtk Centwy, 924-5 

Yotwo, G. Mackworth, Fsssicatitms « SipAnas, i, 

80-99 

Zeus, 39 


KcndfoptcRC, 143 
verOiiox^^ 132, 151 
olf|iev, 130 > 

6p9dxpciipoi, 133 
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Tnplvfu, 150 
Trr)6dAiov, 190 
TpOTTOi, 186 n- 
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AfSCHYLUS Ae. 1617 f., 156 n. 

Archilochui ft. It7> >4* 

Herodotus i.163, i4»-*5 u.JS9 »“«39«3» 44 >*j 
143; iv.148.3, 141^ vii.2l6, 315 
Hippooax fr. 43.3,141 

Homer//. 1.432 ff., 131; 0.341,1330.; xv.388-9, 
6?7, 13a i 7:7, «33 ° i 7a9» Hi 


Homer Orf.v.270, ix.433, nil.aiS, 130; xviu.257-8» 
150 

Pliny A'/fvii .307, 136 n. 

Pollux i.8d, 8^, 186 I). 

Thucydides i. 10.4, i3.«-3> *43; 14, lao, »38^, 
142-3 


IV. MUSEUM INDEX 


Quyunjik JS4772, i34“5; bone rod 51.^-3.108, 
84-5; l>fon« ringsSo.i-io,M4 and 335, 05-6 5 
gfass rhyton 68.1-J0.510, »-9; phallus cup 
88.£-i.iio6. ie8 


Abgika, fiagmenlary Chlot dish, 154 
Athens, Aorcwlis Mus. 5043, 158 a. 

Agon Mus. iov. P 00^, J14 
Beoaki Mus., glass bowls, i, 85, 86 
N.M., amphora 804, 94, 97; bowl i822i, 
1(6 n.; crater S06, 94; w, 94; Act. 412. 
(90; oioochoe 194,94 n.; plaque from Sunium, 
BSA XXXV, 4bi, ((9-30; uonumbered 
frr. from Acro^is, 105, 109; from Dipylon, 
(01, 108, 104, 106, (07; glass bowl from 
Siphnos, I, 90; steatite seal from Sipbnos, 1, 
99-30 

Berlin, oinochoe inv. 3143. 1 
Cambridge, Goipus Chnsti College, clay model of 
ship, 116 n. 

Copenhagen, olnochceinv, 1638, no 
DefpM, met^s ofSicyouianmonopteros, (37 
Eleusis, afc>phbs 74J, 96; Protocorinthian kotylc 
fr-, 129 

Florence, Fran50is vase, 114» 

Heraklion,broruestandtromIdaeancave, con.; 

Prou^eometrie krater from Knossos, it8 
XOnigsbe^, crater fr. A i9, 97 
Leyden, Parian amphora, 76, 77 
London, cup B 43®» 128, :34> *36 n., t37 5 lebes 
1899.8-19-1, 114^, t49“5®» SS3I grmon jug, 
76; plaies A 719, 720, no n.; relief from 


Munich, cup 3044, i22 
Naples, glass bowl from Pompeii, 91 
Naxos, Apbrodlie anwhora, 76-0 
New York, crater BuUMttrMiis 1934, 169, 99; 

S AJA 1942, 4«^ftg- 

lia, ringed kylix stem, 311 
Didbrci, Minoan seahtone, 336-7 
ParU, Cab. Med., Parian arophora, 76 

Louvre, A 517, 104; A 521, loS; A 525,98; 
A 526, 103; A 527, 100; A 598, lor; A 539, 
108; A 5S0, (^; A 551, 1055 A 53*» 

A 533, :o6; A 534, 100; A 535, 100; A 536, 
A 53?> '0*5 A 5^ 104; A W9, 104; 
A 540) '045 S 505. 101; S 538, 100; 5 529, 
110; unnumbered crater fir., 105,107, 108, no 
Rome, Conservator!, Aristonophos crater, 120 
Sparta, ivory relief of ship, 121,137 
Stockh^m, Parian amphora, 76 

S acuse, ringed kylix stem, 311 
'onio, lebes C 190, 115 
Wurabu^, chalice K ise, 155 
(bnncriy Athens market, cup and bydruke, AJA 
1940, pi. 21.6 and 29.1,96 


For Gohnthien vases not included m this Index see pp- 163-256 


V 


*Api<noKXrl$. 66 
['A]pTc»ifTios, 66 
'AwhiPpoto?, 66 

•Apxl*®*®!, 66 
'Apx^P^nS. 68 

€6 

A<oplw[v], 66 
*Hputov, 67 
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Pbopbs Nambs 

Ssepo^bpiot, 66 

NiKoysl^euXo;, 66 

TT^nKQiOS. 66 

IToXwlKnt, 67 


Tiuoocrydpe; (?), 66 
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KASTRQ SIPHNOS 
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K.\STRO, SIPHNOS, LOOKING EAST. PAROS AND ANTJ PAROS IN THE DISTANCE. 
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SIPHNO^i 


C.ROMETRtC HOUSES OS* N.R, .S|^?E i YB< « v 
A. HKLLBNJSTIC FORTIKiavnoX WAIU ' ^ 

fj, PRAOMEKT of JX)RJ0 COI.UMN PRfiM Af’RriWM 11! 
C, DORtCi COLUMN DRUM J'ROM TRKNC>( ’ t 
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Plate 6. 




St PH NOS: rX.\Y PICL'RES FROM N'OTIVE DEPOSIT. Scale; 
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Plate 7 . 
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SIPHNOS: IVORY, BONE AND liRON^E KROM VOTIVE DRPOSIT 

«aJc: i-i«, I! I; i;j ao, 3:4. 
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B.SA xliv. 
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PREHISTORIC AND 
1 R-8, 1 :ai 9, a;3i ’O 


CF.OMKTRtO POTFERY- 
«. i;s; 8% c. I 


SIPHNOS: 
SctJc: 1-5, 3 :4 
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SIPHNOS: SEVENTH CENTt'Ry POTTERY. Sole 
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Pi. ATE 17. 







SIPHNOS: PRDTOCIORI.NTHIAN AND CORINTHIAN POiTERY nxfpx 9 ). Scale; 
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Plate 20 . 



SIPHSOS; PI'I KOI WITH KELIEF DE(»R.V('IOX. 
Scak: I. gtioj ^.3:4'. ^ 4 i 












SJPHNOS; CIASSIC.M, AXl) H^XI.KNIS^C I*OmRY. 
0 .«:«: *5 3 ^. fi, 4: 7 i 7 so, 37-+0, 3:5: af-2 


ScaU' 












sn>l(N(>S; 

M> J'i. :{ii, t : i 


lIRM.KNtSIK:. 
(| i: H; 


ROMAN AND MDDIlA AL l*orn;RY. 

,1. :^4 r„ 1:4; i4 jej. 1 1:5; no n. ^ 
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4 SiTB or AsaesT Ceve-renv. 
SIPHNO.S: CRAVR TERRACES. 
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Plate 24 
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Plate 27. 
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SJI>MNOS: HROX/KS I'ROM ROMAN CiR WRS. 
SraJ «': i and i : i; 4. 
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: K) (» '?! <» Cf»> Hi I>1 
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SI 1*11 NOS: OUJKC'IN FROM ROMAN* (JK.WES 
Siak*; t, 3 t-i, » : j; 5, i|: |ti. «>x(vj>i IM171, i : 1. 
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IS I'KOM Ur>M.\N CKAVlvS. 
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OIUECI'S FROM ROM\N ORAVRS 
tk: I, I; I; 2;3; s, H ',',. 


SIPHNW 
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SIPHN-OS: (;LAS.s lip\VI, I'ROM RQNtW GHWP 

aciIC; j ; j. ' 
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Plate 34 



SIVHNOS: OUJKOl^ FKOM HOMAN OR.Wies 

I, T'i: : a, 4 : 'i? i ’ .V H ■ fi- 






















M'8. •©. 90 ( 6,1 II. 24 (5; 

SIFHNOS; OBJBCrTS PROM ROMAN GRAVES. Sc*lf: (,5: it: 9 , 5, 8,4:5; 3. ^ 7 . S 55 - 4 * 9 « 
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Plate 38 



7 ii; 3 . 18. l*kiL>iu, Cir&u<lon. 
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SHIHS OS gix>mi:t ric v.vstis 




SHU'S ON Gl'OME'l'RlC: \*ASES; 

4 . 25; 5 . 1 ?^; 0.l7t . 7.3^5 0, 23: y, I’* 


yhcito. CIraudon 
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Plate 40. 
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Plate 41. 
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Plate 42; • 







HELIKON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BOEOTIA 


A nc/cnt ns/rj^s ... 
Modern nemti ... 
Pc&ds . (Modern 

Reths ( " " . 


LE&ADEIA 

LivadhiA 


LAKE KOPAIS 
^ ^Non dre/nedj 


ii/rfsce at Cfoo/n, 


»rom&;a 


i«/>CS/C 




rfa^roiHavas 


y ZaiftiisJ/ 
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